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BOOK VI. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The court of Alcinous. 


The princeſs Nauficaa returns to the city, and Ulyſſes * 
after follows thither. He is met by Pallas in the form 
of a young virgin, who guides him to the palace, and 
directs him in what manner to addreſs the queen Arete. 
She then involves him in @ miſt, which cauſes him to paſs 
inviſible. The palace and gardens of Altinous deſcribed. 
Ulyſſes falling at the feet of the queen, the miſt diſperſes, 
the Phaeacians admire, and receive him with reſpect. 
The queen enquiring by what means he had the garments 
he then wore, he relates to her and Alcinous his depar- 
ture from Calypſo, and his arrival on their dominions. 


The ſame day continues, and the book ends with the night. 


HE patient, heav'nly man thus ſuppliant pray d; 
While the flow mules draw on the imperial maid : 

' 'Thro' the proud ſtreet ſhe moves, the public gaze: 
The turning wheel before the' palace ſtays. 


This book opens with the introduction of Ulyſſes to 
Alcinous; every ſtep the poet takes carries on the main 
deſign of the poem, with a progreſs ſo natural, that 
each incident ſeems really to have happened, and not 
to be invention. Thus Nauſicaa accidentally meets U- 
lyſſes, and introduces him to Alcinous her father, who 
* him in _ Ithaca: it is poſſible this might be true hi- 
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While the ſlow mules draw on the imperial maid : 
' 'Thro' the proud ſtreet ſhe moves, the public gaze: 
The turning wheel before the palace ſtays. 


This book opens with the introduction of Ulyſſes to 
Alcinous; every ſtep the poet takes carries on the main 
deſign of the poem, with a progreſs ſo natural, that 
each incident ſeems really to have happened, and not 
to be invention. Thus Nauſicaa accidentally meets U- 
lyſſes, and introduces him to Alcinous her father, who 
lands him in Ithaca: it is poſſible this might be true hi- 
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4  HOMER's ODYSSEY. 
With ready love her brothers gath'ring round, 5 
Receiv'd the veſtures, and the mules unbound, 


Rory! ; the poet might build upon a real foundation, and 
only adorn the truth with the ornaments of poetry. It 
is to be wiſhed, that a faithful hiſtory of the Trojan 
war, and the voyages of Ulyſſes had” been tranſmitted 
to poſterity; it would have been the beſt comment up- 
on the Iliad and Odyſſey. We are not to look upon 
the poems of Homer as mere romances, but as true ſto- 
ries, heightened and beautified by poetry: thus the Ili- 
ad is built upon a real diſſention, that happened in a 
real war between Greece and Troy; and the Odyſſey 
upon the real voyages of Ulyſſes, and the diſorders that 
happened through his abſence in his own country. Nay, 
it is not impoſſible but that many of thoſe incidents, that 
ſeem moſt extravMant in Homer, might have an appear- 
ing truth, and be juſtified by the opinions, and miſtaken 
credulity of thoſe ages. What is there in all Homer 
more ſeemingly extravagant, than the ſtory of the race 
of the Cyclops, with one broad eye in their foreheads? 
and yet, as Sir Walter Ralegh very judiciouſly conje- 


ctures, this may be built upon a ſeeming truth: they 


were a people of Sicily remarkable for ſavageneſs and 
cruelty, and perhaps might in their wars make uſe of a 
head-piece, or vizor, which had but one fight in it, 
and this might give occaſion to ſailors who coaſted thoſe 
ſhores to miſtake the ſingle fight of the vizor, for a 


Book VIL 


broad eye in the forehead, eſpecially when they before 


looked upon ,them as monſters for their barbarity. I 
doubt not but we loſe many beauties in Homer for want 
of a real hiſtory, and think him extravagant, when he 
only complies with the opinions of former ages. I 
thought it neceſſary to make this obſervation, as a ge- 
neral vindication of Homer; eſpecially in this place, 
immediately before he enters upon the relation of thoſe 
| & to outrage credi- 
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as all fiction, 


Book VII. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 5 
She ſeeks the bridal bow'r: a matron there 

The riſing fire ſupplies with buſy care, | 
Whoſe charms in youth her father's heart inflam'd, , 
Now wern with age, Eurymeduſa nam'd: 10 
The captive dame Phaeacian rovers bore, 
Snatch'd from Epirus, her ſweet native ſhore, 


A grateful prize) and in her bloom beſtow'd 


On good Alcinous, honour'd as a God : 
Nurſe of Nauſicaa from her infant years, 15 
And tender ſecond to a mother's cares. 
Now from the ſacred thicket where he lay, 
To town Ulyſſes took the winding way. 


we conſider it unworthily; it ought to be read as a ſto- 
ry founded upon truth, but adorned with the embelliſh- 
ments of poetry, to convey inſtruction with pleaſure 
the more effectually. 

V. 10. Eurymeduſa named.] Euſtathius remarks, that 
the Phaeacians were people of great commerce, and 
that it was cuſtomary in thoſe ages to exchange ſlaves 
in traffic; or perhaps Eurymeduſa might be a captive, 
piracy then being honourable, and ſuch ſeizures of cat- 
tle or ſlaves frequent. The paſſage concerning the bro- 
thers of Nauſicaa has not eſcaped the cenſure of the cri- 
ties; Homer in the original calls them like gods, and 
yet in the ſame breath gives them the employment of 
ſlaves, they unyoke the mules, and carry into the pa- 
lace the burdens they brought. A twofold anſwer may 
be given to this objection, and this conduct might pro- 
ceed from the general cuſtom of the age, "which made 


ſuch actions reputable; or from the particular love the 


brothers bore their ſiſter, which might induce them to 
act thus, as an inſtance of it. 
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6 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Book VII. 
Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, 
Around bim ſpread a veil of thicken'd air; 20 


5. 20. Around him ſpread a veil of thicken'd air.] It 
may be aſked what occaſion there is to make Ulyſſes in- 
viſible? Euſtathius anſwers, not only to preſerve him 
from inſults as he was a ſtranger, but that he might 
raiſe a greater ſurprize in Alcinous by his ſudden ap- 
pearance. But, adds he, the whole is an allegory; 
and Ulyſſes wiſely chuſing the evening to enter unob- 
ſerved, gave occaſion to the poet to bring in the god- 
deſs of wiſdom to make him inviſible. 

Virgil has borrowed this paſſage from Homer, and 
Venus renders Xneas inviſible in the fame manner as 
Minerva Ulyſſes. Scaliger compares the two authors, 
and prefers Virgil n before Homer, in the fifth 
book of his Poetics. 


At Venus obſcuro gradientes aere ſepſit, 

Et multo nelillac circum Dea fudit amittu ; 
Cerrere ne quis eos, neu quis contingere poſſet, 
Molirive moram, aut veniendi poſcere canſas. 


Scaliger ſays the verſes are more ſonorous than Ho- 
mer's, and that it was more neceſſary to make Æncas 
inviſible than Ulyſſes, he being amongſt a perfidious 
nation. But was not the danger as great from the rude- 
neſs of the Phaeacians, as from the perfidiouſneſs of 
the Carthaginians? Beſides, Virgil does not mention 
the perſidiouſneſs of the Carthaginians; ſo that it is the 
reaſon of Scaliger, not Virgil: and whether the verſes 


be more ſonorous, is ſubmitted to the ear of the reader, 


He is chiefly delighted with 
Et multo nebulae circum Dea fudit amictu. 


Qui ſolus verſus, ſays he, deterreat Graecos ab ea ſen- 
tentia, gua fuum contendunt praeferendum, He allows 


KeeTowors T £74901, ͤ etc. to be a tolerable ſmooth verſe, 
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Bock VII. HOMERs ODYSSEY, 7 
To ſhun th' encounter of the vulgar croud, 


I, 


© Inſulting ſtill, inquiſitive and loud. 
if When near the fam'd Phaeacian walls he drew, 
. The beauteous city opening to his view, 
m His ſtep a virgin met, and ſtood before: 25 
A poliſh'd urn the ſeeming virgin bore, 
5 And youthful ſmil'd; but in the low diſguiſe 
j- Lay hid the goddeſs with the azure eyes. 
" Show me, fair daughter, (thus the chief demands) 
4 The houſe of him who rules theſe happy lands. 30 
4 Commodus et raſilis, but yet far inferior to this of Virgil, 
b Molirive moram, et veniendi poſcere cauſas. 
It is but juſtice to lay the verſes of Homer before the 
reader. 
Kai rb  Ofvoouls Gyre oh d ifa, Jud „ Abe 
Tena hege Nee gine f Od ain, 
My T1 Heims ey abu di\Connous, 
: Kepropect T ertego, 1) ie GTi; ein. 
5 I determine not which author has the greater beauty, but 
. undoubtedly Homer is more happy in the occaſion of 
J the fiction than Virgil. Homer drew his deſcription 
1 from the wiſdom of Ulyſſes in entering the town in the 
> evening, he was really inviſible to the Phaeacians, and 
3 Homer only heightened the truth by poetry; but Virgil 
, is more bold, and has no ſuch circumſtance to juſtify 
| his relation; for Xneas went into Carthage in the 0- 
pen day, 
V. 26. The ſeeming virgin. etc.] It may be 


aſked why Minerva does not appear as a goddeſs, but 
; in a borrowed form? The poet has already told us, that | 
| ſhe dreaded the wrath of Neptune; one deity could not #' 
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Thro' many woes and wand'ring, lo! I come 

To good Alcinous' hoſpitable dome, 

Far from my native coaſt, I rove alone, 

A wretched ſtranger, and of all unknown! 
The goddeſs anſwer d. Father, I obey, 

And point-the wand'ring traveller his way : 

Well known to me the palace you enquire, 

For faſt beſide it dwells my honour'd fire, 

But filent march, nor greet the common train 

With queſtion needleſs, or enquiry vain, 

A race of rugged mariners are theſe ; 

Unpoliſh'd men, and boiſtrous as their ſeas: 

The native iſlanders alone their care, 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air, 

"Theſe did the ruler of the deep ordain 

To build proud navies, and command the main; 

On canvas wings to cut the wat'ry way 

No bird ſo light, no thought ſo ſwift as they, 
Thus having ſpoke, th' unknown celeſtial leads: 

The footſteps of the deity he treads, 

And ſecret moves along the crouded ſpace, 

Unſeen of all the rude Phaeacian race. 


openly oppoſe another deity, and therefore ſhe acts thus 


inviſibly. 


V. 47. On canvas wings to cut the wat'ry way.] This 
_ circumſtance is not inſerted without a good effect: 
could not but greatly encourage Ulyſſes to underſtand 
that he was arrived amongſt a people that excelled in 


navigation; this gave him a proſpect of being ſpeedily 
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Book VII. HOME RN ODYSSEY 9 
(So Pallas order'd, Pallas to their eyes 

The miſt objected, and condens d the ſkies.) 

The chief with wonder ſees th extended ſtreets, 35 
The ſpreading harbours, and the riding fleets ; 

He next their princes lofty domes admires, 

In ſep'rate iſlands crown'd with riſing ſpires; 


conveyed to his own country, by the aſſiſtance of a na- 


tion ſo expert in maritime affairs, Euſtathius. 

V. $3.———Pallas to their eyes the miſt condenſes * 
Scaliger in his Poetics calls this an impertinent repetiti- 
on, and commends Virgil for not imitating it, for Ho- 
mer dwells upon it no leſs than three times; and i 
one would almoſt imagine that Virgil was of the ſame 
opinion, for he has followed the turn of this whole paſ- 
ſage, and omitted this repetition : yet he treads almoſt 
ſtep by ſtep in the path of Homer, and Æneas and Ulyſ- | 
ſes are drawn in the ſame colours; 


Miratur molem Eneas, magalia quondam : 
Miratur portas, ſtrepitumgue et ſtrata viarum. 
On%ualy d OSure), Mf, x; vis tf oag, 
Aris 3 Hen dy ds. J reli Hubi. 
TU, oxonimeoos dpnpire. 


Homer poetically inſerts the topography of this city of 
the Phaeacians: though they were an unwarlike nation, 


yet they underſtand the art of fortification ; their city 


is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and that wall guarded 
with paliſades. But whence this caution, ſince Homer 
tells us in the preceding book, that they were in no 
danger of an enemy? It might ariſe from their very 
fears, which naturally ſaggeſt to cowards, that they 
cannot be too ſafe ; this would make them practiſe the 
art of fortification more aſſiduouſiy than a more brave 
people, who uſually put more confidence in valour than 


in walls, as was the practice of the Spartans. 


10 HOMER ODYSSEY. Bock vn. 
And deep intrenchments, and high walls of ſtone, 


That gird the city like a marble zone. 60 


At length the kingly palace gates he view'd: 

There ſtoppꝰd the goddeſs, and her ſpeech renew d. 
My taſk is done; the manſion you enquire 

Appears before you: enter, and admire. 

High-thron'd, and feaſting, there thou ſhalt behold 65 

The ſceptred Rulers. Fear not, but be bold: 

A decent boldneſs ever meets with friends, 

Succeeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends, 

Firſt to the queen prefer a ſuppliant's claim, 

Alcinous' queen, Arete is her name, : 70 

The ſame her parents, and her pow'er the ſame. 

For know, from Ocean's god Nauſithous ſprung, 

And Peribaea, beautiful and young: 


y. 63. My taſk is done, etc.] As Deities ought not 
to be introduced without a neceſſity, ſo, when intro- 
duced, they ought to be employed in acts of impor- 
tance, and worthy of their divinity : it may be aſked if 
Homer obſerves this rule in this epiſode, where a god- 
deſs ſeems to appear only to direct Ulyſſes to the palace 
of Alcinous, which, as he himſelf tells us, a child could 
have done? But the chief deſign of Minerva was ta ad- 
viſe Ulyſſes in his preſent exigencies: and (as Euſtathi- 
us remarks) ſhe opens her ſpeech to him with great and 
noble ſentiments. She informs him how to win the fa- 
vour of Alcinous, upon which depends the whole hap- 
pin&ſs of her heroe; and by which ſhe brings about his 
re-eſtabliſhment in his kingdom, the aim of the whole 
Odyſſey, Virgil makes uſe of the ſame method in his 
Eneis, and Venus there executes the ſame office for 
her ſon, as Minerva for her favourite, in ſome degree 
as a guide, but chiefly as a counſellor, 
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(Eurymedon's laſt hope, who rulid of old | 

The race of giants, impious, ,proud and bold; 75 
Periſf'd the nation in unrighteous war, 

Periſh'd the prince, and left this only heir.) 

Who now, by Neptune's am'rous pow'r compreſt, 


. Produc'd a monarch that his people bleſt, 


Father and prince of the Phaeacian name; 80 
From him Rhexenor and Alcinous came. 

The firſt by Phoebus? burning arrows fired, 

New from his nuptials, hapleſs youth! expir d. 

No ſon ſurviv'd: Arete heir'd his ſtate, 


And her, Alcinous choſe his royal mate. 85 


V. 74. Eurymedon, ete.] This paſſage is worthy ob- 
ſervation, as it diſcovers to us the time when the race 
of the antient giants. periſhed ; this Enrymedon was 
grandfather to Naufithous, the father of Alcinous; fo 
that the giants were extirpated forty or fiſty years be- 
fore the war of Troy. This exactly agrees with anci- 
ent ſtory, which informs us, that Hercules and Theſe- 
us purged the earth from thoſe monſters. Plutarch in 
his life of Theſeus tells ns, that they were men of great 
ſtrength, and public robbers, one of whom was called 
the Bender of Pines. Now Theſeus ſtole away Helen 
in her infancy, and conſequently theſe giants were de- 
ſtroyed ſome years before the Trojan expedition, Da- 
cier 7 Plutarch. | 

V. 84, etc. Arete.] It is obſervable that this Arete 
was both wife and niece to Alcinous, au inſtance that 
the Grecians married with ſuch near relations: the ſame 
appears from Demoſthenes and other Greek orators. 
But what then is the notion of inceſt amongſt the anci- 
ents? The collateral branch was not thought inceſtu- 
ous, for Juno was the wife and ſiſter of ſupiter. Brothers 
likewiſe married their brother's wives, as Deiphobus He- 


12 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Bock VII. 
With honours yet to womankind unknown, 

This queen he graces, and divides the throne: 
In equal tenderneſs her ſons conſpire, 

And all the children emulate their ſire. 

When thro' the ſtreet ſhe gracious deigns to move, 90 
(The public wonder, and the public love) 

The tongues of all with tranſport ſound her praiſe, 
The eyes of all, as on a goddeſs, gaze. 

She feels the triumph of a gen'rous breaſt 

To heal diviſions, to relieve th' oppreſt; 5 
In virtue rich; in bleſſing others, bleſt. 


len, after the death of Paris: the ſame was practiſed a- 
mongſt the Jews, and conſequently being permitted by 
Moſes was not inceſtuous. So that the only inceſt was 
in the aſcending, not collateral or deſcending branch; 
as when parents and children married; thus when Myr- 
rha lay with her father, and Lot with his daughters, 
this was accounted inceſt, The reaſon is very evident, 
a child cannot pay the duty of a child to a parent, and 
at the ſame time of a wife or huſband; nor can a fa- 
ther a& with the authority of a father towards a perſon 
whois at once his wife and daughter. The relations 
interſere, and introduce confuſion, where the law of na- 

v. 95. To heal diviſions, etc.] This office of Arete 


has been looked upon as ſomewhat extraordinary, that 


ſhe ſhould decide the quarrels of the ſubjects, a province 
more proper for Alcinous; and therefore the ancients 
endeavoured to ſoften it by different readings; and in- 
ſtead of oiow 7" wopodenvs, they inſerted iow ＋ oporsuor, 
or ſhe decides amongſt women, Euſtathius in the text 
reads it in a third way, yow 7 weprrunre, or by her wiſ* 
dom, Spondanus believes, that the queen had a ſhare 
in the government of the Phacacians ; but >" 

8 
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. Go then ſecure, thy humble ſuit prefer, 


And owe thy country and thy friends to her. 
With that the goddeſs deigned no longer ſtay, 

But o'er the world of waters wing'd her way : 100 

Forſaking Scheria's ever pleaſing ſhore, 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore 

Thence, where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 

With opening ſtreets and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 

She paſt, delighted with the well-known ſeats; 105 

And to Erectheus' ſacred dome retreats. 
Mean-while Ulyſſes at the palace waits, 

There ſtops, and anxious with his ſoul debates, 

Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates, 


thinks the poet intended to ſet the character of Arete in 
a fair point of light, ſhe bearing the chief part in this 
book, and a great ſhare in the ſequel of the Odyſſey ; : 
by this method he introduces her to the beſt advantage, 


and makes her a perſon of importance, and worthy to 


have a place in heroic poetry; and indeed he has given 
her a very amiable character. 

y. 109. Fixt in amaze before the royal gates] The 
poet here opens a very agreeable ſcene, and deſcribes 
the beauty of the palace and gardens of Alcinous, Dio- 
dorus Siculus adapts this paſſage to the iſland Taprobane, 
Juſtin Martyr to paradiſe ; Ts Tlapad\tios di eln bet Tov 
"Anxaves w our He. He tranſcribes this whole 
paſſage into his apology, but with ſome variation from 
the common editions, for inſtead of 


- —— ANALG 142) ater 


Zadepi n ryei uc, he reads, 
dAX det du Cappt'n, etc. perhaps more elegantly, 
Euſtathius obſerves that Homer ſuits his poetry to the 


things he relates, for in the whole Iliad there is not a de- 
Vor. II. B 


% 
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The front appear d with radiant ſplendors gay, 119 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day, 

The walls were maſſy braſs: the cornice high 

Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the sky: 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe ; 

The pillars ſilver, on a brazen baſe; 115 


ſeription of this nature, nor an opportunity to intro- 
duce it in a poem that repreſents nothing but objects of 
terror and blood. The poet himſelf ſeems to go a little 
out of the way to bring it into the Odyſſey; for it has no 
neceſſary connection with the poem, nor would it be leſs 
perfect if it had been omitted: but as Mercury, when he 
ſurveyed the bower of Calypſo, raviſhed with the beau- 
ty of it, ſtood a while in a ſtill admiration; ſo Homer, 
delighted with the ſcenes he draws, ſtands ſtill a few mo- 
ments, and ſuſpends the ſtory of the poem, to enjoy the 
beauties of theſe gardens of Alcinous, But even here 

he ſhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy run out 
into a long deſcription: he concludes the whole in the 
compaſs of twenty verſes, and reſumes the thread of his 
ſtory, Rapin, 1 confeſs, cenſures the deſcription of 
the gardens: he calls it puerile and too light for elo- 
quence, that it is ſpun out to too great a length, and is 
ſomewhat affected, has no due coherence with, nor bears 
a juſt proportion to the whole, by reaſon of its being 
too glittering. This is ſpoken with too great ſeverity; 
it is neceſſary to relieve the mind of the reader ſometimes 
with gayer ſcenes, that it may proceed with a freſh ap- 
petite to the ſucceeding entertainment. In ſhort, if it 
be a fault, it is a beautiful fault; and Homer may be 
ſaid here, as he was upon another occaſion by St. Au- 
guſtin, to be dulciſime vanus. The admiration of the 
gold and filver is no blemiſh to Ulyſſes: for, as Euſta- 
thius remarks, it proceeds not out of avarice, but from 


the beauty of the work, and uſcfulneſs and magnificence 


VII- 
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Silver the lintals deep- projecting o'er, 


And gold, the ringlets that command the door. 

Two rows of ſtately dogs, on either hand, 

In ſculptur'd gold and labour'd filver ſtand. 

Theſe Vulcan form'd with art divine, to wait 120 
Immortal guardians at Alcinous' gate; 

Alive each animated frame appears, 

And ſtill to live, beyond the pow'r of years. 


of the buildings. The whole deſcription, continues he, 
ſuits the character of the Phaeacians, a proud, luxurious 
people, delighted with ſhew and oſtentation. 

V. 118. Two rows of ſtately dogs, etc.] We have al- 
ready ſeen that dogs were kept as a piece of ſtate, from 
the inſtance of thoſe that attended Telemachus : here 
Alcinous has images of dogs in gold, for the ornament 
of his palace; Homer animates them in his poetry; 
but to ſoften the deſcription, he introduces Vulcan, and 
aſcribes the wonder to the power of a god. If we take 
the poetical dreſs away, the truth is, that theſe dogs 
were formed with ſuch excellent art, that they ſeemed 
to be alive, and Homer by a liberty allowable to poetry 
deſcribes them as really having that life, which they 
only have in appearance. In the Iliad he ſpeaks of liv- 
ing tripods with greater boldneſs. Euſtathius recites 
another opinion of ſome of the ancients, who thought 
theſe Kuyzs not to be animals, but a kind of large nails 
(1485) or pins, made uſe of in buildings, and to this 
day the name is retained by builders, as dogs of iron, 
etc. It is certain the words will bear this interpretati- 


on, but the former is more after the ſpirit of Homer, 


and more noble in poetry. Beſides, if the latter were 
intended, it would be abſurd to aſcribe a work of ſo lit- 
tle importance to a deity. 
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Fair thrones within from ſpace to ſpace were rais'd, 
Where various carpets with imbroidry blaz'd, 125 
The work of matrons : theſe the princes preſt, 

Day following day, a long continu'd feaſt, 

Refulgent pedeſtals the walls ſurround, 

Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown'd ; 


Y. 124. Fair thrones within, ete.] The poet does 
not ſay of what materials theſe thrones were made, 
whether of gold or ſilver, to avoid the imputation of 
being thought fabulous in his deſcription ; it being al- 
moſt incredible, remarks Euſtathius, that ſuch quanti- 
ties of gold and falver could be in the poſſeſſion of ſuch 
a king as Alcinous; though, if we conſider that his 
people were greatly given to navigation, the relation 
may come within the bounds of credibility, 

V. 128, Refulgent pedeſtals the walls ſurround, 

Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown'd.] 
This is a remarkable piece of grandeur : lamps, as ap- 
pears from the 18th of the Odyſſey, were not at this 
time known to the Grecians, but only torches: theſe 
were held by images in the ſhape of beautiful youths, 


and thoſe images were of gold. Lucretius has tranſlat- 
ed theſe verſes, 


Aurea ſunt juvenum ſimulacra per aedeis, 
Lampades igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 
Lumina nocturnis epulis ut ſuppeditentur. 


It is admirable to obſerve with what propriety Homer 
adapts his poetry to the characters of his perſons; Ne- 
ſtor is a wiſe man; when he is firſt ſeen in the Odyſſey, 
it is at ſacriſice, and there is not the leaſt appearance 
of pomp or luxury in his palace or entertainments, The 
Phaeacians are of an oppoſite character, and the poet 
deſcribes them conſiſtently with it ; they are all alonga 
proud, idle, effeminate people ; though ſuch a pom- 
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The poliſh'd ore, reflecting ev'ry ray, 130 
Blaz d on the banquets with a double day. 

Full fifty handmaids from the houſhold train; 

Some turn the mill, or ſift the golden grain, 

Some ply the loom; their buſy ſingers move 

Like poplar- leaves when Zephyr fans the grove. 133 
pous deſcription would have ill ſuited the wiſe Neſtor, 


it excellently agrees with the vain Alcinous, 
V. 135. Like poplar-leaves when Zephyr fans the 


grove.) There is ſome obſcurity in this ſhort alluſion, 


and ſome refer it to the work, others to the damſels 
imployed in work: Euſtathius is of the opinion that it 
alludes to the damſels, and expreſſes the quick and con- 
tinued motion of their hands: I have followed this in- 
terpretation, and think that Homer intended to illuſtrate 
that quick and intermingled motion, by comparing them 
to the branches of a pophr agitated by winds, all at 
once in motion, ſome bending this, ſome that way. 
The other interpretations are more forced, and leſs in- 
TE 
V. 107. [of the original, ] 


K aiypoorav I do, Eronuberar Vypov Than.) 
This paſſage is not without difficulty; ſome of the an- 
cients underſtood it to ſignify the thickneſs and cloſencſs 
of the texture, which was ſo compattly wrought, that 
oil could not penetrate it; others thought it expreſſed 
the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of it, as if oil ſeemed to 
flow from it; or laſtly, that it ſhone with ſuch a gloſſy 
colour as looked like oil, Dacier renders the verſe ac- 
cording to the opinion firſt recited. 


Sy cloſe the work that oil diffus'd in vain, 
Clides off innoxious and without à ſtain, 
Any of theſe interpretations make the paſſage intelligible, 


though I think the deſcription does better without it. 
B 3 
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Not more renown'd the men of Scheria's iſle, 

For ſailing arts and all the nayal toil, 

Than works of female ſkill their women's pride,- 

The flying ſhuttle thro' the threads to guide: 

Pallas to theſe her double gifts imparts, 140 
Inventive genius, and induſtrious arts. 


Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, 
From ſtorms defended and inclement ſkies : 


It is left to the judgment of the reader which to prefer; 
they are all to be found in Euſtathius. 

V. 138, -----Works of female ſkill their women's pride.] 
We may gather from what Homer here relates concern- 
ing the {kill of theſe Phaeacian damſels, that they were 
famed for theſe works of curioſity: the Corcyrians were 
much given to traffic, and perhaps they might bring 
ſlaves from the Sidonians, who inſtructed them in theſe 
* manufactures. Dacier, | 

v. 142. Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies.) This 
famous garden of Alcinous contains no more than four 
acres of ground, which in thoſe times of ſimplicity was 
thought a large one even for a prince, It is laid out as 
Euſtathius obſerves, into three parts: a grove for fruits 
and ſhade, a vineyard, and an allotment for olives and 
herbs. It is watered with two fountains, the one ſup- 
plies the palace and town, the other the garden and the 
flowers. But it may be asked what reality chere is in 
the relation, and whether any trees bear fruit all the 
year in this iſland? Euſtathius obſerves, that experience 
teaches the contrary, and that it is only true of the 
ꝑreateſt part of the year; Homer, adds he, diſguiſes the 
true ſituation of the Phaeacians, and here deſcribes it as 
one of the happy iflands; at once to inrich his poetry, 
and to avoid a diſcovery of his poetical exaggeration. 
The relation is true of other places, if Pliny and The- 
ophraſtus deſerve credit, as Dacier obſerves; thus the 


140 
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Four acres was th' allotted ſpace of ground, 

Fenc'd with a green encloſure all around. 145 
Tall thriving trees confeſs d the fruitful mold; 

The red'ning apple ripens here to gold; 

Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, 

With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 

The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 150 
And verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 

The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 

Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail: 


citron bears during the whole year fruits and flowers, 
Arbos ipſa omnibus horis.. pomifera, aliis cadentibus, aliis 
matureſcentibus, aliis vero ſubnaſcentibus, The ſame is 
related of other trees by Pliny : Nevuſque fruftus in his 
cum Annetino pendet ; he affirms the like of the pine, 

habet fructum matureſcentem, habet proximo anno ad maturi- 
tatem venturum, ac deinde tertio, etc, So that what Ho- 
mer relates is in itſelf true, though not entirely of Phae- 
acia, Or perhaps it might be only intended for a more 
beautiful and poetical manner of deſcribing the conſtant 
ſucceſſion of one fruit after another in a fertile climate. 


Fig, on figs ariſe. 


Ariſtotle applied this hemiſtic ſcoffingly to the ſyco- 
phants of Athens: he was about to leave that city up- 
on its rejoicing at the death of Socrates; and, quoting 
this verſe, he ſaid he would not live in a place where 


— I ypacxe ouxov d' int TUX: 


aluding to the derivation of the word ſycophant. Eu- 
ſtathius. 


- Some dry the blaci'ning cluſters in the ſun. 


To underſtand this paſſage aright, it is neceſſary to 
know the manner of ordering the vintage amongſt the 
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Each dropping pear a following pear ſoppües, 
On apples apples, figs on figs ariſe; 155 
The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 
Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all th' united labours of the year; 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, 160 
Some dry the black'ning cluſters in the ſun. 


Greeks: Firſt, they carried all the grapes they gathered 
into an bouſe for a ſeaſon; afterwards they expoſed them 
ten days to the ſun, and let them lie abroad as many 
nights in the freſhneſs of the air; then they kept them 
five days in cool ſhades, and on the ſixth they trod 


them, and put the wine into veſſels: this we learn from 


Heſiod : tpſwy, verſe 229. 
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Homer diſtinguiſhes the whole into three orders: 
Firſt, the grapes that have already been expoſed to the 
ſun are trod; the ſecond order is of the grapes that are 
expoſed, while the others are treading; and the third, 
of thoſe that are ripe to be gathered, while the others 
are thus ordering. Homer himſelf thus explains it, by 
ſaying, that while ſome vines were loaded*with black 
and mature grapes, others were green, or but juſt turn- 
ing to blackneſs. Homer undoubtedly founds this poe- 
tical relation upon obſerving ſome vines that bore fruit 
thrice annually. Pliny affirms this to be true, lib. 16. 
cap. 27. Vites quidem et triferae ſunt, quas ob id inſa- 
nas vocant, quoniam in iis aliae matureſcunt, ai turge- 
feunt, dliac florent. Dacier. 
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Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, 
"oh The groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine, 


Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, ? 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny fide, 165 F 
And there in autumn's riches purple dy'd. 

Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 


160 In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 


Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpect crown'd 24 


hered This chro' the gardens leads its ſtreams around, 170 
them Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground: 5 
2 While that in pipes beneath the palace flows; 

them 


And thence its current on the town beſtows; 


trod | 

from To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, | 
The people one, and one ſupplies the king. 17 5 | 

Buch were the glories which the gods ordain'd | 

To grace Alcinous, and his happy land. | 
Ev'n from the chief, who men and nations knew, 

ders: Th' un wonted ſcene ſurprize and rapture drew; 

o the In pleaſing thought he ran the proſpect o er, 180 

hird, Then haſty enter'd at the lofty door. 

thers Night now approaching, in the palace ſtand, 

2 by With goblets crown'd, the rulers of the land; 

CR Prepar'd for reſt, and off ring to the“ god 185 

poe- Who bears the virtue of che ſleepy rod. » 

fruit 

IC Mercury. 

%- y 184. Prepar'd for reſt, and offering to the god 

„ge- IWho bears the virtue of the ſleepy rod. 


I have already explained from Athenaeus this cuſtom of 
offering to Mercury at the concluſion of entertainments: 
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Unſeen he glided thro? the joyous croud, 

With darkneſs circled, and an ambient cloud; 

Direct to great Alcinous* throne he came, 

And proſtrate fell before th' imperial dame. 

Then from around him drop'd the veil of night; 190 
Sudden he ſhines, and manifeſt to ſight. 

The nobles gaze, with awful fear oppreſt; 


Silent they gaze, and eye the god-like gueſt ; 


Daughter of great Rhexenor! (thus began 
Low at her knees, the much-induring man) 195 
To thee, thy conſort, and this royal train, 
To all that ſhare the bleſſings of your reign, 


he was thought by the ancients to preſide over ſleep: 
dat ſomnos adimitque, according to Horace, as Dacier 
obſerves: in following ages this practice was altered, 
and they offered not to Mercury; but to Jove the Per- 
fecter, or to Ze0s Teac &. 

V. 190. Then from ground him drop'd the veil of night.] 
Tf this whole ſtory of the veil of air had been told ſim- 
ply and nakedly, it would imply no more than that U- 
lyſſes arrived without being diſcovered; and the break- 
ing of the veil denotes his firſt coming into ſight, in the 
preſence of the queen, But Homer ſteps out of the 
vulgar road of an hiſtorian, and clothes it, with a ſubli- 
mity worthy of heroic poetry. In the ſame manner 
Virgil diſcovers his Xneas to Dido; 


Cum circumfuſa repente 
Scindit ſz nubes, et in aera purgat opertum, 


Scaliger prefers theſe verſes to thoſe of Homer, and per- 
haps with good reaſon; he calls the laſt part of the ſe- 


cond verſe a divine addition; and indeed it is far more 


beautiful than the beopg7@ 4np of Homer. 


y* 196. To thee, thy conſort , and this royal train.] 
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A ſuppliant bends: oh pity human woe! 

'Tis what the happy to th' unhappy owe. 

A wretched exile to his country ſend, 200 
Long worn with griefs, and long without a friend. 


Minerva commanded Ulyſſes to ſupplicate the queen: 
why then does he exceed the directions of the goddeſs, 
and not only addreſs himſelf to Alcinous, but to the reſt 
of the aſſembly ? Spondanus anſwers, that Ulyſſes adapts 
himſelf to the preſent circumſtances, and ſeeing the 
king and other peers in the ſame aſſembly, he thought 
it improper not to take notice of them : he therefore 
addreſſes himſelf to all, that he may make all his friends. 
But then does not Minerva give improper directions? 
and is not Ulyſſes more wiſe than the goddeſs of wiſ- 
dom? The true reaſon therefore may perhaps be, that 
Ulyſſes really complies with the injunctions of the god- 
dels: ſhe commands him to addreſs himſelf to the 
queen: and he does ſo: this I take to mean chiefly or 
primarily, but not excluſively of the king : if the paſ- 
ſage be thus underſtood, it ſolves the objection. 

V. 200. A wretched ** to his country ſend.] Ulyſſes 
here ſpeaks very conciſely : and he may ſeem to break 
abruptly into the ſubject of his petition, without letting 
the audience either into the knowlege of his condition 
or perſon, Was this a proper method to prevail over 
an aſſemly of ſtrangers? But his geſture ſpoke for him, 
he threw himſelf into the poſture of a ſuppliant, and the 
perſons of all ſuppliants were eſteemed to be ſacred: he 
declared himſelf to be a man in calamity, and reſerves 
his ſtory to be told more at large, when the ſurprize of 
the Phaeacians at the ſudden appearance of a ſtranger 
was over; this conciſeneſs therefore is not blameable, 
but rather an inſtance of Homer's-judgment, who knows 
when to be ſhort, and when to be copious, 
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So may the gods your better days increaſe, 

And all your joys deſcend on all your race, 

So reign for ever on your country's breaſt, : 

Your people bleſſing, by your people bleſt ! 205 
Then to the genial hearth he bow'd his face, 

And humbled in the aſhes took his place. 


V. 207. And humbled in the aſhes took his place.] This 
was the cuſtom of ſuppliants: they betook themſelves to 
the hearth as ſacred, and a place of refuge. It was 
particularly in the- protection of Veſta: thus Tully, 
lib. 2. de Natura Deorum ; Nomen Veſtae ſumptum eft a 
Graecis, ea eft enim | quae illis zei dicitur, juſque ejus 
ad aras et focos pertinet. Apollonius likewiſe, as Spon- 
d mus obſerves, takes notice of this cuſtom of ſuppliants, 


To dv, xai avavio tis torin A“ 
"I; avov, ht Jian Avypoig ixeryor TETUXIAOL, 


That is, they betook themſelves to the hearth, and there 
ſate mute, which is the cuſtom of all unhappy ſuppliants, 
If it was a cuſtom, as Apollonius obſerves, to fit mute, 
this gives another reaſon why Ulyſſes uſed but few words 
in his ſupplication: he had greatly outraged a practice 
that was eſtabliſhed as ſacred amongſt the Greeks, and 
had not acted in the character of a ſuppliant, if he had 
launched out into a long oration. 

This was the moſt fare and effectual way-of ſupplica - 
tion; thus when Themiſtocles fled to Admetus king of 
the Moloſſians, he placed himſelf before the hearth, and 
was received, though that king had formerly vowed his 
deſtruction. Plutarch indeed calls it an unuſual way of 
ſupplication, but that proceeded from his carrying a 
child in his arms to move the greater compaſſion, not 
from his throwing himſelf into the protection of the 
houſhold-gods, 
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Silence enſu'd, The eldeſt firſt began, 8 
Echeneus ſage, a venerable man 
Whoſe well taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſt, 210 
And join'd to that th' experience of the laſt, 
Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 
And mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence. 

Oh ſight (he cry'd) diſhoneſt and unjuſt ! 
A gueſt, a ſtranger, ſeated in the duſt ! 215 
To raiſe the lowly ſuppliant from the ground 
Befits a monarch, Lo! the peers around 
But wait thy word, the gentle gueſt to grace 
And ſeat him fair in ſome diſtinguiſh'd place. 
Let firſt the herald due libation pay 220 
To Jove, who guides the wand*rer on his way; 
Then ſet the genial banquet in his view, 
And give the ſtranger- gueſt a ſtranger's due. 


His ſage advice the liſt'ning king obeys, 
He ſtretch'd his hand the prudent chief to raiſe, 225 
And from his ſeat Laodamas remov'd, 
(The monarch's offspring, and his beſt belov'd) 


V. 209. Echeneus ſage, etc.] The expreſſion in the 
original, as Dacier obſerves, is remarkable: Echeneus 
an old man, who knew many ancient, aud great variety of 
things ; he was wiſe by long experience, and by being 
converſant in ancient ſtory : the author of the book of 
Wiſdom ſpeaks almoſt in the ſame expreſſions: Scit prae- 
terita et de futuris aeſlimat. 

V. 226. Aud from his ſeat Laodamas remov'd.] Plas 
tarch in his Sympoſiacs diſcuſſes a queſtion, whether the 
maſter of the feaſt ſhould place his gueſts, or let them 

Vor. II. 7 
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There next his ſide the god-like hero fat ; | 
With ſtars of filver ſhone the bed of ſtate. 
The golden ew'r a beauteous handmaid brings, 230 
Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings, 

' Whoſe poliſh'd vaſe with copious ſtreams ſupplies 

A ſilver laver, of capacious ſize. 
The table next in regal order ſpread, 
The glitt'ring caniſters are heap'd with bread : 235 
Viands of various kinds invite the taſte, 

Of choiceſt ſort and ſavour, rich repaſt! 

Thus ſeaſting high, Aleinous gave the ſign 

And bad the herald pour the roſy wine. 

Let all around the due libation pay EE. 7 
To Jove, who guides the wand'rer on his way. 

He ſaid. Pontonous heard the king's command; 
The circling goblet moves from hand to hand; - 
Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man. 
Alcinous then, with aſpect mild, began. 245 

Princes and peers, attend ! while we impart 
To you, the thoughts of no inhuman heart, 


ſeat themſelves promiſcuouſly : he there commends this 
conduct of Alcinous, as an inſtance of a courteous diſ- 
poſition and great humanity, who gave a place of dig- 
nity to a ſtranger and ſuppliant. 

v. 240. Te due libation pay to Jove. ] We have alrea- 
dy ſeen that the whole aſſembly was about to pour liba- 
tions to Mercury; whence is it then that they now offer 
to jupiter? Euſtathius obſerves, it was becauſe ofthe arri- 
val of this ſtranger, and Jupiter preſides over all ſtrangers, 


and is frequently ſtiled Zeus S. and Zæbs tori x0: 


220 


235 
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Now pleas'd and ſatiate from the ſocial rite 

Repair we to the bleſſings of the night: 

But with the riſing day, aſſembled here, 250 
Let all the elders of the land appear, 

Pious obſerve our hoſpitable laws, 

And heav'n propitiate in the ſtrapger's cauſe: 

Then join'd in council, proper means explore w—_ 
Safe to tranſport him to the wiſh'd-for ſhore : 265) 
(How diſtant that, imports not us to know, 
Nor weigh the labour, but relieve the woe.) 
Mean-time, nor harm nor anguiſh let him bear ; 
This interval, heav'n truſts him to our care, 


But to his native land our charge reſign'd, 260 


Heav'n is his life to come, and all the woes behind. 


Then muſt he ſuffer what the fates ordain; 

For fate has wove the thread of life with pain, 

And twins ev'n from the birth, are miſery and man! \' 
But if deſcended from th* Olympian bow'r, 265 


Gracious approach us ſome immortal pow'r ; 

If in that form thou com'lt a gueſt divine: 

Some high event the conſcious gods deſign, 

As yet, unbid they never grac'd our feaſt, 

The ſolemn facrifice call'd down the gueſt; 270 
Then manifeſt of heav'n the viſion ſtood, 

And to our eyes familiar was the god. 

Oft with ſome favoured traveller they ſtray, 

And ſhine before him all the deſart way: 

With ſocial intercourſe, and face to face, 275 


The friends and guardians of our pious race. 
OD C 2 
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So near approach we their celeſtial kind, 


By juſtice, truth, and probity of mind; 

As our dire neighbours of Cyclopean birth 

Match in fierce wrong, the giant - ſons of earth, 280 
Let no ſuch thought (with modeſt grace rejoin'd 

The prudent Greek) poſſeſs the royal mind. 


V. 277. So near approach we their celeſtial kind, etc.] 
There is ſome intricacy in this'paſſage, and much labour 
has been uſed to explain it. Some would have it to 
imply, that © we are as nearly allied to the gods, as 
* the Cyclops and giants, who are deſcended from 

them; and if the gods frequently appear to theſe gi- 


© ants who defy them; how much more may it be ex- 
© pected by the Phacacians to enjoy that favour, who 


© reverence and adore them? Euſtathius explains it af- 


ter another method; Alcinous had conceived a fixed 
hatred againſt the race of the Cyclops, who had expelled 
the Phacacians from their country, and forced them to 
ſeek a new habitation ; he here expreſſes that hatred, 
and fays, that the Phaeacians reſemble the gods as much 
in goodneſs, as the Cyclops and giants one the other 
in impiety: he illuſtrates it, by ſhewing that the expreſ- 
ſion has the ſame import as if we ſhould ſay that Socra- 
tes comes as near to Plato in virtue, as Anytus and Me- 
litus to one another in wickedneſs; and indeed the con- 
ſtruction will be eaſy, by underſtanding AN NA 
in the ſecond verſe. | 


-===-———-E giorv uber? ku, 
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I have already ſpoken of the preſence of the gods at 
the ſacrifices, in a former note upon the Odyſſey: this 
frequent intercourſe of the gods was agreeable to the 


theology of the ancients; but why then is Alcinous 
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Book VII. HOMERS ODYSSEY. 29 
Alas ! a mortal, like thyſelf, am I; 
No glorious native of yon azure ſky : 

In form, ah how unlike their heav'nly kind ! 285 
How more inferior in the gifts of mind! 

Alas, a mortal! moſt oppreſt of thoſe 

Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes ; 

By a ſad train of miſeries alone 


Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none ! 290 


By heav'n's high will compell'd from ſhore to ſhore; 
With heav'n's high will prepar'd to ſuffer more. 
What hiſtories of toil could I declare? 


But ſtill long-weary'd nature wants repair ; 


Spent with fatigue, and ſhrunk with pining faſt, 295 


My craving bowels ſtill require repaſt. 

Howe'er the noble, ſuff ring mind may grieve 

Its load of anguiſh, and diſdain to live; 

Neceſſity demands our daily bread; 

Hunger is inſolent, and will be fed. 300 
But finiſh, oh ye peers ! what you propoſe, 

And let the morrow's dawn conclude my woes. 
Pleas'd will I ſuffer all the gods ordain, 

To ſee my ſoil, my fon, my friends, again. 


ſurprized at the appearance of Ulyſſes, whom he looks 


upon as a god, if ſuch favours were frequent? Sponda- 


nus replies, that it is the unuſualneſs of the time, not the 
appearance, that ſurprizes Alcinous,; the gods appeared 
either at their ſacrifices, or in their journies, and there- 
fore he looks upon this viſit as a thing extraordinary. 
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30 HOMERS ODYSSEY. Book VII. 
That view vouchſaf d, let inftant death ſurprize 305 
With ever- during ſhade theſe happy eyes ! 

'Th' aſſembled peers with gen'ral praiſe approv'd 
His pleaded reaſon, and the ſuit he mov'd. 


Fach drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 

And to the gifts of balmy fleep repairs. 310 
Ulyſſes in the regal walls alone 

Remain'd : beſide him, on a ſplendid throne, ; 
Divine Arete and Alcinous ſhone. 


The queen, on nearer view, the gueſt ſurvey 4 

Rob'd in the garments her own hands had made; 315 
Not without wonder ſeen, Then thus began, 

Her words addreſfing to the god-like man. 


v. 305. That view vichſafed, let inſtam death, etc.] 
It is very neceſſary to recall frequently to the reader's 
mind the deſire Ulyſſes has to reach his own country ; 
and to ſhew that he is abſent not by choice, but neceſſi · 

> all the diſorders in his kingdums happen by reaſon 
of his abſence : it is therefore neceſſary to ſet the deſire 
of his return in the ſtrongeſt point of light, that he may 
not ſeem acceſfary to thoſe I” rders, by being abſent 
when it was in his power to return, It is obſervable that 
Ulyſſes does not here make any mention of Penelope, 


whom he ſcarce ever omits in other places, as. one of 


the chief inducements to wiſh for his country; the rea- 
fon of his filence, ſays Euſtathius, is, becauſe he is un- 
willing to abate the favour of Alcinovs, by a diſeovery 
that would ſhew it was impoſſible for him to marry his 
daughter; fuch a diſcovery might make the king pro- 
ceed more coolly towards his tranſportation ; whereas it 
would afterwards be leſs dangerous, when he has had an 
opportunity fully to engage him in his favour. 


Book VII. HOMER ODYSSEY. 3x 
Cam'ſt thou not hither, wond'rous ſtranger! ſay, 
From lands remote, and o'er a length of ſea? 
Tell then whenceartthou ? whence that princely air? 426 
And robes like theſe, ſo recent and ſo fair? 
Hard is the taſk, oh princeſs! you impoſe-: 
(Thus ſighing fpoke the man of many woes) 
v. 322. Hard is the taſk, oh princeſs!] Eneas in 


Virgil ſpeaks to Venus after the fatne manner, as Ulyſſes 
to Arete. 


O Dea, ſi prima repetens ab origine pergam, 
Et vacet annales noftrorum audire laborum, 
Ante diem clauſo compnet veſper Olympo. 


Scaliger obſerves that Virgil ſo far exceeds the verſes __ 


Homei that they will not even bear a compariſon: he 

is ſuperior almoſt in every word; for inſtance, he ren- 
ders q unνν,ᷣ , by prima ab origine, and adds the word 
vacet beautifully; and ſtill more beautiſully he tranſlates 
4 RA. annals noſtrorum audire lahorum ; and. 


laſtly he paraphraſes the word 4py 4A £oy by a molt 


harmonious line, 


Ante diem clauſo componet nad Olymps, 
Which excellently deſcribes the multitude of the ſuffer- 
ings of Xneas, which could not be compreperttect in the 
relation of a whole day. 

I will not deny but that Virgil excells Homer in this 
and many other paſſages which he borrows from him: 
but then is it a juſt concluſion to infer, after the man- 
ner of Scaliger, that Virgil is a better poet than Homer ? 


To conclude from particulars to generals is a falſe way 


of arguing. It is as if in a comparifon of two perfons, 


a man ſhould from ſingle features giye a ſuperiority of 
beauty, which is only to be gathered from the mme. 


try of the whole body. 


22 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book VII. 
The long, the mournful ſeries to relate 


Of all my forrows, ſent by heav'n and fate ! 325 Amid 
Yet what you alk, attend. An iſland lies Me, « 
Beyond theſe tracts, and under other ſkies, — Unble 
Ogygia nam'd, in Ocean's watry arms : © | | Whet 
Where dwells Calypſo, dreadful in her charms ! Laun 
V. 326. Tet what you aſk attend Homer here neas i 
gives a ſummary of the ſubje& of the two preceding him t 
books: this recapitulation cannot indeed be avoided, 

- becauſe it is neceſſary to let Alcinous into his ſtory, p. 
and this cannot be done without a repetition; but gene- | 
rally all repetitions are tedious: the reader is offended and 1 
when that is related which he knows already, he re- this h 
ceives no new inſtruction to entertain his judgment, mach 
nor any new deſcriptions to excite his curioſity, and by hind: 
theſe means the very ſoul of poetry is extinguiſhed, and V. 
it becomes unſpirited and lifeleſs, When. therefore re- | Hom 
petitions are abſolutely neceſſary, they ought always Eon: 
to be ſhort; and I may appeal to the reader if he is not deſcri 
tired with many in Homer, eſpecially when made in the and t 
very ſame words? Here indeed Ulyſſes tells his ſtory his cc 
but in part; the queen aſked him who he was, but he ſome 
paſſes over this without any reply, and reſerves the ſiſtent 
greateſt part of his ſtory to a time of more leiſure, Hom 
that he may diſcover himſelf to a better advantage be- cont? 
fore the whole peerage of the Phaeacians. I do not al- oppol 
ways condemn even the verbal repetitions of Homer; the f 
ſometimes, as in embaſſies, they may be neceſſary, becauſe but h 
every word is ſtamped with authority, and perhaps they weak 
might be cuſtomary in Homer's time; if they were not, frequ 
he had too fruitful an invention not to have varied his . gods, 
thoughts and expreſſions. Boſſu obſerves, that with her y 
reſpect to repetitions Virgil is more exact than Homer; | obyes 
for inſtance, in the firſt book of the Eneis, when . | preſſe 
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Remote from gods or men ſhe holds her reign, 330 
Amid the terrors of the rowling main. 

Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore 

Unbleſt ! to tread that interdicted ſhore: 

When Jove tremendous in the fable deeps 

Launch'd his red — at our ſcatter' d ſhips: 335 


neas is repeating his ſufferings to 4 ſhe interrupts 
him to give him comfort; 


» Nec plura querentem 
Paſſa Venus, medio ſic interfata dolore ef0. 


and in the third book, where good manners obliged 
this hero to relate his ſtory at the requeſt of Andro- 
mache, the poet prevents it by introducing Helenus, who 
hinders the repetition. 

V. 330. Remote from gods or men ſhe holds * reign ] 
Homer has the ſecret. art of introducing the beſt inſtru· 
ctions, in the midſt of the plaineſt narrations. He has 
deſcribed the unworthy paſſion of the goddeſs Calypſo, 
afid the indecent advances ſhe made to detain him from 
his country. It is poſhble this relation might make 
ſome impreſſions upon the mind of the reader, incon- 
ſiſtent with exact morality : what antidote then does 
Homer adminiſter to expell this poiſon? He does not 
content himſelf with ſetting the chaſtity of Penelope in 
oppoſition to the looſe deſires of Calypſo, and ſhe wing 
the great advantage the mortal has over the goddeſs; 
but he here diſcovers the fountain from | whence this 
weakneſs riſes, by ſaying, that neither man nor gods 
frequented this iſland; on one hand the abſence of the 
gods, and on the other the infrequency of objects made 


ber yield at the light of the firſt | that appears. Every 


object is dangerous in ſolitude, eſpecially as Homer ex+ 


preſſes it, if we have no commerce with the gods. 
Dacier, 


24 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book VII, 
Then, all my fleet, and all my foll'wers loſt, 

Sole on a plank, on boiling ſurges toſt, 

Heav'n drove my wreck th' Ogygian iſle to find, 

Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 
Met by the goddeſs there with open arms, 340 
She brib'd my ſtay with more than human charms ; 
Nay promie'd, vainly promis'd, to beſtow 

Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 

But all her blandiſhments ſucceſsleſs prove, 

To baniſh from my breaſt my country's love. 245 
I ſtay reluctant ſev'n continu'd years, 

And water her ambroſial couch with tears. 

The eighth, ſhe voluntary moves to part, 

Or urg'd by Jove, or her own changeful heart. 

A raft was form'd to croſs the ſurging ſea; 350 
Herſelf ſupply'd the ſtores and rich array; 

And gave the gales to waft me on the way. 

In ſev'nteen days appear'd your pleaſing coaſt, 

And woody mountains half in vapours loſt, 


v. 344. But all her blandiſhments ſucceſileſs prove, —] 
' Dacier from Euſtathius aſſigns the reaſon of the refuſal 
of Ulyſſes. to comply with the proffers of Calypſo, to 
forſake his wife and country: it was, becauſe he knew 
that women in love promiſe more than they either can, 
or intend to perform. An inſinuation, that he would 
have complied if he had thought the goddeſs would, or 
could have perform'd her promiſes. But this is con- 
trary to the character of Ulyſſes, whoſe greateſt glory 
it is, not to have liſtened even to a goddeſs. - In this 
view he ceaſes to be an hero, and his return is no long- 


40 


45 
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Joy touch'd my ſoul: my ſoul was joy'd in vain, 35g 
For angry Neptune rouz'd the raging main; | 
The wild winds whiſtle, and the billows roar ; 2 


The fplitting raft the furious tempeſt tore; 


And ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore. 
Soon as their rage ſubſides, the ſeas I brave 360 
With naked force, and ſhoot along the wave, 
To reach this iſle : but there my hopes were loſt, 
The ſurge impell'd me on a craggy coaſt. 

I choſe the ſafer ſea, and chanc'd to find 


A river's mouth impervious to the wind, 365 
And clear of rocks. I fainted by the flood; 


Then toek the ſhelter of the neighb'ring wood. 


*T'was night; and cover'd in the foliage deep, 


Jove plung'd my ſenſes in the death of ſleep, 

All night I flept, oblivious of my pain: 370 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phoebus ſhin'd in vain, 

Nor till oblique he ſlop'd his evening ray, 

Had Somnus dry'd the balmy dews away. 

Then female voices from the ſhore I heard: 

A maid amidſt them, goddeſs-like, appear'd : 375 
To her I ſu'd, ſhe pity'd my diſtreſs; [ 
Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue leſs. 

Who from ſuch youth cou'd hope conſid'rate care? 
In youth and beauty wiſdom is but rare 
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er a virtue, but he returns only becauſe he found not 
a temptation ſufficient to keep him from his country, 

v. 379. In youth and beauty wiſdom is but rare. ] In 
the preceding line Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet imme- 
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She gave me life, reliev d with juſt ſupplies 380 
My wants, and lent theſe robes that ſtrike your eyes. 
This is the truth: and oh ye Pow'ers on high! 
Forbid that want ſhou'd fink me to a lye. 

To this the king. Our daughter but expreſt 
Her cares parſer to our god-like gueſt. 385 


diately changes the words into the maſculine gender, ſor 
grammatically it ought to be ve£@7$pnv ay]149 aca, 
Homer makes this alteration to pay the greater compli- 
ment to Nauſicaa, and he intends to expreſs by it, that 
neither woman nor man of her years could be expected 
to have ſuch remarkable diſcretion. Euſtath. 

Such ſentences being very frequent in the odyſley ; j 
it may not be improper to obſerve, of what beauty a 
ſentence is in epic poetry. A ſentence may be defined, 
a moral inſtruction couched in a few words, Rapin aſ- 
ſerts, that ſentences are more proper in dramatic than 
heroic poetry : for narration is the eſſential character of 
it, and it ought to be one continued thread of diſcourſe, 
ſimple and natural, without an affectation of figures, 
or moral refleQions: that energy which ſome pretend 
to collect and incloſe within a ſmall compaſs of words, 
is wont extremely to weaken the reſt of the diſcourſe, 
and give it a forced air: it ſeems to jut out of the ſtru- 
cture of the poem, and to be independent of it: he 
blames Homer for ſcattering his ſentences too plentiful- 
ly through his poeſy, and calls/it an aſſectation and im- 
perfection. Theſe objections would undoubtedly be of 
weight, if the ſentences were ſo introduced as to break 
the thread of narration, as Rapin rightly obſerves, But 
is this the. caſe with relation to Homer? He puts them in- 
to the mouth of the actors themſelves, and the narrati- 
on goes on without the leaſt interruption : it is not the 
poet who ſpeaks, nor does he ſuſpend the narration to 
make a refined reflection, or give us a ſentence of mora- 
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Book VII. HOMER's ODY SSEY. W. 


Why not herſelf did ſhe conduct the way, 
And with her handmaids to our court convey ? 


Hero and king! (Ulyſles thus reply'd) 
Nor blame her faultleſs, nor ſuſpe& of pride: 390 
She bad me follow in th' attendant train; 


Suppliant to her, ſince firſt he choſe to pray, : 


But fear and rev'rence did my ſteps detain, 


Leſt raſh ſuſpicion might alarm thy mind: 
Man's of a jealous and miſtaking kind, 


lity. Is his poetry the worſe, becauſe he makes his a- 
gents ſpeak weightily and ſententiouſly? It is true, ſen- 


tences uſed without moderation are abſurd in epicꝓoetry; 
they give it a ſeriouſneſs that is more becoming the gra- 
vity of philoſophers, than the ſpirit and majeſty of poe- 
try. Boſſu judiciouſly obſerves, that ſuch thoughts 
have in their very nature a certain kind of calm wiſdom 
that is contrary to the paſſions ; but ſays he, ſentences 


make a poem uleful, and it ſeems natural to imagine, 


that the more a work is embeliiſhed with them, the 
more it deſerves that general approbation which Horace 
promiſes to thoſe who have the art to mix the profitable 
with the pleaſant. In ſhort, ſentences are not only al- 
lowable but beautiful in heroic poetry, if they are intro- 
duced with propriety, and without affectation. 

V. 391. She bade me Julow————— 


But fear and rev'rence, etc. 


This is directly contrary to what is before aſſerted in 


the preceding book, where Nauſicaa forbids Ulyllzs to 
attend her, to 1 ſuſpicion and ſlander. Is not U- 


lyſſes then guilty of falſnood, and is not falſhood be- 


neath the character of a hero? Euſtathius confeſſes 
that Ulyſſes is guilty g 4evde] as. and he adds, 
that a wiſe man may do ſo ſometimes opportunely. Org 


av Tẽ,2ee :e kale 0 gopoe. I fear this conceſſion 
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38 HOMERs ODYSSEY, Bock Vi. 
Far from my ſoul (he cry'd) the gods efface 395 

All wrath ill grounded, and ſuſpicion baſe 

| Whate'er is honeſt, ſtranger, I approve, | 

And would to Phoebus, Pallas, and to Jove, 

Such as thou art, thy thought and mine were one, 

Nor thou unwilling to be call'd my ſon. 400 


of the biſhop's would not paſs for good caſuiſtry in theſe 
ages. Spondanus is of the ſame opinion as Euſtathius; 
Vir prudens certo loco et tempore mendacits officiofiſſimis uti 
novit, Dacier, confeſſes that he ſomewhat diſguiſes the 
truth. It will be difficult to vindicate Ulyſſes from the 
imputation, if the notions of truth and falſhood were 
as ſtrict in former, as in theſe ages; but we muſt not 
meaſure by this ſtandard: it is certain that anciently 
lying was reckoned no crime by a whole nation; and it 
ſtill bears a diſpute, an omne fal/i-loquinm ſit mendacium ? 
Some caſuiſts allow of the officio/um mendacium, and ſuch 
is this of Ulyſſes, intirely complemental and officious. 

v. 400. Nor thou unwilling to be call'd my ſon ——] 
The ancients obſerve, that Alcinous very artfully in- 
ſerts this propoſition to Ulyſſes, to prove his veracity. 
If he had imbraced-it without heſitation, he would have 
concluded him an impoſtor: for it is not conceivable 
that he ſhould reje all the temptation to marriage made 
him by Calypſo a goddeſs, and yet immediately imbrace 
this offer of Alcinous to marry his daughter. But if we 
take the paſſage in another ſenſe, and believe that Alci- 
nous ſpoke ſincerely without any ſecret ſuſpicions, yet 
his conduct is juſtifiable. It has I confeſs appeared 
ſhocking, that Alcinous, a king, ſhould at the very 
firſt interview offer his daughter to a ſtranger, who 
might be a vagrant and impoſtor: but examples are 
feequent in antiquity of marriages thus concluded be- 
tween ſtrangers, and with as little heſitation : thus Bel- 
lerophon, Tydeus, and Polinyces were married. Great 
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In ſuch alliance could'ſt thou wiſh to join, 

A palace ſtor d with treaſures ſhou'd be thine, 

But if reluctant, who ſhall force thy ſtay ? ] 
Jove bids to ſet the ſtranger on his way, ſ 
And ſhips ſhall wait thee with the morning ray. 495 
Till then let ſlumber cloſe thy careful eyes; 12 
The wakeful mariners ſhall watch the ſkies, ſ 
And ſeize the moment when the breezes riſe: 

Then gently waft thee to the pleaſing ſhore, LY 
Where thy ſoul reſts, and labour is no more. 410 
Far as Eubaea tho thy country lay, 

Our ſhips with eaſe tranſport thee in a day. 

Thither of old, earth's “ giant-ſon to view, 

On wings of winds with Rhadamanth they flew : 


2: Tityus. 


perſonages regarded not riches, but were only ſolicitous 
to procure worthy huſbands for their daughters, and 


birth and virtue were the beſt recommendations. 
It is obſervable that in the original there is a chaſm, 


an infinitive mood without any thing to govern it; we 
muſt therefore ſupply the word 8052s to make it 
right conſtruction. Euſtathius. 

V. 411. Far as Eubaea thi? thy country lay. ] Eubaea, 
as Fuſtathius obſerves, is really far diſtant from Corcy- 
ra, the country of the Phaeacians: but Alcinous {till 


makes it more diſtant, by placing it in another part of, 


the world, and deſcribing it as one of the ſortunate i- 
ſlands: for in the fourth book Radamanthus is ſaid to 
inhabit the Elyſian fields. Alcinous therefore endea- 
vours to have it believed that his iſle is near thoſe fields, 


by aſſerting that Radamanthus made uſe of Phaeacian 


veſſels in his voyage to Tityus. Euſtathius further adds, 
D 2 
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4 HOME RS ODYSSEY. Bock VII. 
This land, from whence their morning courſe begun, 415 
Say them returning with the ſetting ſun, 

Your eyes ſhall witneſs and confirm my tale, 

Our youth how dext'rous, and how fleet our fail, 


that Radamanthus was a prince of great juſtice, and Ti- 
tyus a perſon of great impiety, and that he made this 
voyage to bring him over to more virtuous diſpoſitions, 

V. 415. The land from whence their morning courſe 

begun, 

Saw them returning with the ſetting ſun.] If 
Homer had given the true ſituation of Corcyra as it real- 
ly lies oppoſite to Epirus, yet the hyberbole of ſailing 
thence to Euhaea and returning in the ſame day, had 
been utterly an impoſſibility; for in failing thither they 
muſt pat the Ionian and Icarian ſeas, and double the 
Feloponneſus, But the fiction is yet more extravagant, 
by the poet's placing it ſtill more diſtant near the For- 
tunate iſlands, But what is impoſſible for veſſels to ef- 
fe, that are as ſwift as birds, and can fail with the ra- 
pidity of a thought? Euſtathius. 

But then is the poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch incre- 
dible amplifications? It may be anſwered, if he had put 
theſe extravagancies into the mouth of Ulyſſes, he had 
been unpardonable, but they ſuit well with the character 
of Alcinous : they let Ulyſſes into his diſpoſition, and 
he appears to be ignorant, credulous, and oſtentati- 
ous. This was neceſſary, that Ulyſſes might know 
how to adapt himſelf to his humour, and'engage his aſ- 
ſiſtance ; and this he actually brings about by raiſing his 
wonder and eſteem by ſtories, that could not fail to 
pleaſe ſuch an ignorant and credulous perſon as Al- 
cinous. 

Dacier adds, that the Phaeacians were ſo puffed up 
with their conſtant felicity and the protection of the 
gods, that they thought nothing impoſſible; upon this 
opinion all theſe hyperboles are founded: and this a- 
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When juſtly tim'd with equal ſweep they row, 

And ocean whitens in long tracts below. 420 
Thus he. No word th' experienc'd man replies, 

But thus to heav'n (and heavy nward lifts his eyes) 

O Jove! oh father! what the king accords N | 

Do thou make perfect! ſacred be his words ! 

Wide o'er the world Alcinous' glory ſhine ! 425 

Let fame be his, and *h! my country mine! 

Mean time Arete, for the hour of reſt 

Ordains the fleecy couch, and cov'ring veſt: 

Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 


And the thick carpets ſpread with buſy care. 430 
With torches blazing in their hands they paſt, 
And finiſh'd all their queen's command with haſte : 


grees too well with human nature; the more happy men 
are, the more high and extravagantly they talk, and are 
too apt to entertain themſelves with wild chimaera's 
which have no exiſtence but in the imagination, 

The moral then to theſe fables of Alcinous is, that a 
conſtant ſeries of happineſs intoxicates the mind, and 
that moderation is often learned in the ſchool of ad- 
verſity. 

V. 423. The prayer of Ulyſſes.] It is obſervable, that 
Ulyſſes makes no reply directly to the obliging propoſi- 
tion which the king made concerning his daughter. A 
refuſal might have been diſadvantageous to his preſent 
circumſtances, yet an anſwer is implyed in this prayer, 
which ſhews the impatience he has to return to his 
country, and the gratitude he feels for his promiſes to 
effect it : and conſequently it diſcovers that he has no 
intentions of ſettling with his daughter among the 
Fhaeacians. Dacier. 
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42 HOMER ODYSSEY, 
Then gave the ſignal to the willing gueſt: 
He roſe with pleaſure, and retir'd to reſt, 
There, ſoft extended, to the murm'ring ſound 435 
Of the high porch, Ulyſſes ſleeps profound! 0, 
Within, releas'd from cares Alcinous lies; 

And faſt beſide, were clos'd Arete's eyes. 


V. 437, 438. The laſt lines.] It may ſeem ſomewhat 
extreordinary, that Alcinous and his queen who have 
been deſcribed as patterns of conjugal happineſs ſhould 
fleep in diſtinct beds. Jupiter and Juno, as Dacier ob- 
ſer es from the firſt of the Iliad, have the ſame bed. 
Perhaps the poet deſigned to ſhew the luxury and falſe 
delicacy of thoſe too happy Phaeacians, who lived in 

ſoch ſoſtneſs that they ſhunned every thing that might 
prove troubleſome or incommodious. 
This book takes up no longer time than the evening 
of the thirty-ſecond day. | 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Alcinous calls a council, in which it is reſolves to tranſpart 
Ulyſſes into his country. After which ſplendid enter- 
 Yainments, are made, where the celebrated muſician and 
poet Demodocus plays and ſings to the gueſts. They 
next proceed to the games, the race, the wreſling, di- 
cus, etc, where Ulyſſes caſts a prodigious length, to the 
admiration cf all the ſpeffators. They return again to 
the banquet, and Demodocus ſings the loves of Mars 
and Venus. Ulyſſes, after a compliment 19 the poet, 


def res him to ſing the introduction of the wooden horſe | 


into Troy; ' which ſubject provoking his tears, Alcinous 
inquires of his gueſt, his name, parentage and fortunes. 


OW fair Aurora lifts her golden ray, 
| And all the ruddy orient flames with day : 


This book has been more ſeverely cenſured by the 


critics than any in the whole Odyſſey : it may therefore - 


be thought neceſſary to lay before the reader what may 
be offered in the poet's vindication. 
Scaliger in his Poetics is very warm againſt it. De- 


modocus, obſerves that critic, ſings the luſt of the gods 


(freditates.) at the feaſt of Alcinous. And Boſlu, 
though he vindicates the poet, remarks that we meet 
ſome offenſive paſſages in Homer, and inſtances in the 
adultery of Mars and Venus. 


To know (ſays Ariſtotle in his Art of Poetry) whe- 
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44 HOMER' ODYSSEY. 
Alcinous, and the chief, with dawning light, 
Ro inſtant from the ſlumbers of the night; 


ther a thing be well or ill ſpoken, we muſt not only ex- 
amine the thing whether it be good or ill, but we muſt 
alſo have regard to him that ſpeaks or acts, and to the 
perſon to whom the poet addreſſes; for the character 


of the perſon who ſpeaks, and of him to whom he 


ſpeaks, makes that to be good, which would not come 
well from the mouth of any other perſon. It is on 


this account we vindicate Homer with reſpec to the im- 


morality that is found in the fable of the adultery of 
Mars and Venus: we mult conſider that it is neither the 
poet, nor his hero, that recites that ſtory : but a Phae- 
acian ſings it to Phaeacians, a ſoft effeminate p@ple, at 
a feſtival. Beſides, it is allowable even in grave and 
moral writings to introduce vicious perſons, who de- 
ſpiſe the gods; and is not the poet obliged to adapt his 

poetry to the characters of ſuch perſons? And had it not 
been an abſurdity in him to have given us a philoſophi- 
cal or moral ſong before a people who would be pleaſed 
with nothing but gaiety and effeminacy? The moral 
that we are to draw from this ſtory is, that an idle and 


ſoft courſe of life is the ſource of all criminal pleaſures; . 


and that thoſe perſons who lead ſuch lives, are generally 
pleaſed to hear ſuch ſtories, as make their betters par- 
. takers in the ſame vices. This relation of Homer is a 


uſeful leſſon to them who defire to live virtuouſly ; and 


it teaches, that if we would not be guilty of ſuch vices, 
we muſt avoid ſuch a method of life as inevitably leads 


to the practice of them, 


Rapin attacks this book on another ſide, and blames 


* not for its immorality, but lowneſs. Homer, fays 


he, puts off that air of grandeur and majeſty which ſo 
properly belongs to his character, he debaſes himſelf in- 


to a droll, and ſinks into a familiar way of talking: he 
turns things into ridicule, by endeavouring to entertain 
his reader with ſomething pleaſant and diverting: for 
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Then to the council ſeat they bend their way, 5 

And fill the ſhining thrones along the bay. 
Mean-while Minerva in her guardian care 

Shoots from the ſtarry vault thro” fields of air; 

In form a herald of the king ſhe flies 

From peer to peer, and thus inceſlant cries, 10 


inſtance, in the eighth book of the Odyſſey, he enter- 
tains the gods with a comedy, ſome of whom he makes 
buffoons; Mars and Venus are introduced upon the 
ſtage, taken in a net laid by Vulcan, contrary to the 
gravity which is eſſential to epic poetry. 

It muſt be granted, that the gods are here painted i in 

colours unworthy of deities, yet ſtill with propriety, if 
we reſpect the ſpectators, who are ignorant, debauched 
Phaeacians. Homer was obliged to draw them not ac- 
cording to his own idea of the gods, but according to 
the wild fancies of the Phaeacians. The poet is not 
at liberty to aſcribe the wiſdom of a Socrates to Alti- 
nous: he muſt follow nature, and like a painter he may 
draw deities or monſters, and introduce as he pleaſes 
either vicious or virtuous characters, provided he always 
makes them of a piece, conſiſtent with their * repre 
ſentation. 
This rule of Ariſtotle in general vindicates was 
and it is neceſſary to carry it in our minds, becauſe it 
ought to be applied to all incidents that relate to the 
Phaeacians, in the ſequel of the Odyſſey. 

V. 6. And fill the ſhining thrones along the bay.] This 
place of council was between the two ports, where the 
temple of Neptune ſtood probably, like that in the ſe- 
cond book, open to the air, 

V. 9. In form a herald. _— ] It may be aſked what 
occaſion there is to introduce a goddeſs, to perform an a- 


ction that might have been as well executed by a real 


Herald? Fuſtathius obſerves, that this Minerva is either 
Fame, which informs the Phaeacians that a ſtranger of 
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46 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Book VIII. 
Nobles and chiefs who rule Phaeacia's ſtates, 

The king in council your attendance waits : 

A prince of grace divine your aid implores, 

O'er unknown ſeas arriv'd from unknown ſhores. 
She ſpoke, and ſudden with tumultuous ſounds 35 

Of thronging multitudes the ſhore rebounds : 

At once the ſeats they fill: and every eye 

Gaz'd, as before ſome brother of the ſky. 

Pallas with grace divine his form improves, 


More high he treads, and more inlarg'd he moves: 20 


uncommon figure is arrived, and upon this report they 


afſemble ; or it implies, that this aſſembly was made by 


the wiſdom of the peers, and conſequently a poet may 
aſcribe it to the goddeſs of wiſdom, it veing | the effect 
of her inſpiration. 

The poet by the introduction of a deity warns us, 
that lomething of importance is to ſucceed; this is to 
be uſhered in with ſolemnity, and conſequently the ap- 
pearance of Minerva in this place is not unneceſſary : the 
action of importance to be deſcribed is no leſs than the 
change of the fortunes of Ulyſſes ; it is from this aſſem- 


bly of his affairs take a new turn, and haſten to a hap- 


py re-eſtabliſhment. 

V. 13. A prince of form divine—————) Minerva 
ſpeaks thus in favour of Ulyſſes, to excite the curioſity 
of the Phaeacians: and indeed the ſhort ſpecch is excel- 
lently adapted to this purpoſe. They were fond of 
ſtrangers * the goddeſs therefore tells them, that a 
ſtranger is arrived of a god-like appearance, They ad- 
mired outward ſhow, he is therefore defcribed as a man 
of extraordinary beauty, and Minerva for this reaſon 
immediately improves it. Euſtathius. 


y. 19. Pallas with grace divine his form improves. ] 
This circumſtance has been repeated ſeveral times almoſt 
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She ſheds celeſtial bloom, regard to draw, | 


And gives a dignity of mien, to awe, 


With ſtrength the future prize of fame to play, 
And gather all the honours of the day. 
Then from his glitt'ring throne Alcinous roſe: 25 


E 


| Attend, he cry'd, while we our will diſcloſe, 


in the ſame words, ſince the beginning of the Odyſſey, 
I cannot be of opinion that ſuch repetitions are beauties. 
In any other poet, they might have been thought to pro- 
ceed from a poverty of invention, though certainly not 
in Homer, in whom there is rather a ſuperfluity than 
barrenneſs. Perhaps having once faid a thing well, he 
deſpaired of improving it, and fo repeated it; or per- 
haps he intended to inculcate this truth, that all our 
accompliſhments, as beauty, ſtrength, etc. are the gifts 
of the gods; and being willing to fix it upon the mind, 
he dwells upon it, and inſerts it in many places. Here 
indeed it has a particular propriety, as it is a circum- 
{tance that firſt ingages the Phaeacians in the favour of 
Ulyſſes : his beauty was his firſt recommendation, and 
conſequently the poet with great judgment ſets his hero 
off to the beſt advantage, it being an incident from 
which he dates all his future happineſs ; and therefore 
to be inſiſted upon with a particular ſolemnity. Plato 
in his Theaetetus applies the latter part of this deſcription 
to Parmenides. A eee 75s det ait gives 
apa e, Te. 

V. 25. From his glitt'ring throne Alcinous roſe. ] Te 
might be expected that Ulyſſes, upon whoſe account a- 
lone Alcinous calls this aſſembly, ſhould have made his 
condition known, and . himſelf to the Phacaci- 
ans; whereas he appears upon the ſtage as a mute per- 
ſon, and the multitude departs intirely ignorant of his 
name and fortunes. It may be anſwered, that this was 
not a proper time for a fuller diſcovery, the poet defers 
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Your preſent aid this god-like ſtranger craves, 
Toſt by rude tempeſt thro' a war of waves: 
Perhaps from realms that view the riſing day, 
Or nations ſubje& to the weſtern ray. 
Then grant, what here all ſons of woe obtain, 
(For here affliction never pleads in vain :) 
Be choſen youths prepar'd, expert to try 
The vaſt profound, and bid the veſſel fly: 
Launch the tall bark, and order ev'ry oar, 35 
Then in our court indulge the genial hour ; 


it till Ulyſſes had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the games, and 
fully raiſed their curioſity. It is for the ſame reaſon 
that Ulyſes is filent; if he had ſpoken, he could not 
have avoided to let them into the knowlege of his con- 
dition, but the contrary method is greatly for his ad- 
vantage, and aſſures him of ſucceſs from the recommen- 
dation of a king. 

But there is another, and perhaps a better reaſon, to 
be given for this ſilence of Ulyſſes : the poet reſerves the 
whole ſtory of his ſufferings for an intire and uninterru- 
pted natration; if he had now made any diſcovery - he 
mult afterwards either have fallen into tautology, or bro- 
ken the thread of the relation, ſo that it would not haye 
been of a piece, but wanted continuity, Beſides, it 


comes with more weight at once, than if it had been 


made at ſeveral times, and conſequently makes 2 deeper 
impreſſion upon the memory and paſſion of the auditors, 
Virgil has taken a different method in the diſcovery of 


Aneas ; there was a neceſſity for it; his companions, 


to ingage Dido in their protection, tell her they belong 


to no leſs a hero than Xneas, ſo that he is in a manner 


known before he appears; but Virgil after the example 
of Homer reſerves his ſtory for an intire narration. 

V..35. Launch the tall bark The word in 

| Inſtant 


Nil is 
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Inſtant you failors to this taſk attend; 
Swift to the palace, all ye peers aſcend ; 
Let none to ſtrangers honours due diſclaim ; 
Be there Demodocus, the bard of fame, 40 
Taught by the gods to pleaſe, when high he ſings 
The vocal lay five to the ſtrings. 

Thus ſpoke the prince: th' attending peers obey, 
In ſtate they move; Alcinous leads the way: 
Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, 45 
At once the ſailors to their charge ariſe : 
They launch the veſſel, and unfurl the fails, 
And ſtretch the ſwelling canvas to the gales ; 
Then to the palace move: a gath'ring throng, 
Youth, and white age, tumultuous pour along : 50 


the original is Tp@ToT A095; which ſignifies not only 
a ſhip that makes its firſt voyage, but a ſhip that out- 
fails other ſhips, as Euſtathius obſerves. It is not poſ- 
ſible for a tranſlator to retain ſuch ſingularities with any 
beauty; it would ſeem pedantry and affectation, and 
not 

V. 41. Taught by the gods to pleaſe——] Homer 
here inſinuates that all good and great qualities are the 
gifts of God. He ſhews us likewiſe, that muſic was 
conſtantly made uſe of in the courts of all the oriental 
princes ; we have ſeen Phemius in Ithaca, a ſecond in 
Lacedaemon with Menelans, and Demodocus here with 
Alcinous. The Hebrews were likewiſe of remarkable 
Kill in muſic ; every one knows what effect the harp 
of David had upon the ſpirit of Saul, Solomon tells 
us, that he ſought out ſinging men and ſinging women 
to entertain him, like theſe in Homer, at the time of 
ſeaſting: thus another oriental writer compares muſic 
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30 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Bock vin. 
Now all acceſſes to the dome are fill'd ; 
Eight boars, the choiceſt of the herd, are kill'd; 

| Two beeves, twelve fatlings from the flock they bring 
To crown the ſeaſt; ſo wills the bounteous king. 
The herald now arrives, and guides along 55 
The ſacred maſter of celeſtial ſong : 

Dcar to the muſe! who gave his days to flow 

With mighty bleſſings, mix'd'with mighty woe: 


at feaſts to an emerald incloſed in gold; as d ſignet of an 
emerald ſet in a work of gold, fo is tbe melody of muſic with 

pleaſant wine,” Fecl. xxxii. 6. Dacier. 
v. 57. Dear to the muſe! who gave his days to flow Th 
With mighty bleſſings, mix'd with mighty woe. 


| It has. been generally thought that Homer repreſents 3 
| himſelf in the perſon of Domodocus : and Dacier ima- F 
-gines that this paſſage gave occaſion to the ancients to PE 


believe that Homer was blind. But that he really was . hl 
blind is teſtified by himſelf in his hymn to Apollo, which 


Thucydides aſſerts to be the genuine production of Ho- * 
f Gs BY y t. 
mer, and quotes it as ſuch in his hiſtory, to I 
A xipai Tic 4 Up jean avnp gg dd 7 
Exbadt mwrtirai R * Tipreobe aura; : nary 
Tg & Tu ada Tao v ren pirac gi dg dee duce 
Tupac dp him 
| That is, O virgins, if any perſon aſks you who is he, on a 
N Ahe moſt pleaſing of all poets, who frequents this for h 
. * place, and who is he who moſt delights you? reply, his e 
| © he is a blind man, etc.” It is true, as Euſtathius ob- cious 
ſerves, that there are many features in the two poets a mit 
that bear a great reſemblance ; Demodocus ſings divine- have 
ly, the ſame is true of Homer; Demodocus ſings the ſinua 
adventures of the Greeks before Troy, ſo does Homer mean 
in his Iliads. tion t 


If this be true, it muſt be allowed that Homer has like h 


F 7 us 


has | 
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With clouds of darkneſs quench'd his viſual ray, 
But gave him ſkill to raiſe the lofty lay. 60 
High on a radiant throne ſublime in ſtate, | 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he fate: 
With ſilver ſhone the throne ; his lyre well ſtrung 
To rapturous ſounds, at hand Pontonous hung: 
Before his ſeat a poliſh'd table ſhines, 65 
And a full goblet foams with gen rous wines: | 
His food a herald bore : and now they fed ; 
And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 

Then fir'd by all the muſe, aloud he ſings 
The mighty deeds of demigods and kings : 70 
From that fierce wrath the noble ſong aroſe, 
That made Ulyſſes and Achilles foes ; 


found out a way of commending himſelf very artfully : 


had he ſpoken plainly, he had been extravagantly vain; 


but by this indirect way of praiſe, the reader is at liber- 
ty to apply it either ſolely to Domodocus, or obliquely 
to Homer, 

It is remarkable, that Homer takes a very extraordi- 
nary care of Demodocus his brother poet; and intro- 
duces him as a perſon of great diſtinction. He calls 
him in this book the hero Demodocus : he places him 


on a throne ſtudded with ſilver, and gives him an herald 


for his attendant; nor is he leſs careful to provide for 
his entertainment, he has a particular table, and a capa- 
cious bowl ſet before him to drink as often as he had 
a mind, as the original expreſſes it. Some merry wits 
have turned the laſt circumſtance into raillery, and in- 


ſinuate that Homer in this place as well as in the former 


means himſelf in the perſon of Domodocus, an intima- 
tion that he would not be diſpleaſed to meet with the 


like hoſpitality, 


E 2 
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How o'er the feaſt they doom the fall ef Troy; 
The ſtern debate Atrides hears with joy: 
For heav'n foretold the conteſt, when he trod 75 
The marble threſhold of the Delphic god, 
Curious to learn the counſels of the ſky, 
Ere yet he loos'd the rage of war on Troy. 
Touch's at the ſong, Ulyſſes trait refign'd 
To ſoſt affliction all his manly mind: | 80 


V. 74. The ſtern debate Atrides heard with joy. ] This 
paſſage is not without obſcurity, but Euſtathius thus 
explains it from Athenaeus. In the Iliads the generals 
ſop with Agamemnon with ſobriety and moderation; 
and if in the Odyſſey we ſee Achilles and Ulyſſes in con- 
tention to the great ſatisfaction of Agamemnon, it is 
becauſe theſe contentions are of uſe to his affairs; they 
contend whether force or ſtratagem is to be employed 
to take Troy; Achilles after the death of Hector, per- 
ſuaded to aſſault it by ſtorm, Ulyſſes by ſtratagem. There 
is a further reaſon given for the ſatisfaction which Aga- 
memnon expreſſes at the conteſt of thele two heroes: 
before the opening of the war of Troy he conſulted the 
oracle concerning the ifſue of it; Apollo anſwered, that 
Troy ſhould be taken when two princes moſt renowned 


for wiſdom and valour ſhould contend at a facrifice of 


the gods; Agamemnon rejoices to ſee the prediftion 
fulfilled, knowing that the deſtruction of Troy was at 
hand, the oracle being accompliſhed by the conteſt of 
Ulyſſes and Achilles. 

V. 79. Touch'd at the ſing—— ] Many objections 
may be made againſt this relation; it may ſeem to of- 
fend againſt probability, and appears ſomewhat incre- 
dible, that Domodocus ſhould thus luckily pitch upon 
the war of Troy for the ſubje& of his ſong, and ſtill 
more happily upon the deeds of Ulyſſes; for inſtance, a 
man may die of an apoplexy, this is probable ; but that 
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| Before his eyes the purple veſt he drew, 

- Induſtrious to conceal the falling dew : 

But when the muſic paus'd, he ceas'd to ſhed 
The flowing tear, and rais'd his drooping head: 


this ſhould happen juſt when the poet has occaſion for 
it, is in ſome degree incredible. But this objection will 
ceaſe, if we will conſider not only that the war of Troy 
was the greateſt event of thoſe ages, and conſequently 
might be the common ſubject of entertainment; but al- 
ſo that it is not Homer or Demodocus who relates the 
ſtory, but the muſe who inſpires it: Homer ſeveral 
times in this book aſcribes the ſong to immediate inſpi- 
ration; and this ſupernatural aſſiſtance reconciles it to 
human probability, and the ſtory becomes credible when 
it is ſuppoſed to be related by a deity. Ariſtotle in his 
Poetics commends this conduct as artful and judicious; 
Alcinous, ſays be, invites Vlyſles to an entertainment 
to divert him, where Demodocus ſings his actions, at 
which he cannot refrain from tears, which Alcinous per- 


ceives, and this brings about the diſcovery of Ulyſſes. 


It may further be objected, that a ſufficient cauſe for 
this violence of tears is not apparent; for why ſhould 
Ulyſſes weep to hear his own brave atchievements, eſpe- 
cially when nothing calamitous is recited? This indeed 
would be improbable, if that were the whole of what 
the poet ſung: but Homer only gives us the heads of 
the ſong, a few ſketches of a larger draught, and leaves 
ſomething to be filled up by the imagination of the read- 
er. Thus for inſtance, the words of Demodocus re- 
called to the mind of Ulyſſes all the hardſhips he had un- 
dergone during a ten years war, all the ſcenes of hor- 
ror he had beheld, and the loſs and ſufferings of all his 
friends, And no doubt he might weep even for the ca- 
lamities he brought upon Troy; an ingenuous nature 
cannot be inſenſible when any of its own ſpecies ſuffers; 
the Trojans were his enemies, but ſtill they were men, 
; E 3 
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And lifting to the gods a goblet crown'd, 8 

He pour'd a pure libation to the ground, | 
Tranſported with the ſong, the liſt'ning train 

Again with loud applauſe demand the ſtrain : 

Again Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive head, 

Again unmann'd a ſhow'r of ſorrow ſhed : 90 

Conceal'd he wept: the king obſerved alone 

The ſilent tear, and heard the ſecret groan : 

Then to the bard aloud: O ceaſe to ling, 

Dumb be thy voice, and mute th' harmonious ſtring; 

Enough the feaſt has pleas'd, enough the pow'r 95 

Of heav'nly ſong has crown'd the genial hour ! 

Inceſſant in the games your ſtrength diſplay, 

Conteſt, ye brave, the honours of the day! 

That pleas'd th* admiring ſtranger may proclaim 4 

In diſtant regions the Phaeacian fame: 100 

None wield the gauntlet with fo dire a ſway, 

Or ſwifter in the race devour the way: 


and compaſſion is due even to unfortunate enemies. I 
doubt not but it will be allowed, that there is here ſuffi- 
cient cauſe to draw tears from a hero, unleſs a hero 
mult be ſuppoſed to be diveſted of humanity. 

V. 101. None wield the gauntlet with fo dire a Jay * 
Euſtathius aſks how Alcinous could make ſuch an aſſer- 
tion, and give the preference to his people before all na- 
tions, when he neither knew, nor was known to, any 

eroes out of his own iſland? He anſwers that he ſpeaks 
like a Phaeacian, with oſtentation and vanity ; belides, 
it is natural for all people to form, not illaudibly, too 
favourable a judgment of their own country : and this 
agrees with the character of the Phacacians in a more 
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None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bound, 

Or firmer, in the wreſtling, preſs the ground. | 
Thus ſpoke th' king; the attending peers obey: 105 

In ſtate they move, Alcinous leads the way : 

His golden lyre Demodocus unſtrung, 

High on a column in the palace hung: 

And guided by a herald's guardian cares, 

Majeſtic to the liſts of fame repairs. 110 
Now ſwarms the populace ; a countleſs throng, 

Youth and hoar age; and man drives man along: 

The games begin ; ambitious of the prize, 

Acroneus, Thoon, and Eretmeus riſe ; 

The prize Ocyalus and Prymneus claim : 115 

Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefs of fame: 


particular manner, who called themſelves & f. Ie, and 


the favourites of the gods. 

V. 113. The game, ] Euſtathius remarks, that Ho- 
mer very judiciouſly paſſes over theſe games in a few 
lines, having in the Iliad exhauſted that ſubjet; he 
there inlarged upon them, becauſe they were eſſential 
ornaments, it being neceſſary that Patroclus ſhould be 
honoured by his friend with the utmoſt ſolemnity. Here 
they are only introduced occaſionally, and therefore the 
poet haſtens to things more requiſite, and carries on the 
thread of his ſtory. But then it may be aſked why are 
they mentioned at all, and what do they contribute to 


the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes ? It is evident that t 


are not without an happy effe&; they give Ulyſſes an 
opportunity to ſignalize his character, to ingage the king 


and the peers in his favour, and this induces them to 


convey him to his own country, which is one of the moſt 
material incidents in the whole Odyſſey. 
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There Proreus, Nautes, Eratreus appear, 

And fam'd Amphialus, Polyneus beir : 

Euryalus, like Mars terrific, roſe, | 
When clad in wrath he withers hoſts of foes : 120 
Naubolides with grace unequall'd ſhone, 

Or equall'd by Laodamas alone. 

With theſe came forth Ambaſineus the ſtrong ; 

And three brave ſons, from great Alcinous ſprung, 


V. 119. Euryalus, like Mars terrific, roſe.] I was at 
a loſs for a reaſon why this figure of terror was intro» 
duced amongſt an unwarlike nation, upon an occaſion 
contrary to the general deſcription in the midſt of games 
and diverſions. Euſtathius takes notice, that the poet 
diſtinguiſhes the character of Euryalus, to force it upon 
our obſervation ; he being the perſon who uſes Ulyſſes 


with roughneſs Aud inhumanity, and is the only peer 


that is deſcribed with a ſword, which he gives to Ulyſles 


to repair his injury, 

He further remarks, that almoſt all the names of the 
perſons who are mentioned as candidates in theſe games 
are borrowed from the ſea, Phaeacia being an iſland, and 


the people greatly addicted to navigation. I have taken 


the liberty to vary from the order obſerved by Homer in 


the catalogue of the names, to avoid the affinity of 
ſound in many of them, as Euryalus, Ocyalus, etc. and 
too many names being tedious, at leaſt in Engliſh poe- 
try, I paſſed over the three ſons of Alcinous, . Laoda- 
mas, Halius, and Clytoneus, and only W them 
in general as the ſons of Alcinous. 

I was ſurprized to ſee Dacier render 


. Vicg Tlokuviy Texter eo, 


The ſon of Polyneus the carpenter; it looks like bur- 


leſque: it ought to be rendered, the ſon of Polyneus 


Tectonides, a Patronymic, and it is ſo underſtood by 
all commentators, 
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Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, 125 
Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand: 
Swift as on wings of wind upborn they fly, 
And drifts of riſing duſt involve the ſky : 
Before the reſt, what ſpace the hinds allow 
Between the mule and ox, from plow to plow; 130 
Clytoneus ſprung : he wing'd the rapid way, 
And bore th* unriyal'd honours of the day. 


y. 129.——Ihat ſpace the hinds allow 
Between the mule and ox, from plow to plow. 
This image drawn from rural affairs is now become obſo- 
lete, and gives us no diſtin idea of the diſtance between 
Clytoneus and the other racers ; but this obſcurity ariſes 


not from Homer's want of perſpicuity, but from the 


change which has happened in the method of tillage, 
and from a length of time which has effaced the diſtinct 
image which was originally ſtamped upon it, ſo that 
what was underſtood univerſally in the days of Homer 
is grown almoſt unintelligible to poſterity. Euſtathius 
only obſerves, that the teams of mules were placed at 
ſome diſtance from the teams of oxen; the mule being 
more ſwift in his labour than the ox, and conſequently 
more ground was allowed to the mule than the ox by 


the huſbandman, This gives us an idea that Clytoneus 


was the ſoremoſt of the racers, but how much is not to 
be diſcovered with any certainty, Ariſtarchus, as Di- 
dymus informs us, thus interprets Homer. As much 
* as a yoke of mules ſet to work at the ſame time with 
© a yoke of oxen, outgoes the oxen, (for mules are 
* ſwifter than oxen,) ſo much Clytoneus outwent his 
* competitors.” The ſamedeſcription occurs in the tenth 


book of the Tliads, verſe 419, to which paſſage 1 refer 


the reader for a more large and different explication. 
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With fierce imbrace the brawny wreſtlers join 
The conqueſt, great Euryalus, is thine, 
Amphialus ſprung forward with a bound, 135 
Superior in the leap, a length of ground: 
From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the diſcus flies, 
And ſings with unmatch'd force along the ſkies. 
And Laodame whirls high, with dreadful ſway, 139 
The gloves of death, victorious in the fray. 

While thus the peerage in the games contends, 
In act to ſpeak, Laodamas aſcends : 

O friends, he cries, the ſtranger ſeems well {kill'd 
To try th' illuſtrious labours of the field : 


I deem him braye ; then grant the brave man'sclaim, 145 


Invite the hero to his ſhare of fame. 

| What nervous arms be boaſts! how firm his tread ! . 

His limbs how turn'd! how broad his ſhoulders ſpread 

By age unbroke !——but all-conſuming care 

Deſtroys perhaps the ſtrength that time wou'd ſpare: 150 
V. 149. By age unbrole l] It is in the original li- 


| terally, he wants not youth; this is ſpoken accord- 
ing to appearance only, for Ulyſſes muſt be ſuppol- 


ed to be above forty, having ſpent twenty years in the _ 


wars of Troy, and in his return to bis country. It is 
true Heſiod calls a perſon a youth, 41, who was 
forty years of age, but this muſt be underſtood with 
ſome allowance, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the life of man 
was longer in the times of Heſiod, than in theſe later 
ages; the contrary of which appears from many places 
in Homer, where the ſhortneſs of man's life is compared 
to the leaves of trees, etc. But what the poet here re- 
lates is very juſtifiable, for the youth which Ulyſſes ap- 
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Dire is the ocean, dread in all its forms ! | 
Man muſt decay, when man contends with ſtorms. 
Well haſt thou ſpoke, (Euryalus replies) 
Thine is the gueſt, invite him thou to riſe, 
Swift at the word advancing from the croud 155 
He made obeyſance, and thus ſpoke aloud. 
Vouchſafes the rev'rend ſtranger to diſplay 
His manly worth, and ſhare the glorious day ? 
Father, ariſe! for thee thy port proclaims 
Expert to conquer in the ſolemn games, 160 


To fame ariſe! for what more fame can yield 


Than the ſwift race, or conflict of the field? 
Steal from corroding care one tranſient day, 
To glory give the ſpace thou haſt to ſtay ; 
Short is the time, and low! ev'n now the gales 165 
Call thee abroad, and ſtretch the ſwelling fails. 
To whom with ſighs Ulyfles gave reply: 
Ah why th' ill-ſuiting paſtime muſt I try? 


pears to have, proceeds from Minerva; it is not a na- 
tural quality, but conferred by the immediate operation 


of a goddeſs, 


This ſpeech concludes with an addreſs of great beauty; 
Laodamas invites Ulyſfes to act in the games, yet at 
the fame time furniſhes him with a decent excuſe, to 
decline the invitation if it be againſt his inclinations; 
ſhould he refuſe, he imputes the refuſal to his calami- 


ties, not to any want of ſkill, or perſonal inability. 


V. 167. ——Ulyſes gave reply.} Theſe are the firſt 
words ſpoken by Ulyſſes before the Phaeacians; and 
we cannot but be curious to know how he makes his 
addreſs to ingage a people, in whom he has no per- 
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To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free; 
Hl the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree: 170 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 
A much-afflited, much-induring man! 
Who ſuppliant to the king and peers, implores 
A ſpeedy voyage to his native ſhores, | 
Wide wanders, Laodame, thy erring tongue, 175 
The ſports of glory to the brave belong, 
(Retorts Euryalus :) he boaſts no claim 
Among the great, unlike the ſons of Fame. 
A wand'ring merchant he frequents the main, 


Some mean ſea - farer in purſuit of gain; 180 


Studious of freight, in naval trade well ſxill'd, 
But dreads th' athletic labours of the field. 

cens'd Ulyſſes with a frown replies, . 
O forward to proclaim thy ſoul unwiſe! | 
With partial hands the gods their gifts diſpenſe; 185 
Some greatly think, ſome ſpeak with manly ſenſe; 
Here heav'n an elegance of form denies, 


But wiſdom the defect of form * 


* 


ſonal intereſt, in his favour, His ſpeech is ES 
adapted to this purpoſe: he repreſents himſelf as a ſup- 


pliant to the king and all the aſſembly and all ſuppli- 
ants being eſteemed ſacred, he at once makes it a duty 
in all the aſſembly to prote& him; if they refuſe to aſ- 
- fiſt him, they become guilty of no leſs a crime, than a 
violation of the laws of hoſpitality. 


This 
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This man with energy of thought controuls, 


And ſteals with modeſt violence our ſouls, 190 
He ſpeaks reſery'dly, but he ſpeaks with force, 

Nor can one word be chang'd but for a worſe; 

In public more than mortal he appears, 

And as he moves the gazing croud reveres. 


V. 190. And ſteals with modeſt violence our ſouls, 

He ſpeaks reſerv'dly, but he ſpeaks with force, 
There is a difficulty in the Greek expreſſion, dA fs 
ene * 10 07 4e that is, he ſpeaks ſe- 
* curely with a winning medefly. * Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 
ſus interprets it, in his Examination of Oratory, to ſig- 
nify that the orator argues per conceſſa, and ſo proceeds 
with certainty, or 4opaAtws; without danger of 
refutation. The word properly ſignifies without ſtum- 
bling, af 00 ᷣον as in the proverb cited by Euſtathius, 
popnT07gper Toglv h YA apooxin]ev; 
that is, © it is better to ſtumble with the feet than with 
© the tongue.” The words are conciſe, but of a yery 
extenſive comprehenſion, and take in every thing, both 
in ſentiments and diction, that enters into the character 
of a complete orator. Dacier concurs in the ſame in- 
terpretation; He ſpeaks reſervedly, or with caution ; he 
hazards nothing that he would afterwards wiſh (repentir) 
to alter. And all his words are full of fweetneſs and no- 


. deſly. Theſe two lines are found almoſt — in He- 


ſiod's Theogony, ver. 92. 


"Ep xo o Ava du, Je &g Armes ere 
Alder A Mera Je wperti dypogrveic iv. 


Whether Homer. borrowed theſe verſes from Heſiod, or 

Heſiod from Homer, is not evident. Tully, in his book 

de Senectute is of opinion, that Homer preceded Heſiod 

many ages, and conſequently in his judgment the verſes 

are Homer's, I queſtion not but he had this very paſ- 
Vo I. II. F 
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While others, beauteous as th' aetherial kind, 195 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 

In outward ſhow heav'n gives thee to excel, 

But heay'n denies the praiſe of thinking well. 

Ill bear the brave a rude ungovern'd tongue, 

And, youth, my gen'rous ſoul reſents the wrong; 200 
Skill'd in heroic exerciſe, I claim | 

A poſt of honour with the ſons of Fame; 


ſage in view in his third book of his Orator. Quem 
ſupefadti dicentem intuentur, quem Deum, ut ita dicam, 
imer homines putant; which is almoſt a tranſlation of 
Homer. f 
V. 201. SkIPd in heroic exerciſe, I claim 
A poſt of hanour with the ſous of Fame.] 

It may be thought that Ulyſſes, both here and in his 
ſubſequent ſpeech, is too oſtentatious, and that he 


dwells more than modeſty allows upon his own accom- 


pliſhments : but ſelf-praiſe is ſometimes no fault. Plu- 
tarch has wrote a diſſertation, how a man may praiſe 
himſelf without envy : what Ulyſſes here ſpeaks is not 
a boaſt but a juſtification. Perſons in diſtreſs, ſays 
Plutarch, may ſpeak of themſelves with dignity : it ſhews 
a greatneſs of ſoul, and that they bear up againſt the 
ſtorms of fortune with bravery : they have too much 
courage to fly to pity and commiſeration, which betray 
deſpair and an hopeleſs condition: ſuch a man ſtrug- 
gling with ill fortune ſhews himfelf a champion, and if 
by a bravery of ſpeech he transforms himſelf from miſe- 
rable and abject, into bold and noble, he is not to be 
cenſured as vain or obſtinate, but great and invincible, 

This is a full juſtification of Ulyſſes, he oppoſes vir- 
tue to calumny; aud what Horace applies to himſelf we 
apply to this hero. 


Qlaæſitam meritis, ſume ſuperi:am. 
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The croud gaze upward while it cleaves the ſkies, 


ſcribes himſelf as unfortunate, but yet as a hero in ad- 


There is not a paſſage in the whole Odyſſey, where a 
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Such was my boaſt, while vigour crown'd my days, 

Now care ſurrounds me, and my force decays; 

Inur'd a melancholy part to bear, 205 

In ſcenes of death, by tempeſt and by war, 

Yet thus by woes impair'd, no more I wave 

To prove the hero———Slander ſtings the brave. 
Then ſtriding forward with a furious bound, 

He wrench'd a rocky fragment from the ground: 210 

By far more pond'rous and more huge by far, 

Than what Phaeacia's ſons diſcharg'd in air. 

Fierce from his arm th' enormous load he flings; 

Sonorous thro” the ſhaded air it ſings; * 

Couch'd to the earth, tempeſtuous as it flies, 218 


Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it up-turns a hill of ground, 
That inſtant Pallas, burſting from a cloud, 
Fix'd a diſtinguiſh'd mark, and cry'd aloud, 220 


Befides, it was neceſſary to ſhew himſelf a perſon of fi- 
gure and diſtinction, to recommend his condition to the 
Phaeacians: he was a ſtranger to the whole nation, and 
he therefore takes a probable method to engage their aſ- 
ſiſtance by acquainting them with his worth; he de- 


verſity. 
V. 219. That inſtant Pallas, burſting from a cloud. 


deity is introduced with leſs apparent neceſſity: the 
goddeſs of wiſdom is brought down from heaven to act 
what might have been done as well by any of the ſpe- 
Rators, namely to proclaim what was ſelf-evident, the 
2 | 


64 HOMER's ODY-SSEY. Book VIII. 
Ev'n he who ſightleſs wants his viſual ray, 

May by his touch alone award the day: 

Thy ſignal throw tranſcends the utmoſt bound 

Of ev'ry champion, by a length of ground: 

Securely bid the ſtrongeſt of the train 223 

Ariſe to throw: the ſtrongeſt throws in vain. 
She ſpoke; and momentary mounts the ſky : 

The friendly voice Ulyſſes hears with joy; 

Then thus aloud, (elate with decent pride) 

Riſe ye Phaeacians, try your force, he cry'd; 230 


victory of Ulyſſes. When a deity appears, our expe- 
ations are awakened for the introduction of ſomething 
important, but what action of importance ſucce2ds ? It 
is true, her appearance incourages Ulyſſes, and imme- 
diately upon it he challenges the whole Phaeacian 
aſſembly. But he was already victor, and no further 
action is performed. If indeed ſhe had appeared open- 
ly in favour of Ulyſſes, this would have been greatly ad- 
vantageous to him, and the Phaeacians muſt have high- 
Iy reverenced a perſon who was ſo remarkably honour- 
ed by a goddeſs: but it is not evident that the Phaeaci- 
ans, or even Ulyſſes knew the deity, but took her for a 
nan as ſhe appeared to be; and Ulyſſes himſelf immedi- 
ately rejoices that he had found a friend in the aſſembly. 
If this be true, the deſcent of Pallas will prove very un- 
neceſſary; for if ſhe was eſteemed to be merely human, ſhe 

acts nothing in the character of a deity, and performs 
no more than might have been performed by a man, 
and conſequently gave no greater courage to Ulyſſes than 
a friend actually gave, for ſuch only he believed her to 
be. Euſtathius appears to be of the ſame opinion, for 
he ſays the place is to be underſtood allegorically, and 
what is thus ſpoken by a Phaeacian with wiſdom, is by 
the poet applied to the goddeſs of it. 
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If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caſter vye, 

Still, further ſtill, I bid the diſcus fly. | 

Stand forth, ye champions, - who the gauntlet wield, 
Or you, the ſwifteſt racers of the field! | 

Stand forth, ye wreſtlers, who theſe paſtimes grace! 235 
J wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. 

In ſuch heroic games I yield to none, 

Or yield to brave Laodamas alone : 

Shall I with brave Laodamas contend ? 

A friend is ſacred, and I tile him friend. 240 
Ungen'rous were the man, and baſe of heart, 

Who. takes the kind, and pays th' ungrateful part : 
Chiefly the man, in foreign realms confin'd, 

Baſe to his friend, to his own intereſt blind : 


V. 239. Shall I with brave Laodamas contend? 
A friend is ſacred, and I ſtile him friend. 
Nothing can be more artful than this addreſs of Ulyſſes; 
he finds a way, in the middle of a bold challenge, to 
ſecure himſelf of a powerful adyocate, by paying an in- 
genious and laudable deference to his friend. But it 
may be aſked if decency be obſerved, and ought Ulyſſes 
to challenge the father Alcinous (for he ſpeaks univer- 
ſally) and yet except his ſon Laodamas, eſpecially when 
Alcinous was more properly his friend than Laodamas ? 
and why ſhould he be excepted rather than the other bro- 
thers ? Spondanus anſwers, that the two brothers are 
included in the perſon of Laodamas, they all have the 
ſame relation to Ulyſſes, as being equally a ſuppliant to 
them all, and conſequently claim the fame exemption 
from this challenge as Laodamas; and Alcinous is not 
concerned it: he is the judge and arbitrator of the 
games, not a candidate, like Achilles in the Iliad, But 
why is Laodamas named in particular? He was the el- 
F 3 
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66 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Book VIII. 
All, all your heroes I this day defy, _. 246 
Give me a man that we our might may try 

Expert in ev'ry art, I boaſt the {kill ; 

To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill; 

Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, 

My well-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe: 250 
Alone ſuperior in the field of Troy, 

Great Philoctetes taught the ſhaft to fly. 


der brother, and Ulyſſes might therefore be conſigned 
to his care in particular, by the right due to his ſenio- 
rity; beſides, he might be the nobleſt perſonage, hav- 
ing conquered his antagoniſt at the gauntlet, which was 
the moſt dangerous, and conſequently the moſt honour- 
able exerciſc, and therefore Ulyſſes might pay kim pe- 
culiar honours. Spondanus. 
V. 349. Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the baw, 
My well-ain'd ſhaft with death prevents the 
foe 
There is an ambiguity in the original, and it may im- 
ply either, that if Ulyſſes and his friends were at the 
ſame time to aim their arrows againſt an enemy, his ar- 
row would fly with more certainty and expedition than 
that of his companions: or that if his enemies had bent 
all their bows at once againſt him, yet his ſhaft would 


reach his adverſary before they could diſcharge their ar- 


rows. Euſtathius follows the former, Dacier the lat- 
ter interpretation. And certainly the latter argues the 
greater intrepidity and preſence of mind: it ſhews Ulyſ- 
ſes in the extremity of danger capable of acting with 
calmneſs and ſerenity, and ſhooting with the ſame cer- 
taivty and ſteadineſs, though multitudes of enemies in- 
danger his life. I have followed this explication, as it 
is nobler, and ſhews Ulyſſes to be a conſummate hero. 
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From all the ſons of earth unrival'd praiſe 

I juſtly claim; but yield to better days, 

To thoſe fam'd days when great Alcides roſe, 255 
And Eurytus, who bad the gods be foes: 

(Vain Eurytus, whoſe art became his crime, 

Swept from the earth he periſh'd in his prime ; 

Sudden th' irremeable way he trod, | 

Who boldly durſt defy the Bowyer God.) 260 
In fighting fields as far the ſpear I throw, 

As flies an arrow from the well-drawn bow. 

Sole in the race the conteſt I decline, 

Stiff are my weary joints, and I reſign 


V. 257. Vain Eurytus. ——] This Eurytus was king 
of OEchalia, famous for his {kill in archery; he pro- 
poſed his daughter Iole in marriage to any perſon that 
could conquer him at the exerciſe of the bow. Later 
writers differ from Homer, as Euſtathius obſerves, con- 
cerning Eurytus. They write that Hercules overcame 
him, and he denying his daughter, was lain, and his 
danghter made captive by Hercules: whereas Homer 
writes that he was killed by Apollo, that is, died a ſud- 
den death, according to the import of that expreſſion. 
The ancients differ much about OEchalia; ſome place 
it in Eubaea, and ſome in Meſſenia, of which opinion 

is Pauſanias, But Homer in the Iliad places it in Theſ- 
ſaly: for he mentions with it Tricca and Ithome, which 
as Dacier obſerves were cities of Theſſaly. 
V. 263. Sole in the race the conteſt I deln J This 
is directly contrary to his challenge in the beginning of 
the ſpeech, where he mentions the race amongſt the o- 
ther games. How then is this difference to be recon- 
ciled ? Very naturally, Ulyſſes ſpeaks with a generous 
warmth, and is tranſported with anger in the beginning 
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68 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Book VIII. 
By ſtorms and hunger worn: age well may fail, 365 
When ſtorms and hunger both at once aſſail. 

Abaſh'd, the numbers hear the god- like man, 
Till great Alcinous mildly thus began. 


of his oration: here the heat of it is cooled, and conſe- 
quently reaſon takes place, and he has time to reflect, 
that a man ſo diſabled by calamities is not an equal match 
for a younger and leſs fatigued antagoniſt. This is an 
exact repreſentation of human nature; when our paſſi- 
ons remit, the vehemence of our ſpeech remits; at firſt 
he ſpeaks like a man in anger, here like the wiſe Ulyſſes. 

It is obſervable that Ulyſſes all along maintains a de- 
cency and reverence towards the gods, even while his 
anger ſeems to be maſter over his reaſon; he gives Eu- 
rytus as an example of the juſt vengeance of heaven, 
and ſhews himſelf in a very oppoſite light: he is fo far 
from contending with the gods, that he allows himſelf 


to be inferior to ſome other heroes: an inſtance of mo- 


deſty. | | 
V. 265. ee well may fail, 
When ſtorms and hunger 
This paſſage appears to me to refer to the late ſtorms 


and ſhipwreck, and the long abſtinence Ulyſſes ſuffered. 


in failing from Calypſo to the Phaeacian iſland; for 
when Nauſicaa found him, he was almoſt dead with 
hunger, as appears from the ſixth of the Odyſſey. Da- 


cier is of a different opinion, and thinks it relates to 


his abſtinence and ſhipwreck upon his leaving Circe, be- 
fore he came to Calypſo. This ſeems very improbable 
for Ulyſſes had lived ſeven years with that goddeſs in 
great affluence, and conſequently muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have recruited his loſs of ſtrength in fo long a time, and 
with the particular care of a goddeſs: beſides, Alcinous 
was acquainted with his late ſhipwreck, and his daugh- 
ter Nauſicaa was in ſome degree witneſs to it: is it not 


therefore more probable that he ſhould refer to this lat- 


ter 
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Well haſt thou ſpoke, and well thy gen'rous tongue 
With decent pride refutes a public wrong: 720 
Warm are thy words, but warm without offence 
Fear only fools, ſecure in men of ſenſe: 
Thy worth is known. Then hear our country's daims 
And bear to heroes our heroic fame; | 
In diſtant realms our glorious deeds diſplay, 275 


Repeat them frequent in the genial day; 


ter incident, than ſpeak of a calamity that hap- 


pened ſeven years paſt, to which they were : intirely 
ſtrangers? 


Dacier likewiſe aſſerts that Euſtathius is * of a mi- 
ſtake, in making * o d or proviſion, to ſignify the ſhip 


itſelf; but in reality he makes an evident diſtinction: 


Ou yep iz T8 A Koptrdiy 21 Bpowagy x til 
iJaudaly Ode e 7075 acuαα, d 87. 
I x αα n xopudny 2X804 ve . 
lyſſes ſuffered not in the ſtorm becauſe he had no pro- 
© viſions to eat, but becauſe the ſhip that bore the pro- 
© viſions was broken by the ſtorm; which ſhews a wide 
difference between the veſſel and the proviſions: ſo that 
the expreſſion really implies that the veſſel was broken 


but Euſtathius is far from affirming that zow1!dn and | 


vals (except in ſuch an improper ſenſe) have the ſame 
ſignification. , 

V. 275. In diſtant realms our glorious deeds diſplay. J 
From this extravagant preface, it might be imagined 
that Alcinous was king of a nation of heroes: whereas 
when he comes to explain the excellence of his ſubjects, 
he has ſcarce any thing to boaſt of that is manly; they 
ſpend an idle life in ſinging, dancing, and feaſting. Thus 
the poet all along writes conſiſtently ; we may know the 
Phaeacians by their character, which is always to be vo- 
luptuous, or as Horace expreſſes it, 
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How we their offspring dignify our race. 


Let other realms the deathful gauntlet wield, 


Or boaſt the glories of th' athletic field ; 

We in the courſe unrival'd ſpeed diſplay, 

Or thro? caerulean billows plow the way, 

To dreſs, to dance, to ſing our ſole delight, 
The feaſt or bath by day, and love by night: 
Riſe then ye {kill'd in meaſures ; let him bear 
Your fame to men that breathe a diſtant air; 
And faithfal ſay, to you the pow'rs belong 


To race, to fail, to dance, to chaunt the ſong. 


But, herald, to the palace ſwift repair, 
And the ſoft lyre to grace our paſtimes bear. 
Swift at the word, obedient to the king 
The herald flies the tuneful lyre to bring. 
Up roſe nine ſeniors, choſen to ſurvey 
The future games, the judges of the day: 
With inftant care they mark a ſpacious round, 
And level for the dance th' alloted ground; 


> Alcinoique 


In cute curanda plus aequo operata juventus, 


Book VIII. 
When bleſt with eaſe thy woes and wand'rings end, 

Teach them thy conſort, bid thy ſons attend; 
How lov'd of Jove he crown'd our fires with praiſe, 


280 


285 


290 


295 


And Euſtathius rightly obſerves that the poet does not 


teach that we ought to live: ſuch lives, but only relates 


hiſtorically what lives were led by the Phaeacians; he 
deſcribes them as a contemptible people, and conſe- 
quently propoſes them as objects of our ſcotn, not imi- 


tation, 


Book VIII. HOMER's ODYSSEY, yr 
The herald bears the lyre : intent to play, 

The bard advancing meditates the lay, 300 
Skill'd in the dance, till youths, a blooming band, 
Graceful before the heav'nly minſtrel ſtand: 
Light-bounding from the earth, at once they riſe, 
Their feet half-viewleſs quiver in the ſkies : 


V. 301. Skilfd in the dance———] I beg leave to 
tranſlate Dacier's annotation upon this paſſage, and to 
offer a remark upon it. This deſcription, ſays that la- 
dy, is remarkable, not becauſe the dancers moved to 
the ſound of the harp and the ſong ; for in this there is 
nothing extraordinary; but in that they danced, if I 
may ſo exprels it, an hiſtory ; that is, by their le 
and movements they expreſſed what the muſic of the 
harp and voice deſcribed, and the dance was a repreſen- 
tation of what was the ſubject of the poet's ſong. Ho- 
mer only ſays they danced divinely, according to the 
obvious meaning of the words. I fancy madam Dacier 
would have forborn her obſervation, if ſhe had refle&- 
ed upon the nature of the ſong to which the Phaeacians 
danced: it was an intrigue between Mars and Venus ; 
and they being taken in ſome very odd poſtures, ſhe 
muſt allow that theſe dancers repreſented ſome very old 
geſtures, (or movements as ſhe expreſſes it) if they were 
now dancing an hiſtory, that is, acting in their motions 
what was the ſubject of the ſong. But I ſubmit to the 
judgment of the ladies, and ſhall only add, that this is 
an inſtance how a critical eye can ſee ſome things in an 
author, that were never intended by him; though to do 
her juſtice, ſne borrowed the general remark from Eu- 
ſtathius. : 

The words Mapuapuy ds Vnsiro med av are very 
expreſſive, they repreſent the quick glancings of their 
feet in the dance, Motus pedum coruſcans ; or 


The glancing ſplendors as their ſandals play. 


72 HOMRRs ODYSSEY. Book VIII. 
_ Ulyſſes gaz d, aſtoniſh'd to ſurvey ; 305 
The glancing ſplendors as their ſandals play. 
Mean-time the bard alternate to the ſtrings 

The loves of Mars and Cytherea fings : 


V. 307. The bard alternate to the ſtrings 
The loves of Mars and Cytherea ſings. 

The reader may be pleaſed to look back to the begin- 
ning of the book for a general vindication of this ſtory. 
Scaliger in his Poetics prefers the ſong of Iopas in Vir- 
gil, to this of Demodocus in Homer; Demodocus Deor- 
rum canit feeditates, noſter Laas res rege dignas, Mon- 
ſieur Dacier in his annotations upon Ariſtotle's Poetics 
refutes the objection. The ſong of Demodocus, ſays 
he, is as well adapted to the inclinations and reliſh of 
the Phaeacians, as the ſong of Iopas is to queen Dido. 

It may indeed be queſtioned whether the ſubje& of Vir- 
gil's ſong be well choſen, and whether the deepeſt points 
of philoſophy were intirely proper to be ſung to a queen 


and her female attendants. 
The various labours of the wand'ring moon, 
And whence proceed th' eclipſes of the ſun, 
Th original of men and beaſts, and whence 
The rains ariſe, and fires their warmth diſpence, etc. 
D&YDEN, 


Nor is Virgil more reſerved than Homer: in the fourth 
Georgic he introduces a nymph, who in the court of 
the goddeſs Cyrene with her nymphs about her, ſings 
this very ſong of Demodocus, 


To theſe Clymene the ſiueet theft declares 
Of Mars; and Vulcan's unavailing cares; 
Aud all the rapes of gods, and every love 
From ancient Chaos down to youthful Joue. 
DRVYDEN. 
How 


OW 
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How the ſtern god enamour'd with her charms 

Claſp'd the gay panting goddeſs in his arms, 310 
By bribes ſeduc'd : and how the ſun, whoſe eye 
Views the broad heav'ns, diſclos'd the lawleſs joy. 
stung to the ſoul, indignant thro! the ſkies 

To his black forge vindictive Vulcan flies; 

Arriv'd, his ſinewy arms inceſſant place 315 
Th' eternal anvil on the maſſy baſe. 


So that if either of the poets are to be blamed, it is cer- 
tainly Virgil : but neither of them, adds that critic, are 
culpable: Virgil underſtood what a chaſte queen ought 
to hear before ſtrangers, and what women might ſay 
when alone among themſelves : thus to the queen he 
{ings a philoſophical ſong, the intrigues of Mars and Ve- 
nas amongſt nymphs when they were alone. 

Plutarch vindicates this ſtory of Homer : there is a 
way of teaching by mute actions, and thoſe very fables 
that have given moſt offence, furniſh us with uſeful con- 
templations : thus in the ſtory of Mars and Venus, ſome 
have by an unneceſlary violence endeavoured to reduce 
it into allegory: when Venus is in conjunction with the 
ſtar called Mars, they have an adulterous influence, but 
time, or the ſun, reveals it. But the poet himſelf far 
better explains the meaning of his fable, for he teaches 
that light muſic and wanton ſongs debauch the man- 
ners, and incline men to an unmanly way of living in 


luxury and wantonneſs. 


In ſhort, Virgil mentions this ſtory, Ovid tranſlates 
it, Plutarch commends it, and Scaliger cenſures it, 1 
will add the judgment of a late writer, Monſieur Boi- 
leau, concerning Scaliger, in his notes upon Longinus. 
That proud ſcholar, ſays he, intending to erect altars 
* to Virgil, as he expreſſes it, ſpeaks of Homer too 

« prophanely ; but it is a book which he calls in prat 


© hypercritical, to ſhew that he tranſgreſſed the bounds 
Vor. II. G 
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A wond'rous net he labours, to betray 
The wanton lovers, as entwin'd they lay, 
Indiſſolubly ſtrong ! then inſtant bears 
To his immortal dome the finiſh'd ſnares. 320 
Above, below, around, with art diſpread, 
The ſure incloſure folds the genial bed; 
| Whole texture ev'n the ſearch of gods deceives, 
Thin as the filmy threads the ſpider weaves. 
Then as withdrawing from the ſtarry bow'rs, 325 
He feigns a journey to the Lemnian ſhores : 
His fav'rite iſle ! Obſervant Mars deſcries 
His wiſh'd receſs, and to the goddeſs flies; 
He glows, he burns: the fair-hair'd queen of love 
Deſcends ſmooth- gliding from the courts of Jove, 330 
Gay blooming in full charms: her hand he preſt - 
With eager joy, and with a ſigh addreſt. 

Come, my belov'd ! and taſte the ſoft delights : 
Come, to repoſe the genial bed invites: 


Thy abſent ſpouſe negle&ful of thy charms 335 


Prefers his barb'rous Sintians to thy arms ! 


of true criticiſm: that piece was a diſhonour to &cali- 


ger, and he fell into ſuch groſs errors, that he drew 


© upon him the ridicule of all men of letters, and even 
of his own ſon.” 

V. 336. Prefers his barb'rous Sintians to thy arms. ] 
The Sintians were the inhabitants of Lemnos, by origin 
Thracians: Homer calls them barbarous of ſpeech, be- 
cauſe their language was a corruption of the Greek, A- 


ſiatic, and Thraeian. But there is a concealed raillery 


in the expreſſion, and Mars ridicules the ill taſte of Vul- 
can for leaving ſo beautiful a goddeſs to viſit his rude 


IT. 


20 


30 


. 
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Then, nothing loth, th enamour'd fair he led, 
And ſunk tranſported on the conſcious bed. 
Down ruſh'd the toils, inwrapping as they lay 
The careleſs lovers in their wanton play : 340 
In vain they ſtrive, th' intangling ſnares deny 
(Inextricably firm) the pow'r to fly: 
Warn'd by the god who ſheds the golden day, 
Stern Vulcan homeward treads the ſtarry way : 
Arriv'd, he ſees, he grieves, with rage he burns ; 345 
Full horribly he roars, his voice all heav'n returns. 
O Jove, he cry'd, oh all ye Pow'rs above, 


See the lewd dalliance of the queen of love 


and barbarous Sintians. The poet calls Lemnos the 
ſavourite iſle of Vulcan; this alludes to the ſubterrane- 
ous fires frequent in that iſland, and he is feigned to have 
his forge there, as the god of fire. This is likewiſe the 
reaſon why he is ſaid to fall into the iſland Lemnos 
when Jupiter threw him from heaven. Dacier, 

V. 348. See the lewd dalliance of the queen of love.] 
The original ſeems to be corrupted ; were it to be tran- 
ſlated according to the preſent editions, it muſt be, Sce 
the ridiculous deeds of Venus, T conceive, that few hus- 
bands who ſhould take their ſpouſes i in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces would have any great appetite to laugh; neither is 


ſuch an interpretation conſonant to the words immedi- 


ately following vu k,. It is therefore very 
probable that the verſe was originally, 


AtdY' Iva tpy* daytnacTtH ual vx emuixid (Inch. 


Come ye gods, behold the ſad and unſufferable deeds of Ve- 
nus; and this agrees with the tenor of Vulcan's behavi- 
our in this comedy, who has not the leaſt diſpoſition to 
be merry with his brother deities, 
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6 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book VIII. 


Me, aukward me ſhe ſcorns, and yields her charms 
To that fair letcher, the ſtrong god of arms. 350 
If I am lame, that ſtain my natal hour | 
By fate impos'd; fuch me my parent bore : 

Why was I born ? fee how the wanton lies! 

O ſight tormenting to an huſband's eyes! 

But yet I truſt, this once ev'n Mars would ly 355 
His fair one's arms——he thinks her, once, too nigh, 
But there remain, ye guilty, in my pow'r, 

'Till Jove refunds his ſhameleſs daughter's dow'r. 


V. 358. *Till Fove refund his ſhameleſs daughter's 
dow'r.] I doubt not but this was the uſage of antiquity: 
it has been obſerved that the bridegroom made preſents 
to the father of the bride, which were called try; and 
if ſhe was afterwards falſe to his bed, this dower was 
reſtored by the father to the huſband. Beſides this re- 
ſtitution, there ſeems a pecuniary mul& to have been 
paid, as appears evident from what follows. 


The god of arms, 
. Muſt pay the penalty fir lawleſ5 charms. 


Homer in this, as in many. other places, ſeems to al- 


lade to the laws of Athens, where death was the puniſh- 


ment of adultery, Pauſanias relates, that Draco the A- 
thenian lawgiver granted impunity to any perſon that 
took revenge upon an adulterer. Such alſo was the in- 
ſtitution of Solon; If any one feize an adulterer, let 
him uſe him as be pleaſes, 20 re porxoy M N are 
&v BUN XFpnoSas And thus Eratoſthenes an- 
ſwered a perſon who begged his life after he had injured 


his bed, 8 270 ce dTox]eva, aA 0 Tis ,ẽH&«/ 


vol0s, 15 It is not I who ſlay thee, but the law of thy 
© country.” But ſtill it was in the power of the injured 
perſon to take a pecuniary mulct by way of atonement : 
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Too dear I priz'd a fair enchanting face: 
Beauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace. 360 
Mean-while the gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune comes along, 
With theſe gay Hermes trod the ſtarry plain; 
But modeſty with-held the goddeſs-train, 
All heav'n beholds, impriſon'd as they lye, 365 | 
And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſky. 
Then mutual, thus they ſpoke: Behold on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits ; and art ſubdues the ſtrong ! 


 Dwells there a god on all th' Olympian brow 


More ſwift than Mars, and more than Vulcan flow? 370 


for thus the fame Eratoſthenes ſpeaks in- Lyſias, 1V1466- 
AE Kal ix rev 4h auToy K]tivat, dAX dry - 
proy Tpatacbai, he entreated me not to take his 
life, but exact a ſum of money.“ Nay, ſuch penal- 
ties were allowed by way of commutation for greater 
crimes than adultery, as in the caſe of murder: Iliad 9. 


IF a brother bleed, 

On juſt atonement, we remit the deed: 

A fire the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives ; 

The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer lives. 


V. 367. Behold on wrong 


Swift vengeance waits 


] 


Plutarch in his diſſertation upon reading the poets, 


quotes this as an inſtance of Homer's judgment, in 
cloſing a ludicrous ſcene with decency and inſtruction. 
He artfully inſerts a ſentence by which he diſcovers his 
own judgment, and lets the reader into the moral of 
his fables; by this conduct he makes even the repreſen- 
tation of evil actions uſeful, by ſnewing the ſhame and 
detriment they draw upon thoſe who are guilty of them. 
G 3 
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Yet Vulcan conquers, and the god of arms 
Muſt pay the penalty for lawleſs charms. 

Thus ſerious they: but he who gildes the ſkies, 
The gay Apollo thus to Hermes cries. | 
Wou' dſt thou enchained like Mars, oh Hermes, lie, 
And bear the ſhame like Mars, to ſhare the joy ? 

O envy'd ſhame! (the ſmiling youth rejoin'd;) 

Add thrice the chains, and thrice more firmly bind; 
'Gaze all ye gods, and ev'ry goddeſs gaze, 
Yet eager would I bleſs the ſweet difgrace. 380 

Loud laugh the reſt, ev'n Neptune laughs aloud, 
vet ſues importunate to looſe the god: 

And free, he cries, oh Vulcan [ free from ſhame 
Thy captives ; I enſure the penal claim. 

Will Neptune (Vulcan then) the faithleſs truſt? 385 

He ſuffers who gives ſurety for th' unjuſt : 7 


Y.. 382. Nepiune ſues to loofe the god.] It may be aſk- 
ed why Neptune in particular intereſts himſelf in the de- 
liverance-of Mars, rather than the other gods? Datier 
confeſſes ſhe can find no reaſon for it; but Euſtathius 
is of opinion, that Homer aſcribes it to that god out of 
decency, and deference to his ſuperior majeſty and emi- 
nence amongſt the other deities: it is ſuitable to the 
character of that moſt ancient, and conſequently honour- 
able god, to interrupt ſuch an indecent ſcene of mirth, 
which is not ſo becoming his perſonage, as thoſe more 
youthful deities Apollo and Mercury. Beſides, it agrees 
well with Neptune's gravity. to be the firſt who is mind- 
ful of friendſhip ; ſo that what is here ſaid of Neptune 
is not accidental, but ſpoken judiciouſly by the poet 
in honour of that deity. 

V. 386. He ſuffers who gives ſurety for ti unjuſt.) 
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But ſay, if that lewd fcandal of the ſſcy 

To liberty reſtor'd, perfidious fly, 

Say wilt thou bear the mul& ? He inſtant cries, 

The mulct I bear, if Mars perfidious flies. 390 
To whom appeas d: no more I urge delay; 

When Neptune ſues, my part is to obey. 
Then to the ſnares his force the god applies; 

They burſt ; and Mars to Thrace indignant flies: 


This verſe is very obſcure, and made till more obſcure 
by the explanations of critics. Some think it implies, 
that it is wicked to be ſurety for a wicked perſon; and 
therefore Neptune ſhould not give his promiſe for Mars 
thus taken in adultery. Some take it generally ; ſure- 
tyſhip is detrimental, and it is the lot of unhappy men 
to be ſureties; the words then are to be conſtrued in 
the following order, SA Tot EY, nai Ver 
N dvdpay E y ud aα . Sponſiones ſunt infelices, 
et hominum eſt infelicium ſponſiones dare. Others under- 
ſtand it very differently, viz. to imply that the ſureties 
of men of inferior condition ſhould be to men of infe- 
rior condition; then the ſentence will bear this import : 
if Mars, ſays Vulcan, refuſes to diſcharge the penalty, 
how ſhall T compel Neptune to pay it, who is ſo greatly 
my ſuperior? and therefore adds by way of ſentence; 


- that the ſponſor ought to be of the ſame ſtation with the 


perſon to whom he becomes ſurety; or in Latin im- 


plicium hominum ſimplices eſſe debent ſponſores. I have 


followed Plutarch, who in his banquet of the ſeven wiſe 
men, explains it to ſignify that it is dangerous to be 
ſurety for a wicked perſon, according to the ancient ſen- 
tence, #fyVa Tap d d. L/ follows ſuretyſhip. A- 
greeably to the opinion of a much wiſer perfon, He that 
is ſurety for a ſtranger ſhall ſmart for it; and he that 
hateth ſuretyſbip is ſure, Prov. xi. 15. 
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To the ſoft Cyprian ſhores the goddeſs moves, 395 
To viſit Paphos and her blooming groves, 

Where to the Pow'r an hundred altars riſe, 

And breathing odours ſcent the balmy ſkies, 

Conceal'd ſhe bathes in conſecrated bow'rs, 

The Graces unguents ſhed, ambroſial ſhow'rs, 400 
Unguents that charm the gods ! ſhe laſt aſſumes 

Her wond'rous robes; and full the goddeſs blooms. 

Thus ſung the bard : Ulyſſes hears with joy, 

And loud applauſes rend the vaulted ſky. 

+ Then to the ſports his ſons the king commands, 405 
Each blooming youth before the monarch ſtands : 
In dance unmatch'd ! a wond'rous ball is brought, 
(The work of Polybus, divinely wrought) 
This youth with ſtrength enormous bids it fly, 
And bending backwatd whirls it to the sky; 410 


Mars to Thrace indignant flies : 

To the foft Cyprian ſhores the goddeſs moves, J 
There is a reaſon for this particularity : the Thracians 

were a warlike people: the poet therefore ſends the 


v. 394. 


god of war thither: and the people of Cyprus being ef- 


ſeminate, and addicted to love and pleaſures, he feigns 
the receſs of the goddeſt of love to have been in that i- 
land. It is further obſervable, that he barely mentions 
the retreat of Mars, but dwells more largely upon the 
ſtory of Venus. The reaſon is, the Phaeacians had 
no delight in the god of war, but the ſoſt deſcription of 
Venus better ſuited with their inclinations. Euſtathius. 

V. 410. And bending backward whirls it to the ſky. J 
This is a literal tranſlation of idv@0:is ice; and 
it gives us a lively image of a perſon in the act of throw- 
ing towards the ſkies, Euſtathius is moſt learnedly tri- 


95 


5 


His brother ſpringing with an active bound, 
At diſtance intercepts it from the ground: 
The ball diſmiſs'd, in dance they ſkim the ſtrand, 
Turn and return, and ſcarce imprint the ſand. 
Th' aſſembly gazes with aſtoniſh'd eyes, 415 
And ſends in ſhouts applauſes. to the ſkies. 
Then thus Ulyſſes ; happy king, whoſe name 
The brighteſt ſhines in all the rolls of fame: 
In ſubjects happy! with ſurprize I gaze; 
Thy praiſe was juſt ; their (kill tranſcends thy praiſe. 420 
Pleas'd with his people's fame the monarch hears, 
And thus benevolent accoſts the peers. 


fling about this exerciſe of the ball, which was called 


op i, or aerial; it was a kind of dance, and while 


they ſprung from the ground to catch the ball, they 


played with their feet in the air after the manner of + 


dancers. He reckons up ſeveralother exerciſes at the ball, 
r bf, paivivde, E, ij es, and SepprauoTpis; 
and explains them all largely. Homer ſeems to oppoſe 
this aerial dance to the common one, T7974 K, 
or on the ground, which appears to be added to make an 
evident diſtinction between the ſports; otherwiſe it is 
unneceſſary; and to dance upon the ground is implied 
in @pXF£io8ny, for how ſhould a dance be performed 


but upon the ground ? 


V. 420. Thy praiſe was iu The original ſays, 
You promiſed that your ſubjects were excellent dancers, 
dTEiang as; that is, threatened : Minans is uſed in 
the ſame fenſe by the Latins, as Dacier obſerves; thus 
Horace, - 


Multa et praeclara minantem. 


Euſtathius remarks, that the addreſs of Ulyſles is very 
artful, he calls it a ſeaſonable flattery : in reality to ex- 
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$2 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book VIII. 


Since wiſdom's ſacred guidance he purſues, 

Give to the ſtranger - gueſt a ſtranger's dues : 

Twelve princes in our realm dominian ſhare, 425 
O'er whom ſupreme, imperial pow'r I bear : 

Bring gold, a pledge of love, a talent bring, 

A veſt, a robe, and imitate your king: 

Be ſwift to give ; that he this night may ſhare 

The ſocial feaſt of joy, with joy ſincere, 430 
And thou, Euryalus, redeem thy wrong : 


A gen'rous heart repairs a ſland'rous tongue. 


Th' aflenting peers, obedient to the king, 
In haſte their heralds ſend the gifts to bring. 
Then thus Euryalus : O prince, whoſe {way 435 
Rules this bleſt realm, repentant I obey ! 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whoſe hilt, a ſilver blaze; 
Whoſe ivory ſheath, inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer's ſide. 449 
He faid, and to his hand the ſword conſign'd; 
And if, he cry'd, my words affe& thy mind, 
Far from thy mind thoſe words, ye whirlwinds bear, 
And ſcatter them, ye ſtorms, in empty air! 
Crown, oh ye heav'ns, with joy his peaceful hours, 445 
And grant him to his ſpouſe and native ſhores ! 


cel in dancing, is but to excel in trifles, but in the opi- 
nion of Alcinous it was a moſt noble qualification : U- 
lyſſes therefore pleaſes his vanity by adapting his praiſe 
to his notions; and that which would have been an af- 
front in ſome nations, is eſteemed as the higheſt com- 
pliment by Alcinous, 
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And bleſt be thou, my friend, Ulyſſes cries, 
Crown him with ev'ry joy, ye fav'ring ſkies; 
To thy calm hours continu'd peace afford, 
And never, never may'ſt thou want this ſword! 450 
He ſaid, and o'er his ſhoulder flung the blade. 
Now o'er the earth aſcends the evening ſhade: 
The precious gifts th illuſtrious heralds bear, 
30 And to the court th' embody'd peers repair. 
Before the queen Alcinous' ſons unfold > al 
The velts, the robes, and heaps of ſhining gold: 
Then to the radiant thrones they move in ſtate : 
Aloft, the king in pomp imperial ſate. 
35 Thence to the queen. O partner of our reign, 
O ſole belov'd! command thy menial train 460 
A poliſh'd cheſt and ſtately robes to bear, 
| And healing waters for the bath prepare; 


25 
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V. 450. And never, never may ſt thou want this ſword.] 
49 It can ſcarce be imagined how greatly this beautiful paſ- | 
| ſage i is miſrepreſented by Euſtathius. He would have 
it to imply, May I never want this ſword, taking 70 ad. 
verbially: the preſents of enemies were reckoned fatal ; 
, Ulyſſes therefore to avert the omen, prays that he may 
never have occaſion to have recourſe to this ſword of 
Euryalus, but keep it amongſt his treaſures as a teſtimo- 
no ny of this reconciliation, This appears to be a very 
forced interpretation, and diſagreeable to the general 


import of the reſt of the ſentence: he addreſſes to Eu- 


i- ryalus, to whom then can this compliment be naturally 
U- paid but to Euryalus ? Thou haſt given me a fword, ſays 
iſe he, may thy days be fo peaceable as never to want it! This 
F- is an inſtance of the polite addreſs, and the forgiving 


N= temper, of Ulyſſes, 
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That bath'd, our gueſt may bid his ſorrows ceaſe, 
Hear the ſweet ſong, and taſte the feaſt in peace. 

A bowl that flames with gold, of wond'rous frame, 465 
Our ſelf we give, memorial of our name: 

To raiſe in off” rings to almighty Jove, 

And every god that treads the courts above. 

Inſtant the queen, obſervant of the king, 
Commands her train a ſpacious vaſe to bring, 470 
The ſpacious vaſe with ample ſtreams ſuffice, 

Heap high the wood, and bid the flames ariſe. 

The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 

The fuming waters bubble o'er the blaze. 

Herſelf the cheſt prepares: in order roli'd 475 
The robes, the veſts are rang'd, and heaps of gold : 
And adaiag a rich dreſs inwrought with art, 

A gift expreſſive of her bounteous heart, 7 
Thus ſpoke to Ithacus: To guard with bands 
Inſolvable theſe gifts, thy care demands: 480 
Leſt, in thy ſlumbers on the watry main, 

The hand of Rapine make our bounty vain, 

Then bending with full force, around he roll'd 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, | 
Clos'd with Circaean art. A train attends 485 
Around the bath : the bath the king aſcends : 


V. 485. Clos d with Circaean art Such paſſages 
as theſe have more of aature than art, and are too nar- 
rative, and different from modern ways of ſpeaking, to 
be capable of much ornament in poetry. Euſtathius 
obſerves that keys were not in uſe in theſe ages, but 


(Un- 


III. 


465 


470 
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(Untaſted joy, fince that diſaſtrous hour, 

He fail'd ill- ſated from Calypſo's bow'r) 
Where, happy as the gods that range the sky, 
He feaſted ev'ry ſenſe, with ev'ry joy. 

He bathes : the damſels, with officious toil, 
Shed ſweets, ſhed unguents in a ſhow'r of oil: 
Then o'er his limbs a gorgeous robe he ſpreads, 
And to the feaſt magniſicently treads. 


Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 495 


Nauſicaa blooming as a goddeſs ſtands, 
With wond'ring eyes the hero ſhe ſurvey'd, 
And graceful thus begaa the royal maid. 


were afterwards invented by the Lacedaemonians; but 
they uſed to bind their carriages with intricate knots, 


Thus the Gordian knot was famous in antiquity. And 


this knot of Ulyſſes became a proverb, to expreſs any 
inſolvable difficulty, à 2 Oſvagics Sous : this is the 
reaſon why he is ſaid to have learned it from Circe ; it 
was of great eſteem amongſt the ancients, and not be- 
ing capable to be untied by buman art, the invention 
of it is aſcribed, not to a man, but to a goddef*. 

A poet would now appear ridiculous if he ſhould in- 
troduce a goddeſs only to teach his hero ſuch an art, 
as to tye a knot with intricacy : but we muſt not judge 
of what has been, from what now is; cuſtoms and arts 


are never at a ſtay, and conſequently the ideas of cu- 


ſtoms and arts are as changeable as thoſe arts and cu- 
ſtoms: this knot in all probability was in as high eſti- 
mation formerly, as the fineſt watch-work or machines 
are at this day'; and were a perſon famed for an un- 
common skill in ſuch works, it would be no abſurdity 
in the language of poetry, to aſcribe his knowlege in 
them to the aſſiſtance of a deity. 

Vo. II. H 
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Hail god-like ſtranger ! and when heav'n reſtores 
To thy fond wiſh thy long- expected ſhores, 500 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me, the vital air, 
O royal maid, Ulyſſes ſtrait returns, 
Whoſe worth the ſplendors of thy race adorns, 
So may dread Jove (whoſe arm in vengeance forms ;c5 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms,) 
Reſtore me ſafe, thro* weary wand'rings toſt, 
To my dear country's ever-pleaſing coat, 
As while the ſpirit in- this boſom glows, 
To thee, my goddeſs, I addreſs my vows ; 519 
My life, thy gift I boaſt ! He ſaid, and fate 
Faſt by Alcinous on a throne of ſtate. 


V. 510. To thee, my goddeſs, T addreſs my vows.) This 
may ſeem an extravagant compliment, eſpecially in the 
mouth of the wiſe Ulyſſes, and rather prophane than 
polite. Dacier commends it as the higheſt piece of ad- 
dreſs and gallantry ; but perhaps it may want explica- 
tion to reconcile it to decency.  Ulyſles only ſpeaks 
comparatively, and with relation to that one action of 
her ſaving his life : as therefore, ſays he, I owe my 
thanks to the heavens for, giving me life originally, 
© ſo I ought to pay my thanks to thee for preſerving it; 
thou haſt been to me as a deity. To preſerve a life, 
is in one ſenſe to give it.” If this appears not to ſof- 
ten the expreſſion ſufficiently, it may be aſcribed to an 
overflow of gratitude in the generous diſpoſition of U- 
lyſſes ; he is ſo touched with the memory of her bene- 
volence and protection, that his ſoul labours for an ex- 
preſſion great enough to repreſent it, and no wonder if 
in this ſtruggle of thought, his words * out into an 
exceſſive but laudable boldneſs. | 


VIII. 


505 


10 
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Now each partakes the feaſt, the wine prepares, 
Portions the food, and each his portion ſhares. 
The bard an herald guides: the gazing throng 515 
Pay low obeyſance as he moves along: 5 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd, 
The peers encircling form-an awful round. 
Then from the chine, Ulyſſes carves with art | 
Delicious food, an honorary part: 520 
This, let the maſter of the lyre receive, 
A pledge of love! tis all a wretch can give. 
Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious ſkies, 
Who ſacred honours to the bard denies ? | 
The muſe the bard inſpires, exalts his mind; 525 
The muſe indulgent loves th' harmonious kind. 

The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 
Not fond of flatt'ry, nor unpleas'd with praiſe. 

When now the rage of hunger was allay'd, 
Thus to the lyriſt wiſe Ulyſſes ſaid. 530 


V. 519. From the chine Ulyſſes caroes with art. ] 
Were this literally to be tranſlated, it would be, that 
Ulyſles cut a piece from the chine of the white-toothed 
boar, round which there was much fat. This looks 
like burleſque to a perſon unacquainted with the uſages 
of antiquity : but it was the higheſt honour that could 
be paid to Demodocus, The greateſt heroes in the I- 
liad are thus rewarded after victory, and it was eſteemed 
an equivalent for all dangers. So that what Ulyſles 
here offers to the poet, is offered out of a particalar re- 
gard and honour to his poetry. 

H 2 
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O more than man! thy ſoul the muſe inſpires, 

Or Phoebus animates with all his fires: 

For who by Phoebus uninform'd, could know 

The woe of Greece, and ſing fo well the woe? 

Juſt to the tale, as preſent at the fray, 335 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful day: 

The ſong recalls paſt horrors to my eyes, 

And bids proud Ilion from her aſhes rife. 


y. 531. —— Thy foul the muſe inſpires, 

Or Phoebus animates with all his fires. 

Vlyſles here aſcribes the ſong of Demodocus to immedi- 
ate inſpiration; and Apollo is made the patron of the 
poets, as Euſtathius obſerves, becauſe he is is the god of 
prophecy. He adds, that Homer here again repreſents 
himſelf in the perſon of Demodoeus: it is he who wrote 
the war of Troy with as much faithfulneſs,- as if he had 
been preſent at it; it is he who had little or no aſſiſt- 
ance from former relations of that ſtory, and conſequent- 
ly receives it from Apollo and the muſes. This is a ſe- 
cret but artful infinuation that we are not to look upon 
the Thad as all fiction and fable, but in general as a real 
hiſtory, related with as much certainty as if the poet had 
been preſent at thoſe memorable actions. 

Plutarch in his chapter of reading poems admires the 
conduct of Homer, with relation to Ulyſſes: he diverts 
Demodocus from idle fables, and gives him a noble 
theme, the deſtruction of Troy. Such ſubjects ſuir well 
with the ſage character of Ulyſſes. It is for the ſame 


reaſon that he here paſſes over in ſilence the amour of 


Mars and Venus, and commends the ſong at the begin- 
ning of this book, concerning the contention of the 
worthies before Troy; an inſtruction, what ſongs a wiſe 
man ought to hear, and that poets ſhould recite nothing 
but what may he heard by a wiſe man, 
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Once more harmonious ſtrike the ſounding ſtring, 

Th' Epaean fabric, fram'd by Pallas, ſing: 540 
How ſtern Ulyſſes, furious to deſtroy, | 

With latent heroes ſack'd imperial Troy, 

Tf faithfal thou record the tale of fame, 

The god himſelf inſpires thy breaſt with flame : 

And mine ſhall be the taſk, henceforth to raiſe 545 


In ev'ry land, thy monument of praiſe. 


Full of the god he rais'd his lofty ſtrain, 
How the Greeks ruſh'd tumultuous to the main: 
How blazing tents illumin'd half the skies, 
While from the ſhores the winged navy flies: 550 
How ev'n in Ilion's walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the ſtern Greeks by Troy's aſſiſting hands: 
All Troy up-heav'd the ſteed; of diff ring mind, 
Various the Trojans counſell'd; part conſign'd 


V. $54. Various the Trojans counſelld——] It is 
obſeryable that the poet gives us only the heads of 'this 
ſong, and though he had an opportunity to expatiate 
and introduce a variety of noble images, by paiating 
the fall of Troy, yet this being foreign to his ſtory, he 
judiciouſly reſtrains his fancy; and paſſes on to the 
more immediate actions of the Odyſſey. Virgil, lib. 2. 
of his Æneis, has tranſlated theſe verſes. 


Scinditur incertum ſtudia in contraria vulgus, 

At Capys, et quorum melior ſententia menti, 

Aut Pelago Danaum inſidias ſiſpectaque dona 
Praecipitare j ubent, ſubjectiſque urere flammis : + 
Aut terebrare cavas uteri et tentare latebras. 
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The monſter to the fword, part fentence gave 555 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming wave; 
Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in the tow'rs, 
An off ring ſacred to th? immortal pow'rs: 
Th' unwiſe prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 
And by the gods decree proud Ilion falls; ' $60 
Deſtruction enters in the treach rous wood, 
And vengeful ſlaughter, ſierce for human blood. 

He ſung the Greeks ſtern · iſſuing from the ſteed, 
How Ilion burns, how all her fathers bleed: 


How to thy dome, Deiphobus ! afcends 565 


The Spartan king; how Ithacus attends, 
(Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 
He fights, ſubdues: for Pallas ſtrings his arms. 


Scaliger prefers theſe before thoſe of Homer, and ſays 
that Homer trifles in deſcribing ſo particularly the divi- 
ſions of the Trojan councils: that Virgil chuſes to burn 
the horfe, rather than deſcribe it as thrown from the 
rocks: for how ſhould the Trojans raife it thither ? 
Such objections are ſcarce worthy of a ſerious anfwer, 
for it is no difficulty to imagine that the fame men who 
heaved this machine into Troy, ſhould be able to raiſe 
it upon a rock: and as for the former objection, Virgil 
recites almoſt the ſame divifions in council as Homer, 
nay borrows them, with little variation. 

Ariſtotle obſerves the great art of Homer, in natu- 
rally bringing about the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Alcinous 
by this ſong. He calls this a rememberance, that is, 
when a preſent object ſtirs up a paſt image in the me- 
mory, as a picture recalls the figure of an abſent friend: 
thus Ulyſſes hearing Demodocus ſing to the harp his 
former hardſhips, breaks out into tears, and theſe tears 
bring about his diſcovery. 
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Thus while he ſung, Ulyſſes? griefs renew, 

Tears bathe his cheeks, and tears the ground bedew: 570 

As ſome fond matron views in mortal fight 

Her huſband falling in his country's right : 

Frantic thro' claſhing ſwords ſhe runs, ſhe flies, 

As ghaſtly pale he groans, and faints, and dies; 


| Cloſe to his breaſt ſhe grovels on the ground, 575 


And bathes with floods of tears the gaping wound; 


V. 571. As ſome fond matron=n——— This is un- 
doubtedly a very moving and beautiful compariſon ; 
but it may be aſked if it be proper to compare ſo great 
a hero as Ulyſſes to a woman, the weakneſs of whoſe 
ſex juſtifies her tears? Beſides ſhe appears to have a ſuf- 
ficient cauſe for her ſorrows, as being under the greateſt 
calamities; but why ſhould Ulyſſes weep? Nothing but 
his valour and ſucceſs is recorded, and why ſhould this 
be an occaſion of ſorrow ? Euſtathius replies, that they 
who think that Ulyſſes is compared to the matron, mi- 
ſtake the point of the comparifon: whereas the tears 
alone of Ulyſſes are intended to be compared to the tears 
of the matron. It is the ſorrow of the two perſons, 
not the perſons themſelves, that is repreſented in the 


compariſon, But there appears no ſufficient cauſe for 


the tears of Ulyſſes; this objection would not have been 
made, if the ſubject of the ſong had been conſidered; 
it ſets before his eyes all the calamities of a long war, 
all the ſcenes of flaughter of friends and enemies that 
he had beheld in it: it is alſo to be remembered that we 
have only the abrigement of the ſong, and yet we ſee 
ſpectacles of horror, blood and commiſeration. Tears 
diſcover a tender, not an abject ſpirit. Achilles is not 
leſs a hero for weeping over the aſhes of Patrochus, nor 
Ulyſſes for lamenting the calamities and deaths of thou- 
ſands of his friends, 
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She cries, ſhe ſhrieks: the fierce inſulting foe 

Relentleſs mocks her violence of woe, 

To chains condemn'd as wildly ſhe deplores, 

A widow, and a ſlave, on foreign ſhores! 

So from the ſluices of Ulyſles' eyes 

Faſt fell the tears, and ſighs ſucceeded ſighs : 
Conceal'd he griev'd : the king obſery'd alone 
The ſilent tear, and heard the ſecret groan: 
Then to the bard aloud: O ceaſe to ſing, 

Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful ſtring: 
To ev'ry note his tears reſponſive flow, 

And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woe; 
Thy lay too deeply moves: then ceaſe the lay, 
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And o'er the banquet every heart be gay: 590 


This ſocial right demands; for him the ſails . 
Floating in air, invite th' impelling gales : F 
His are the gifts of love: the wiſe and good 

Receive the ſtranger as a brother's blood. 

But, friend, diſcover faithful what I crave, 595 
Artful concealment ill becomes the brave: | 
Say what thy birth, and what the name you bore, 
Impos'd by parents in the natal hour? 

(For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 
One common right, the great and lowly claims :) 600 
Say from what city, from what regions toſt, 


And what inhabitants thoſe regions boaſt ? 
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So ſhalt thou inſtant reach the realm aſſign'd, 

In wond'rous: ſhips ſel6 moy'd, inſtinct with mind: 

No helm ſecures their courſe, no pilot guides, 605 
Like man intelligent, they plow the tides, 

Conſcious of every coaſt, and every bay, 

That lies beneath the ſun's all-ſeeing ray; 

Tho? clouds and darkneſs veil th encumber'd: sky, 
Fearleſs thro' darkneſs and thro clouds they fly: 610 


V. 604. In wond'rous ſhips ſelf-mav'd, inſtinct with 
mind.] There is not a paſſage that more outrages all the 
rules of credibility than the deſcription of theſe ſhips of 
Alcinous. The poet inſerts theſe wonders only to ſhew 
the great dexterity of the Phaeacians in navigation; and 
indeed it was neceſſary to be very full in the defcription 
of their {kill, who were to convey Ulyſſes home in de- 
ſpight of the very god of the ocean. It is for the ſame 
reaſon that they are deſcribed as failing almoſt invi- 
ſibly, to eſcape the notice of that god. Antiquity ani- 
mated every thing in poetry; thus Argo is ſaid to have 
had a maſt made of Dodonaean oak, indued with the 
faculty of ſpeech. But this is defending one abſurdity, 
by inſtancing in a fable equally abſurd; all that can be 
ſaid in defence of it is, that ſuch extravagant fables 
were believed, at leaſt by the vulgar, in former ages; 
and conſequently might be introduced without blame in 
poetry; if ſo, by whom could a boaſt of this nature be 


better made, than by a vain Phaeacian ? Beſides, theſe 


extravagancies let Ulyſſes into the humour of the Phaea- 
cians, and in the following books he adapts his ſtory to 
it, and returns fable for fable. It muſt likewiſe certain- 
ly be a great incouragement to Ulyſſes to find himſelf in 
ſuch hands as could fo eafily reſtore him to his country; 
for it was natural to conclude, that though Alcinous 
was guilty of great amplification, yet that his ſubjects 
were very expert navigators, 
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Tho? tempeſts rage, tho? rolls the ſwelling main, 

The ſeas may roll, the tempeſts rage in vain, 

Ev'n the ſtern god that o'er the waves preſides, 

Safe as they paſs, and ſafe repaſs the tides, 

With fury burns; while careleſs they convey 615 

Promiſcuous every gueſt to every bay. 

Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 

A dreadful ſtory big with future woes, 

How Neptune rag'd, and how by his command 

Firm rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand 620 
how by his command 


y* 619. 

Firm rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand..] 
The ancients, as Euſtathius obſerves, mark theſe verſes 
with an obeliſk and aſteriſm. The obelisk ſhewed 
that they judged what relates to the oracle was miſ- 
placed, the aſteriſm denoted that they thought the verſes 
very beautiful. For they thought it not probable that 
Alcinous would have called to memory this prediction 
and the menace of Neptune, and yet perſiſted to con- 
duct to his own country the enemy of that deity : where- 
as if this oracle be ſuppoſed to be forgotten by Alcinous, 
(as it will, if theſe verſes be taken away) then there 
will be an appearance of truth, that he who was a 
friend to all ſtrangers, ſhould be perſuaded to land fo 
great and worthy a hero as Ulyſſes in his own domini- 
ons, and therefore they reje& them to the x3th of the 
Odyſſey. But, as Euſtathius obſerves, Alcinous imme- 
diately ſubjoins, 


But this the gods may fruſtrate or fulfill, 
As ſuits the purpoſe of th eternal will. 
And therefore the verſes may be very proper in this 


book, for Alcinous believes that the gods might be pre- 
vailed upon not to fulfil this denunciation, It has 


SY 
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A monument of wrath : how mound on mound 
Should bury theſe proud tow'rs beneath the ground. 


been likewiſe remarked that the conduct of Alcinous is 
very juſtifiable : the Phaeacians had been warned by an 
oracle, that an evil threatened them, for the care they 
ſhould ſhew to a ſtranger : yet they forbear not to per- 
form an act of piety to Ulyſſes, being perſuaded that 
men ought to do their duty, and truſt the iſſue to the 
goodneſs of the gods. This will ſeem to be more pro- 
bable, if we remember Alcinous is ignorant that Ulyſles 
is the perſon intended by the prediction, ſo that he is 
not guilty of a voluntary oppoſition to the gods, but 
really acts with piety in aſſiſting his gueit, and only 
complies with the common laws of hoſpitality. . 
It is but a conjecture, yet it is not without probabi- 
lity, that there was a rock which looked like a veſſel, in 
the enterance of the haven of the Phaeacians: the fable 
may be duilt upon this foundation, and becauſe it was 
invironed by the ocean, the transformation might be a- 


ſcribed to the god of it. 
V. 621. ow mound on mound 


Should bury theſe proud tow'rs beneath the 
ground, | 

The Greek word is 44p1x4audeiv, which does not 
neceſſarily imply that the city ſhould be buried actually, 
but that a mountain ſhould ſurround it, or cover it 
round; and in the 13th book we find that when the 
ſhip was transformed into a rock, the city continues 
out of danger. Euſtathius is fully of opinion, that the 
city was threatened to be overwhelmed by a mountain; 
the poet, ſays he, invents this fiction to prevent poſte- 
rity from ſearching after this iſle of the Phaeacians, and 
to preſerve his ſtory from detection of falſification ; af- 
ter the ſame manner, as he introduces Neptune, and 
the rivers of Troy, bearing away the wall which the 
Greeks had raiſed as a fortification before their navy. 
But Dacier, in the omiſſions which ſhe inſerts at the end 
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But this the gods may fruſtrate .or;fulfill, 

As ſuits-the-purpoſe of th' eternal will. 

But ſay thro' what waſte regions haſt thou ſtray'd, 62 5 
What cuſtoms noted, and what coaſts ſurvey'd? 
Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 

Say why the fate of Troy awak'd thy cares, 

Why heav'd thy boſom, and why flow'd thy tears? 630 
Juſt are the ways of heav'n: from heav'n proceed 

The woes of man; heav'n doom'd the Greeks to bleed, 
A theme of future ſong! Say then if lain 

Some dear-lov'd brother preſs'd the Phrygian plain ? 
Or bled ſome friend ? who bore a brother's part, 635 
And claim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart. 


of the ſecond volume of her Odyſſey, is of a contrary 
opinion; for the mountain is not ſaid to cover the city, 
but to threaten to cover it : .as appears from the 13th 
book of the Odyſſey, where Alcinous commands a 
ſacrifice to the gods to avert the execution of this de- 
nunciation. 

But the difference in reality is wall, the city is e- 
qually threatened to be buried as the veſſel to be tranſ- 


formed; and therefore Alcinous might pronounce the 


ſame faxe to both, ſince both were threatened equally 
by the prediction: it was indeed impoſſible for him to 
ſpeak after any other manner, for he only repeats the 
words of the oracle, and cannot foreſee that the ſa- 
eriſice of the Phacacians would appeaſe the anger of 
Neptune. 
V. 635. Or bled ſome friend? who bore a brother's part, 
And claim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart.] 
This excellent ſentence of Homer at once guides us in 


the 


625 
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the choice, and inſtructs us in the regard, that is to be 
paid to the perſon of a friend. If it be lawful to judge 
of a man from his writings, Homer had a ſoul ſuſcep- 
tible of real friendſhip, and was a lover of ſincerity, It 
would be endleſs to take notice of every caſual inſtructi- 
on inſerted in the Odyſſey ; but ſuch ſentences ſhew Ho- 
mer to have been a man of an amiable character as well 
as excellent in poetry: the great abhorrence he had of 
lies cannot be more ſtrongly expreſt than in thoſe two 
paſſages in the ninth Iliad, and in the 14th Odyſſey : in 
the firſt of which he makes the man of the greateſt ſoul, ' 
Achilles, bear teſtimony to his averſion of them; and in 
the latter declares, that © the pooreſt man, though com- 
* pelled by the utmoſt neceſſity, ought not to ſtoop to 
* ſuch a practice,” In this place he ſhews that worth 
creates a kind of relation, and that we are to look upon 
a worthy friend, as a brother. 

This book takes up the whole thirty-third day, and 
part of the evening: for the council opens in the morn- 
ing, and at ſun- ſetting the Phaeacians return to the pa- 
lace from the games; after which Ulyſſes bathes and 
ſups, and ſpends ſome time of the evening in diſcourſ- 
ing, and hearing the ſongs of Demodocus. Then Al- 
cinous requeſts him to relate his own ſtory, which he 
begins in the next book, and continues it throvgh the 
four ſubſequent books of the Odyſſey, 
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The adventures of the Cicons, Lotophagi, and Cyclops. 


Ulyſſes begins the relation of his adventures; how after the 
deſtruction of Troy, he made an incurſion on the Cicons, 
by whom they were repulſed ; and meeting with a ſtorm, 
were driven to the coaſt of the Lotophagi. From thence 
they ſailed to the land of the Cyclops, whoſe manners and 
ſituation are particularly characteriſed. The giant Po- 
lyphemus and his cave deſcribed: the uſage Ulyſſes ard 


his companions met there; and laſily, the method and ar- 
tifice by which he eſcaped. 


HEN thus Ulyſſes, Thou, whom firſt in ſway 
As firſt in virtue, theſe thy realms obey! 


As we are now come to the epiſodical part of the O- 
dyſſey, it may be thought neceſſary to ſpeak ſomething 
of the nature of epiſodes, 

As the action of the epic is always one, entire, and 
great action; ſo the moſt trivial epiſodes muſt be fo 
interwoven with it, as to be neceſſary parts, or con- 
venient, as Mr. Dryden obſerves, to carry on the main 
deſign; either ſo neceſſary, as without them the poem 
mult be imperfe&, or ſo convenient, that no others can 
be imagined more ſuitable to the place in which they 
ſtand : there is nothing to be left void in a firm build- 
ing, even the cavities ought not to be filled up with rub- 
biſh deſtructive to the ſtrength of it, but with materials 
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of the ſame kind, though of leſs pieces, and fitted to the 
main fabric. 

Ariſtotle tells us, that what is comprehended in the 
ſirſt platform of the fable is proper, the reſt is epiſode: 
let us examine the Odyſſey by this rule: the ground- 
work of the poem is, a prince abſent from his country 
ſeveral years, Neptune hinders his return, yet at laſt 
he breaks through all obſtacles, and returns, where he 
finds great diſorders, the authors of which he puniſhes, 
and reſtores peace to his kingdoms. This is all that is 
eſſential to the model; this the poet is not at liberty to 
change; this is ſo neceſſary, that any alteration deſtroys 
the defign, ſpoils the fable, and makes another poem of 
it, But epiſodes are changeable; for inſtance, though 
it was neceſſary that Ulyſſes being abſent ſhould ſpend 


ſeveral years with foreign princes, yet it was not neceſ- 


{ary that one of theſe princes ſhould be Antiphates, ano- 
ther Alcinous, or that Circe or Calypſo ſhould be the 
perſons who entertained him : it was in the poet's choice 
to have changed theſe perſons and ſtates, without chang- 


ing his defign or fable. Thus though theſe adventures 


or epiſodes become parts of the ſubject after they are 
choſen, yet they are not originally eſſential to the ſub- 
jet. But in what ſenſe then are they neceſſary? The 
reply is, Since the abſence of Ulyſſes was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, it follows that not being at home, he mult be 
in ſome other country; and therefore though the poet 
was at liberty to make uſe of none of theſe particular 
adventures, yet it was not in his choice to make uſe of 
none at all; if theſe had been omitted, he muſt have 
ſubſtituted others, or elſe he would have omitted part of 


the matter contained in his model, viz. the adventures 


of a perſon long abſent from his country; and the 
poem would have been defective. So that epiſodes 
are not actions, but parts of an action. It is in poetry, 
as Ariſtotle obſerves, as in painting; a painter puts 
many actions into one piece, but they all conſpire to 
form once entire and perfect action: a poet likewiſe uſes 
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How ſweet t! e products of a peaceful reign! 
The heay*n-taught poet, and enchanting ſtrain : 


many epiſodes, but all thoſe epiſodes taken ſeparately 
finiſh nothing, they are but imperfect members, which 
all together make one and the ſame action, like the parts 
of a human body, they all conſpire to conſtitute the 
whole man. 

In a word, the epiſodes of Homer are complete epi- 
ſodes; they are proper to the ſubject, becauſe they are 
drawn from the ground of the fable; they are ſo joined 
to the principal action, that one is the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the other, either truly or probably : and laſ.- 
ly, they are imperfect members which do not make a 
complete and finiſhed body; for an epiſode that makes 
a complete action, cannot be part of a principal action, 
as is eſſential to all epiſodes. 

An epiſode may then be defined, © a neceſſary part of 
an action, extended by probable circumſtances. They 
are part of an action, for they are not added to the prin- 
cipal action, but only dilate and amplify that principal 
action: thus the poet to ſhew the ſufferings of Ulyſles 
brings in the ſeveral epiſodes of Polyphemus, Scylla, 
the Sirens, etc. But why ſhould the words extended 
by probable circumſtances enter the definition ? Becauſe 
the ſufferings of Ulyſſes are propoſed in the model of 
the fable in general only, but by relating the circum- 
ſtances, the manner how he ſuffered is diſcovered, and 
this connects it with the principal action, and ſhews ve- 
ry evidently the neceſſary relation the epiſode bears to 
the main deſign of the Odyſſey, What I have ſaid I 
hope plainly diſcovers the difference between the epiſo- 
dic and principal action, as well as the nature of epi- 
ſodes. See Boſſu more largely upon this ſubject. 

V. 3. How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign! etc, ] 
This paſſage has given great joy to the critics, as it has 
afforded them the ill-natured pleaſure of railing, and the 
ſatisfaction of believing they have found a fault in a good 
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The well-fil'd palace, the perpetual feaſt, 5 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleſt. 


writer, It is fitter, ſay they, for the mouth of Epi- 
curus than for the ſage Ulyſſes, to extol the pleaſures 
of feaſting and drinking in this manner: he whom the 
poet propoſes as the ſtandard of human wiſdom, ſays 
Rapin, ſuffers himſelf to be made drunk by the Phaea- 
clans, But it may rather be imagined, that the critic 
was not very ſober when he made the reflection; for 
there is not the leaſt appearance of a reaſon for that im- 
putation. Plato indeed in his third book de Repub. 
writes, that what Ulyſſes here ſpeaks is no very proper 
example of temperance-: but every body knows that 
Plato, with reſpect to Homer, wrote with great partia- 
| Iity. Athenaeus in his twelfth book gives us the follow- 
ing interpretation, Ulyſſes accommodates his diſcourſe 
to the preſent occaſion; he in appearance approves of 
the voloptuous lives of the Phaeacians, and having 
heard Alcinous before ſay, that feaſting and ſinging, etc. 
was their ſupreme delight; he by a ſeaſonable flattery 
ſeems to comply with their inclinations; it being the 
molt proper method to attain his deſires of being con- 
veyed to his own country, He compares Ulyſſes to the 
Polypus, which is fabled to aſſume the colour of every 
rock to which he approaches: thus Sophocles, 


Noe Xpog d owun , Tus 
Iltrpy Tparto Na Yes ppovnjectrTog 


That is, © In your acceſſes to mankind obſerve the Poly- 
pus, and adapt yourſelf to the humour of the, perſon 
* to whom you apply.“ Euſtathius obſerves that this 
paſſage has been condemned, but he defends it after the 
very ſame way with Athenaeus. 

It is not impoſſible but that there may be ſome com- 


pliance with the nature and manners of the Phaeacians, 


eſpeclally becauſe Ulyfes is always deſcribed as an art- 
ful man, not without ſome mixture of diſhmulation: 
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How goodly ſeems it, ever to employ 
Man's ſocial days in union and in Joy WP: 


but it is no difficult matter to take the paſſage literally, 
and yet give it an irreproachable ſenſe. Ulyſſes had 
gone through mnumerable calamities, he had lived to 
ſee a*great part of Europe and Aſia laid deſolate by a 
bloody war; and after ſo many troubles, he arrives a- 
mong a nation that was unacquainted with all the miſe- 
ries of war, where all the people were happy, and paſ- 
ſed their lives in eaſe and pleaſures : this calm life fills 
him with admiration, and he artfully praiſes what he 
found praiſe-worthy in it; namely, the entertainments 
and muſic, and paſſes over the gallantries of the people, 
as Dacier obſerves, without any mention, Maximus 
Tyrius fully vindicates Homer. It is my opinion, ſays 
that author, that the poet, by repreſenting theſe gueſts 
in the midſt of their entertainments, delighted with the 
ſong and muſic, intended to recommend a more noble 
pleafure than eating and drinking, ſuch a pleaſure as a 
wiſe man may imitate, by approving the better part, 
and rejecting the worſe, and chuſing to pleaſe the ear 
rather than the belly. 12 Diſſert. 

If we underſtand the paſſage otherwiſe, the meaning 
may be this. I am perſuaded, ſays Ulyſſes, that the 
moſt agreeable end which a king can propoſe, is to ſee 
a whole nation in univerſal joy, when muſic and feaſt- 
ings are in every houſe, when plenty is on every table, 
and wines to entertain every gueſt : this to me appears a 


| ſtate of the greateſt felicity. 


In this ſenſe Ulyſſes pays Alcinous a very agreeable 
compliment; as it is certainly the moſt glorious aim of a 
king to make his ſubjects happy, and diffuſe an univer- 
ſal joy through his dominions : he mult be a rigid cenſor - 
indeed who blames ſuch pleaſures as theſe, which have 
nothing contrary in them to virtue and ſtrict morality ; 
eſpecially as they here bear a beautiful oppoſition to all 
the horrors which Ulyſſes had ſeen in the wars of Troy, 
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The plenteous board high heap'd with cates divine, 
And oer the foaming bowl the laughing wine. 10 
Amid theſe joys, why ſeeks thy mind to know 
Th' unhappy ſeries of a wand'rer's woe ? 
Remembrance ſad, whoſe image to review 
Alas! muſt open all my wounds anew. 
And oh, what firſt, what laſt ſhall I relate, I5 
Of woes unnumber'd ſent by heav'n and fate? 
Know firſt the man (tho? now a wretch diſtreſt) 
Who hopes thee, monarch ! for his future gueſt. 
Behold Ulyſles ! no ignoble name, 


Earth ſounds my wiſdom, and high heav'n my fame. 20 


and ſhew Phaeacia as happy as Troy was miſerable. I 
will only add, that this agrees with the oriental way of 
ſpeaking; and in the poetical parts of the ſcriptures, the 
voice of melody, feaſting and dancing, are-uſed to ex- 
preſs the happineſs of a nation. 

V. 19. Behold Ulyſſes !——] The poet begins with 
declaring the name of Ulyſſes : the Phacacians had al- 
ready been acquainted with it by the ſong of Demodo- 
cus, and therefore it could not fail of raiſing the utmoſt 
attention and curioſity (as Euſtathius obſeryes) of the 
whole aſſembly, to hear the ſtory of ſo great an hero. 
Perhaps it may be thought that Ulyſſes is oſtentatious, 
and ſpeaks of himſelf too favourably; but the neceſſity 
of it will appear, if we conſider that Ulyſſes had nothing 
but his perſonal qualifications to engage the Phaeacians 
in his favour, It was therefore requiſite to make thoſe 
qualifications known, and this was not poſſible to be 
done but by his own relation, he being a ſtranger a- 
mong ſtrangers. Beſides, he ſpeaks before a vain-glo- 
rious people, who thought even boaſting no fault. It 
may be queſtioned whether Virgil be ſo happy in thoſe 


10 
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reſpects, when he puts almoſt the ſame words into the 
mouth of Eneas. 


Sum pius AEneas, raptos qui ex hoſte penates 
Claſſe veho mecum, fama ſuper aethera notus, 


For his boaſt contributes nothing to the re-eſtabliſhment 
of his affairs, for he ſpeaks to the goddeſs Venus. Yet 
Scaliger infinitely prefers Virgil before Homer, though 
there be no other difference in the words, than raptos 


qui ex hoſte penates, inſtead of 


os Sc. du 
"Av0poTouos . 


He queſtions whether ſubtilties or , ever raiſed 
any perſop's glory to the heavens; whereas that is the 
reward of piety. But the word is to be underſtood to 
imply wiſdom, and all the ſtratagems of war, etc. ac- 


cording to the firſt verſe of the Odyſley, 
The man for uiſdom's various arts renoun d. 


He is the leſs ſevere upon the verſes immediately pre- 


cCeeding, 


Toi J tka nndea Fuug introantro gorbevræ, etc. 


which lines are undoubtedly very beautiful, and admi- 
"ably expreſs the number of the ſufferings of Ulyſſes; 


the multitude of them is ſo great, that they almoſt con- 
found him ; and he ſeems at a loſs where to begin, how 
to proceed, or where to end; and they agree very well 
with the propoſition in the opening of the , Odyſſey, 
which was to relate the ſufferings of a brave man. The 
verſes which Scaliger quotes are 


Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem ; 
Trojanas ut opes, eic. 
Omnia ſane non ſine ſua divinitate, and he concludes, 


that Virgil has not ſo much imitated Homer, as taught 
us how Homer ought to have wrote. 
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My native ſoil is Ithaca the fair, 

Where high Neritus waves his woods in air: 

Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus crown'd 

With ſhady mountains, ſpread their iſles around. 

(Theſe to the north and night's dark regions run, 25 

Thoſe to Aurora and the riſing ſun.) | 

Low lies our iſle, yet bleſt in fruitful ſtores ; 

Strong are her ſons, tho' rocky are her ſhores ; 

And none, ah none ſo lovely to my ſight, 

Of all the lands that heay'n o'erſpreads with light, 30 
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V/. 21,—-—1thaca the fair, Where high Neritus, etc. | 
Euſtathius gives various interpretations of this poſition 
of Ithaca; ſome underſtand it to ſignify that it lies low; 
others explain it to ſignify that it is of low poſition, but 
high with reſpe& to the neighbouring iſlands ; others 
take 74vruTep7 4TH (excellentifſima,) in another ſenſe 
to imply the excellence of the country, which though 
it lies low, is productive of brave inhabitants, for Ho- 
mer immediately adds 4y401 xspoTpoip®. Strabo 


gives a different expoſition ; Ithaca is 84421, as it 


lies near to the continent, and 741vTsþ74T, as it is 
the utmoſt of all the iſlands towards the north, p 
dpx]ov, for thus h (gov is.to be underſtood, 80 
that Ithaca, adds he, is not of a low ſituation, but as 
it lies oppoſed to the continent, nor the moſt lofty 
(UlnaoTd T1) but the moſt extreme of the northern 
iſlands ; for ſo @avvurep7aTh lignifies, Dacier dif- 
ſers from Strabo in the explication of @p3s 1@ 7 n4- 
Atoey Tt, which he believes to mean the ſouth; ſhe ap- 
plies the words to the caſt, or ſouth-caſt, and appeals 
to the maps which ſo deſcribe it, It is the moſt nor- 
thern of the iſlands, and joins to the continent of Epi- 
rus; it has Dulichium on the caſt, and on the ſouth Sa- 
mos and Zacynthus. 
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In vain Calypſo long conſtrain'd my ſtay, 
With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay; 
With all her charms as vainly Circe ſtrove, 
And added magic, to ſecure my love. 
In pomps or joys, the palace or the grott, 35 
My country's image never was forgot, 
My abſent parents roſe before my fight, 
And diſtant lay contentment and delight. | 

Hear then the woes, which mighty Jove ordain'd 
To wait my paſſage from the Trojan land, 40 
The winds from Ilion to the Cicons' ſhore, 
Beneath cold Iſmarus, our veſſels bore. 


V. 31. In vain Calpſo——}] Euſtathius obſerves, 
that Ulyſſes repeats his refuſal of the goddeſs Calypſo 
and Circe in the ſame words, to ſhew Alcinous, by a 
ſecret denial, that he could not be induced to ſtay from 
his country, or marry his daughter: he calls Circe 
AnAaotood, becauſe ſhe is ſkilled in magical incantati- 
ons : he deſcribes Ithaca with all its inconveniencies, to 
convince Alcinous of his veracity, and that he will not 
deceive him in other circumſtances, when he gives ſo 
diſadvantageous a character of a country for which he 
expreſſes ſo great a fondneſs; and laſtly, in relating tho 
death of his friends, he ſeems to be guilty of a tautolo- 
85. in Gd Ts wopor T6 But Aulus Gellius 
gives us the reaſon of it, Atrocitatem rei bis idem dicends 
auxit, inculcavitque, non igitur illa ejuſdem ſignificationis 
repetitio, ignava et frigida videri debet. 

V. 41. To the Ciconi ſhore, ] Here is the natural and 
true beginning of the Odyſſey, which comprehends all 
the ſufferings of Ulyſſes, and theſe ſufferings take their 
date immediately after his leaving the ſhores of Troy ; 
from that moment he endeayours to return to his own 
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We boldly landed on the hoſtile place, 
And ſack'd the city, and deſtroy'd the race, 


country, and all the difficulties he meets with in return- 
ing, enter into the ſubje& of the poem. But it may then 
be aſked, if the Odyſſey does not take up the ſpace of 
ten years, ſince Ulyſſes waſtes ſo many in his return; 
and is not this contrary to the nature of epic poetry, 
which is agreed muſt not at the longeſt exceed the du- 
ration of one year, or rather campaign? The anſwer 

is, the poet lets all the time paſs which exceeds the 
| bounds of epic action, before he opens the poem; thus 
Ulyſſes ſpends ſome time before he arrives at the iſland 
of Circe, with her he continues one year, and ſeven with 
Calypſo; he begins artificially at the concluſion of the 
action, and finds an opportunity to repeat the moſt con- 
ſiderable and neceſſary incidents which preceded the o- 
pening of the Odyſley ; by this method he reduces the 
duration of it into leſs compaſs than the ſpace of two 
months. This conduct is abſolutely neceſſary, for from 
the time that the poet introduces his hero upon the 
ſtage, he ought to continue his action to the very end of 
it, that he may never afterwards appear idle or out of 
motion: this is verified in Ulyſſes ; from the moment 
he leaves the iſland Ogygia to the death of the ſuitors, 
he is never out of view, never idle; he is always either 
in action, or preparing for it, till he is re-eſtabliſhed 
in his dominions. If the poet had followed the natu- 
ral order of the action, he, like Lucan, would not have 
wrote an epic poem, but an hiſtory in verſe. 

V. 44. And ſack'd the city] The poet aſſigns no 
reaſon why Ulyſles deſtroys this city of the Ciconians, 
but we may learn from the Iliad, that they were auxilia- 
ries of Troy, book the ſecond. 


With great Euphemus the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Troezenian Coeus, Ind of Fove. 


And therefore Ulyſſes aſſaults them as enemies, Euſtath. 
But 
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Euſtath. 
But 
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Their wives made captive, their poſſeſſions ſhar d, 45 
And ew 'ry ſoldier found a like reward. 

I then advis'd to fly; not ſo the reſt, 

Who ſtay'd to revel, and prolong the feaſt: 

The fatted ſheep and fable bulls they Nay, 

And bowls fly round, and riot waſtes the day. © 50 
Mean time the Cicons, to their holds retir'd, 


Call on the Cicons, with new fury fir d; 


With early morn the gather'd country ſwarms, 


And all the continent is bright with arms : 


Thick as the budding leaves or riſing flow'rs 
O'erſpread the land, when ſpring. deſcends in ſhow'rs: 
All expert ſoldiers, {kill'd on foot to dare, 

Or from the bounding courſer urge the war. 

Now fortune changes (fo the fates ordain) 

Our hour was come, to taſte our ſhare of pain, 60 
Cloſe at the ſhips the bloody fight began, 

Wounded they wound, and man expires on man. 

Long as the morning ſun increaſing bright 

O'er heav'n's pure azure ſpread the growing light, 
Promiſcuous death the form of war confounds, 65 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds: 

But when his evening wheels o'erhung the main, 


Then conqueſt crown'd the fierce Ciconian train, 


Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt, 


The relt eſcape in haſte, and quit the coaſt. 70 


V. 69. Six brave companions from each ſbip we loſt.] 
This is one of the paſſages which fell under the cen- 
ſure of Zoilus; it is very improbable, ſays that critic, 

Vor. Il K 
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With fails outſpread we fly th* unequal ſtrife, ; 

Sad for their loſs, but joyful of our life. 

Yet as we fled, our fellows rites we pay'd, 

And thrice we call'd on each unhappy ſhade. 
Mean-while the god, whoſe hand the thunder forms, 75 

Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms: 


that each veſſel ſhould loſe fix men exactly, this ſeems a 
too equal diſtribution to be true, conſidering the chance 
of battle. But it has been anſwered, that Ulyſſes had 
twelve veſſels, and that in this ingagement he loſt ſeven- 
ty-two ſoldiers; ſo that the meaning is, that taking the 
total of his loſs, and dividing it equally through the 
whole fleet, he found it amounted exactly to fix men in 
every veſſel. This will appear to be a true ſolution, if 
we remember that there was a neceſſity to ſupply the 
loſs of any one-ſhip out of the others that had ſuffered 
lefs : fo that though one veſſel loſt more than the reſt, 
yet being recruited equally from the reſt of the fleet, 
there would be exactly ſix men wanting in every veſſel, 
Euſtathius. 

V. 74. And thrice we calPd on each unhappy ſhade.) 
This paſlage preſerves a piece of antiquity : it was the 
cuſtom of the Grecians, when their friends died upon 
foreign ſhores, to uſe this ceremony of recalling their 
ſouls, though they obtained not their bodies, believing 
by this method that they tranſported them to their own 
country: Pindar mentions the ſame practice, 


Kixelai yap tay 
vx xoput ai Þpizog, etc. 


That is, Phrixus commands thee to call his ſoul into 
* his own country.“ Thus the Athenians, when they 
loſt any men at ſea, went to the ſhores, and calling 
thrice on their names, raiſed a cenotaph or empty mo- 
numont to their memories; by performing which ſolem- 
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Wide o'er the waſte the rage of Boreas ſweeps, 

And night ruſh'd headlong on the ſhaded deeps, 

Now here, now there, the giddy ſhips are born, 

And all the rattling ſhrouds in fragments torn. 80 
We furl'd the fail, we ply'd the lab'ring oar, 

Took down our mafts, and row d our ſhips to ſhore. 
Two tedious days and two long nights we lay, 
O'erwatch'd and batter'd in the naked bay. 

But the third morning when Aurora brings, 85 
We rear the maſts, we ſpread the canvas wings: 
Refreſh'd, and careleſs on the deck reclin'd, 

We ſit, and truſt the pilot and the wind. 

Then to my native country had I fail'd; 

But, the cape doubled, adverſe winds prevaild. 90 
Strong was the tide, which by the northern blaſt 
Impell'd, our veſſels on Cythera caſt. o 
Nine days our fleet th' uncertain tempeſt bore 

Far wide in ocean, and from ſight of ſhore : 


nity, they invited the ſhades of the departed to return, 
and performed all rites as if the bodies of the dead had 
really been buried by them in their ſepulchres. Euſtath. 


The Romans as well as the Greeks followed the ſame 
cuſtom: thus Virgil: 


Et magna Manes ter voce vocavi. 


The oecaſion of this practice aroſe from the opinion, 
that the ſouls of the departed were not admitted into 


the ſtate of the happy, without the performance of the 
ſepulchral ſolemnities. 
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The tenth we touch'd, by various errors toſt, 95 
The land of Lotos, and the flow'ry coaſt. 


v. 95. The tenth we touch d 
The land of Lotos ——] 

This paſlage has given occaſion for much controverſy ; 
for ſince the Lotophagi in reality are diſtant from the 
Malean cape twenty-two thouſand five hundred ſtades, 
Ulyſſes muſt fail above two thouſand every day, if in 
nine days he failed to the Lotophagi. This objection 
would be unanſwerable, if we place that nation in the 
Atlantic ocean, but Dacier obſerves from Strabo, that 
Polybius examined this point, and thus gives us the re- 
ſult of it. This great hiſtorian maintains, that Homer 
has not placed the Lotophagi in the Atlantic ocean, as 
he does the iſlands of Circe and Calypſo, becauſe it 
was improbable that in the compaſs of ten days the moſt 
favourable winds could have carried Ulyſſes from the Ma- 
lean cape into that ocean; it therefore follows, that the 
poet has given us the true ſituation of this nation, con- 
formably to geography, and placed it, as it really lies, 
in the Mediterranean; now in ten days a good wind will 
carry a veſſel from Malea into the Mediterranean, as Ho- 
mer relates. 

This is an inſtance that Homer ſometimes follows 
truth without fiction, at other times diſpuiſes it. But 
T confeſs TI think Homer's poetry would have been as 
beautiful if he had deſcribed all his iſlands in their true 
poſitions : his inconſtancy, in this point, may ſeem to 
introduce confuſion and ambiguity, when the truth 
would have been more clear, and as beautiful i in his 
poetry. 

Nothing can better ſhew the great deference which 
former ages payed Homer, than theſe defences of the 
learned ancients; they continually aſcribe his deviations 
ſcom truth, (as in the inſtance before us) to deſign, not 
to ignorance; to his art as a poet, and not to want of {kill 
as a geographer, In a writer of leſs fame, ſuch relati- 
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We climb'd the beach, and ſprings of water found, 
Then ſpread our haſty banquet on the ground. 


Three men were ſent, deputed from the crew, 
(An herald one) the dubious coaſt to view, 100 


And learn what habitants poſſeſt the place. 


They went, and found a hoſpitable race ; 

Not prone to ill, nor ſtrange to foreign gueſt, 

They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feaſt; 
The trees around them all their food produce, 105 
Lotos the name, divine, nectarious juice ! 


ons might be thought errors, but in Homer, they are ei- 
ther underſtood to be no errors, or if errors, they are 
vindicated by the greateſt names of antiquity. 

Euſtathius adds, that the ancients diſagree about this 
iſland: ſome place it about Cyrene, from Mauruſia of 
the African Moors: it is alſo named Meninx, and lies 
upon the African coaſt, near the leſſer Syrte. It is a- 
bout three hundred and fifty ſtades in length, and ſome- 
what leſs in breadth: it is alſo named Lotophagitis 
from Lotos. 

V. 100. An herald one.] The reaſon why the poet 
mentions the herald in particular, is becauſe his office 
was facred; and by the common law of nations his per- 
ſon inviolable: Ulyſles therefore joins an herald in this 
commiſſion, for the greater ſecurity of thoſe hou he 
ſends to ſearch the country, 


V. 106. Lotor.] Euſtathius aſſures us, that there b 


various kinds of it. It has been a queſtion whether it 
is a herb, a root or a tree: he is of opinion, that Homer 
ſpeaks of it as an herb; for he calls it 2y0-vov £idep, 


and that the word deere. is in its proper ſenſe 


applied to the grazing of beaſts, and thereſore he judges 

it not to be a tree, or root. He adds, there is an 

Agyptian Lotos, which, as Herodotus affirms, grows 
K 3 | 
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(Thence call'd Lotophagi) which whoſo taſtes, 
Inſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts, 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits his houſe, his country, and his friends: 110 


in great abundance along the Nile in the time of its in- 
undations ; it reſembles (ſays that hiſtorian in his Eu- 
terpe) a lily, the Ægyptians dry it in the fun, then take 
the pulp out of it, which grows like the head of a pop- 
Py, and. bake it as bread: this kind of it agrees like- 
wiſe with the "Ar0;yov eId ap of Homer. Athenaeus 
writes of the Lybian Lotos in the fourteenth book of 
his Deipnoſophiſt ; he quotes the words of Polybius in 
the twelfth book of his hiſtory, now not extant; that 
hiſtorian ſpeaks of it as an eye-witneſs, having examin- 
ed the nature of it. The Lotos is a tree of no great 
© height, rough and thorny : it bears a green leaf, ſome- 
* what thicker and broader than that of the bramble or 
* briar; its fruit at firſt is like the ripe_berries of the 
* myrtle, both in ſize and colour, but when it ripens it 
turns to purple; it is then about the bigneſs of an o- 
* live, it is round, and contains a very ſmall kernel; 
© when it is ripe they gather it, and bruiſing it among 
© bread corn, they put it up into a veſſel, and keep it as 
« foodfor their ſlaves; they dreſs it after the ſame manner 
© for their other domeſtics, but firſt take out the kernel 
from it: it has the taſte of a fig, or dates, but is of a 
* far better ſmell: they likewiſe make a wine of it, by 
* ſteeping and bruiſing it in water; it has a very agree- 
able taſte, like wine tempered with honey. They drink 
it without mixing it with water, but it will not keep a- 
© bove ten days, they therefore make it only in ſmall 
© quantities for immediate uſe.” Perhaps it was this 
laſt kind of Lotos, which the companions of Ulyſſes 
taſted; and if it was thus prepared, it gives a reaſon 
why they were overcome with it; for being a wine, it 
had the power of intoxication, 
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The three we ſent, from off th inchanting ground 
We dragg'd reluctant, and by force we bound: 
The reſt in haſte forſook the pleaſing ſhore, 
Or, the charm taſted, had return'd no more. 
Now plac'd in order, on their banks they ſweep 115 
The ſea's ſmooth face, and cleave the hoary deep; 
With heavy hearts we labour thro? the tyde, 
To coaſts unknown, and oceans yet untry'd. 

The land of Cyclops firſt ; a ſavage kind, 
Nor tam'd by manners, nor by laws confin'd: 120 


V. 114. The charm once taſted, had return'd no more.] 
It muſt be confeſſed, that the effects of this Lotos are 
extraordinary, and ſeem fabulous : how then ſhall we 
reconcile the relation to credibility ? The foundation of 
it might perhaps be no more than this: the compani- 
ons of Ulyſſes might be willing to ſettle among theſe Lo- 
tophagi, being won by the pleaſure of the place, and 
tired with a life of danger and the perils of ſeas, Or 
perhaps it is only an allegory, to teach us that thoſe who 
indulge themſelves in pleaſures, are with difficulty with- 
drawn from them, and want an Ulyſſes to lead them by 
a kind of violence into the paths of glory. 

y. 119. The land of Cyclops firſt] Homer here 
confines himſelf to the true geography of Sicily: for, in 
reality, a ſhip may eaſily fail in one day from the land 
of the Lotophagi to Sicily : theſe Cyclops inhabited the 
weltern part of that iſland, about Drepane and Lilybae- 
um. Bochart ſhews us, that they derive their name 
from the place of their habitation; for the Phacacians 
call them Chek - lub, by contraction for Chek - lelub; that 
is, the gulph of Lilybaeum, or the men who dwell about 
the Lilybaean gulph. "The Greeks (who underſtood 
not the Phaeacian language) formed the word Cyclop, 
from Chek-lub, from the affinity of ſound ; which word 
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Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe and ſow, 
They all their products to free nature owe. 


in the Greek language, ſignifying a circular eye, might 
give occaſion to fable that they had but one large round 
eye in the middle of their foreheads. Dacier, 
Euſtathius tells us, that the eye of Cyclops is an alle- 
gory, to repreſent that in anger, or any other violent 
paſſion, men ſee but one ſingle object, as that _ paſſion 
directs, or ſee but with one eye: Els EV T4, xa provoy 


-£9p0pd4: and that paſſion transforms us into a kind of ſa- 


vages, and makes us brutal and ſanguinary, like this Po- 
lypheme; and he that by reaſon extinguiſhes ſuch a 
paſſion, may like Ulyſſes be ſaid to put out that eye 


that made him ſee but one ſingle object. 


I have already given another reaſon of this fiction; 
namely their wearing a head-piece, or martial yizor, that 
had but one fight through it. The vulgar form their 
judgments from appearances: and a mariner, who paſ- 
ſed theſe coaſts at a diſtance, obſerving the reſemblance 
of a broad eye in the forehead of one of theſe Cyclops, 
might relate it accordingly, and impoſe it as a truth upon 
the credulity of the ignorant: it is notorious that things 
equally monſtrous have found belief in all ages. 

But it may be aſked, if there were any fuch perſons 
who bore the name of Cyclops? No leſs an hiſtorian 
than Thucydides informs us, that Sicily was at firſt poſ- 
ſeſſed and inhabited by giants, by the Laeſtrigons and 
Cyclops, a barbarous and inhuman people: but' he 
adds, that theſe ſavages dwelt only in one part of that 
iſland. 

Cedrenus gives us an exact deſcription of the Cyclops: 
'Exgibey 'OS vo ow; tunin]er KUE A e HA 
* i s aud, etc. Ulyſſes fell among the Cyclops 
© In Sicily, a people not one-eyed, according to the 
y Mythologiſts, but men like other men, only of a 
© more gigantic ſtature, and of a barbarous and ſavage 
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The ſoil untill'd a ready harveſt yields, 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 
Spontaneous wines from weighty cluſters pour, 125 
And Jove deſcends in each prolific ſhow'r, 

By theſe no ſtatutes and no rights are known, 

No council held, no monarch fills the throne, 


* temper.' From this deſcription, we may ſee what Ho- 
mer writes as a poet, and what as an hiſtorian ; he paints 
theſe people in general agreeably to their perſons, only 
diſguiſes ſome features, to give an ornament to his re- 
lation, and to introduce the Marvellous, which demands 
a place chiefly in epic poetry. 

What Homer ſpeaks of the fertility of Sicily, is agree- 
able to hiſtory : it was called anciently Romani Imperii 
Horreum. Pliny, lib. x. cap. 10. writes, that the Leon- 
tine plains bear for every grain of corn, an hundred. 
Diodorus Siculus relates in his hiſtory what Homer ſpeaks 
in poetry, that the fields of Leontium yield wheat with- 
out the culture of the huſbandman : he was an eye- 
witneſs, being a native of the iſland. From hence in 
general it may be obſerved, that where-ever we can 
trace Homer, we find, if not hiſtoric truth, yet the re- 
ſemblance of it ; that is, as plain truth as can be relat- 
ed without converting his poem into an hiſtory. 

V. 127. By theſe no ſtatutes and no rights are known, 

No council held, no monarch fills the throne. J 
Plato (obſerves Spondanus) in his third book of laws, 
treats of government as practiſed in the firit ages of the 
world; and refers to this paſſage of Homer; Mankind 
© was Originally independant, every maſter of a family 
* was a kind of king of his family, and reigned over his 
* wife and children like the Cyclopeans,” according to 
the expreſſion of Homer, 


Toiow d“ vr” ayopat purnpopot, òrt Nutri. 


Ariſtotle likewiſe complains, that even in his times, in 


18 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Bock IX. 
But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 
Or deep in caves whoſe entrance leads to hell. 130 


many places, men lived without laws, according to 
their own fancies, c txasos ws BEAST as, x A- 
TiKkas $EpIStivaer, Fader, 1 d Ab Xu, referring 
likewiſe to this paſſage of Homer, 

Dacier adds from Plato, that after the deluge, three 

manners of life ſucceeded among mankind ; the firſt was 
rude and ſavage; men were afraid of a ſecond flood, 
and therefore inhabited the ſummits of mountains, with- 
out any dependence upon one another, and each was ab- 
ſolute in his own family: the ſecond was leſs brutal ; as 
the fear of the deluge wore away by degrees, they de- 
ſcended towards the bottom of mountains, and began to 
have ſome intercourſe: the third was more poliſhed; 
when a full ſecurity from the apprehenſions of a flood 
was eſtabliſhed by time, they then began to inhabit the 
plains, and a more general commerce by degrees pre- 
vailing, they entered into ſocieties, and eſtabliſhed laws 
for the gencral good of the whole community. Theſe 
Cyclopeans maintained the firſt ſtate of life in the days 
of Ulyſſes; they had no intercourſe with other ſocieties, 
by reaſon of their barbarities, and conſequently their 
manners were not at all poliſhed by the general laws of 
humanity. This account agrees excellently with the 
holy ſcriptures, and perhaps Plato borrowed it from the 
writings of Moſes; after the deluge men retreated to 
the mountains for fear of a ſecond flood; their chief 
riches, like theſe Cyclopeans, conſiſted in flocks and 
herds ; and every maſter of a family ruled his houſe 
without any controul or ſubordination. 

V. 129. But high on hill or deep in caves, ] This 
is ſaid, to give an air of probability to the revenge 
which Ulyſſes takes upon this giant, and indeed to the 
whole ſtory. He deſcribes his ſolitary life, to ſhew that 
he was utterly deſtitute of aſſiſtance; and it is for the 
ſame reaſon, continues Euſtathius, that the poet relates 
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Book IX. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedleſs of others, to his own ſevere. 

Oppos'd to the Cyclopean coaſts, there lay 
An iſle, whoſe hills their ſubje& fields ſurvey; 
Its name Lachaea, crown'd with many a grove, 
Where ſavage goats thro” pathleſs thickets rove: 
No needy mortals here, with hunger bold, 

Or wretched hunters thro” the wint'ry cold 


Purſue their flight, but leave them ſafe to bound 

From hill to hill, o'er all the deſart ground: 140 
Nor knows the ſoil to feed the fleecy care, 

Or feels the labours of the crooked ſhare, 

But uninhabited, untill'd, unſown 

It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone, 

For there no veſſel with vermilion prore, 145 
Or bark of traffic, glides from ſhore to ſhore; 

The rugged race of ſavages, unſkill'd 

The ſeas to traverſe, or the ſhips to build, 


that he left his fleet under a deſart neighbouring iſland, 
namely, to make it probable, that the Cyclops could not 
ſeize it, or purſue Ulyſſes, having no ſhipping. 

v. 134. An iſle, whoſe hills, etc.) This little iſle is 
now called Æguſa, which ſignifies the iſle of goats. 
Cluverius deſcribes it after the manner of Homer, Pra- 
ta mollia, et irrigua, folum fertile, portum commodum, fon- 
tes limpidos. It is not certain whether the poet gives any 
name to it; perhaps it had not received any in thoſe 
ages, it being without inhabitants; though ſome take 


Ac Ke, for a proper name, as is obſerved by Eu- 
ſtathius. 
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Gaze on the coaſt, nor cultivate the ſoil, 
Unlearn'd in all th“ induſtrious arts of toil. 150 
Yet here all products and all plants abound, 
Sprung from the fruitful genius of the ground; 
Fields waving high with heavy crops are ſeen, 
And vines that flouriſh in eternal green, 
Refreſhing meads along the murm'ring main, 155 
And fountains ſtreaming down the fruitful plain. 
A port there is, inclos'd on either fide, 
Where ſhips may reſt, unanchor'd and unty'd ; 
*Till the glad mariners incline to fail, 
And the ſea whitens with the riſing gale. 160 
High at its head, from out the cavern'd rock 
In living rills a guſhing fountain broke: 
Around it, and above, for ever green 
The buſhing alders form'd a ſhady ſcene. _ 
Hither ſome fav'ring god, beyond our thought, 165 
Thro' all-ſurrounding ſhade our navy brought; 
For gloomy night deſcended on the main, 
Nor glimmer'd Phoebe in th' ethereal plain: 


V. 144. Bleating goat, ] It is exactly thus in the ori- 
oinal, ver. 124. Vn xd as, balantes ; which Pullux, 
lib. 5. obſerves not to be the proper term for the voice 
of goats, which is ep N pads. 

y 165. Hither ſome fav'ring god] This circum- 
ſtance is inſerted with great judgment, Ulyſſes otherwiſe 
might have landed in Sicily, and fallen into the hands of 
the Cyclopeans, and conſequently been loſt inevitably ; 
he therefore piouſly aſcribes his ſafety, by being driven 
upon this deſolate iſland, to the guidance of the gods; 
he uſes it as a retreat, leaves his navy there, and paſſes 
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But all unſeen the clouded iſland lay, 

And all unſeen the ſurge and romling ſea, 170 
Till ſafe we anchor'd in the ſhelter'd bay: - 

Our ſails we gather'd, caſt our cables oer, 

And ſlept ſecure along the ſendy ſhore. 

Soon as again the roſy morning ſhone, 

Reveal'd the landſcape and the ſcene unknown, 175 
With wonder ſeiz d we view the pleaſing ground, 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 

Rows'd by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn, 


The mountain goats came bounding o'er the lawn: 


over into Sicily in one ſingle veſſel, undiſcovered by 
theſe gigantic ſavages; this reconciles the relation to 
probability, and renders his eſcape practicable, Eu- 
ſtathius. 

V. 178. The woodland nymphs. ] This paſſage is not 
without obſcurity, and it is not eaſy to underſtand what 
is meant by the daughters of Jupiter. Euſtathius tells 
us, the poet ſpeaks allegorically, and that he means to 
ſpecify the plants and herbs of the field. Jupiter de- 
notes the air, not only in Homer, but in the Latin po- 
ets, Thus Virgil. 


Tum pater omnipotens foecundis imbribus Ether 
Conjugis in gremium lactae deſcendit—— 


and conſequently the herbs and plants, being nouriſhed 
by the mild air and fruitful rains, may be ſaid to be the 
daughters of jupiter, or offspring of the ſkies ; and 
theſe goats and beaſts of the field, being fed by theſe 
plants and herbs, may be ſaid to be awakened by the 
daughters of Jupiter, that is, they awake to feed upon 
the herbage early in the morning. Kepas Alg, d- 
Aly opizas dt , quTAYy GUEnTINGI IVyauetss 
&s © (evg Forzi, Thus Homer makes deities of the 
Vo. II, L 
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In haſte our fellows to the ſhips repair, 180 


For arms and weapons of the ſylvan war; 


Strait in three ſquadrons all our crew we part, 

And bend the bow, or wing the miſſile dart; 

The bounteous gods afford a copious prey, 

And nine fat goats each veſſel bears away: 185 

The royal bark had ten. Our ſhips complete 

We thus ſupply'd, (for twelve were all the fleet.) 
Here, till the ſetting ſun rowl'd down the light, 

We fat indulging in the genial rite: 

Nor wines were wanting ; thoſe from ample jars 190 

We drained, the prize of our Ciconian wars, 

The land of Cyclops lay in proſpect near; ? 

The voice of goats and bleating flocks we hear, ? 

And from their mountains riſing ſmokes appear. 


vegetative faculties and virtues of the field. I fear ſuch 
boldneſſes would not be allowed in modern. poetry. 

It muſt be confeſſed that this interpretation is very 
refined: but I am ſure it will be a more natural explica- 
tion to take theſe for the real mountain nymphs 
(Oreades) as they are in many places of the Odyſſey; 
the very expreſſion is found in the ſixth book, 


—. Nuwugpatixupai AU 


and there ſignifies the nymphs attending upon Diana in 
her ſports: immediately after Ulyſſes, being awakened 
by a ſudden noiſe, miſtakes Nauſicaa and her damſels 
for nymphs of the mountains or floods; and this con- 
jecture will not be without probability, if we remember 
that theſe nymphs were huntreſſes, as is evident from 
their relation to Diana, Why then may not the other 
expreſſion be meant of the nymphs that are fabled to in- 
habit the mountains ? 
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| Now ſunk the ſun, and darkneſs cover'd o'er 195 a | 
The face of things: along the ſea-beat ſhore 3 

Satiate we ſlept : But when the ſacred dawn 

Ariſing glitter'd o'er the dewy lawn, 


I call'd my fellows, and theſe words addreſt. 

5 My dear aſſociates, here indulge your reſt: 200 1 
While, with my ſingle ſhip, advent'rous I 1 
Go forth, the manners of yon men to try; 
Whether a race unjuſt, of barb'rous might, 1 
Rude, and unconſcious of a ſtranger's right; 1 

5 Or ſuch who harbour pity in their breaſt, 205 35 
Revere the gods, and ſuccour the diſtreſt? if | 

This ſaid, I climb'd my veſſel's lofty fide ; 1 
6 My train obey d me and the ſhip unty d. i 
y. 201. While, with my ſingle ſhip advent ra I. 1 

h The reader may be pleaſed to obſerve, that the poet has 1 

here given the reins to his fancy, and run out into a 1 

& luxuriant deſcription of Æguſa and Sicily: he refreſhes * 

* the mind of the reader with a pleaſing and beautiful ſcene, 1 

ol before he enters upon a ſtory of ſo much horror, as this I 1 

7 of the Cyclops. 114 

4 A very ſufficient reaſon may be aſſigned, why Ulyſſes | f 
here goes in perſon to ſearch this land: he dares not, 1 
as Euſtathius remarks, truſt his companions ; their diſ- 4 

in obedience among the Ciconians, and their unworthy = 

ed conduct among the Lotophagi, have convinced him that {iy 

als no confidence is to be repoſed in them: this ſeems pro- 

"A bable, and upon this probability Homer proceeds to 

er bring about the puniſhment of Polypheme, which the 

m wiſdom of Ulyſles effects, and it is an action of impor- 

** tance, and conſequently ought to be performed by the 

. hero of the poem. 


Ls 2 
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In order ſeated on their banks, they ſweep 

Neptune's fmooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. 210 
When to the neareſt verge of land we drew, 

Faſt by the ſea a lonely cave we view, 

High, and with dark'ning lawrels cover'd o'er; 

Where ſheep and goats lay flumb'ring round the ſhore, 
Near this, a fence of marble from the rock, 215 
Brown with o'er-arching pine, and ſpreading oak. 

A glant-ſhepherd here his flock maintains 

Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, | 

In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd 

And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 220 
A form enormous! far unlike the race 

Of human birth, in ſtature, or in face ; 


V. 221. A form enormous] far unlike the race of hu» 
man birth. ] Goropius Becanus, an Antwerpian, has 
wrote a large diſcourſe to prove, that there never were 
any ſuch men as giants; contrary to the teſtimony both 
of prophane and facred hiſtory: thus Moſes ſpeaks of 
the Rephaims of Aſteroth, the Zamzummins of Ham, 
the Emims of Moab, and Anakims of Hebron, See 
Deut. 11, ver. 20. That alſo was called a land of gi- 
© ants, it was a great people, and tall as the Zamzum- 
© mims', Thus Goliah muſt be allowed to be a giant, 
for he was fix cubits and a ſpan, that is, nine feet and 
a ſpan in height; his coat of mail weighed five thouſand 
ſhekels of braſs, about one hundred and filty pounds: 
(but I confeſs others underſtand the leffer ſhekel) the 
head of his fpear alone weighed fix hundred ſhekels of 
iron, that is, abont eighteen or nineteen pounds, We 
find the like relations in prophane hiſtory: Plutarch in 
his life of Theſeus fays, that age was produQive of 
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As ſome lone mountain's monſtrous growth he ſtood, 
Crown'd. with rough thickets, and a nodding wood. 

J left my veſſel at the point of land, 225 
And cloſe to guard it, gave our crew command : 
With only twelve, the boldeſt and the beſt, 

I ſeek th' adventure, and forſake the reſt. 


men of prodigious ſtature, giants. Thus Diodorus Si- 
culus; Ægyptii ſeribunt, Jidis aetate, fuiſſe vaſto corpo- 
re homines, quos Graeci dixere Gigantes, Herodotus af- 
firms that the body of Oreſtes was dug up, and ap- 
peared to be ſeven cubits long; but Aulus Gellius be- 
lieves this to be an error. Joſephus writes, I. 18. 
cap. 6. that Vitellius ſent a Jew named Eleazar, ſeven 
cubits in height,. as a preſent from Artabanus king of 
the Parthians, to Tiberius Caeſar; this man was ten 
feet and a half high. Pliny 7. 16. ſpeaks of a man that 
was nine feet nine inches high; and in another place, 
6. 30, Sybortas, geniem Æthiopum Nomadum, octona 
cubita longitudine excedere, 

Thus it is evident, that there have been men of very 
extraordinary ſtature in former ages. Though perhaps 
ſuch inſtances were not frequent in any age or any na- 
tion, So that Homer only amplines, not invents; and 


as there was really a people called Cyclopeans, ſo they 


might be men of great ſtature, or giants, 

It may ſeem ſtrange that in all ancient ſtories the firſt 
planters of moſt nations are recorded to be giants; I 
ſcarce can perſuade myſelf but ſuch accounts are gene- 
rally fabulous; and hope to be pardoned for a conjecture 
which may give a ſeeming reaſon how ſuch Rories came 
to prevail, The Greeks were a people of very great 
antiquity ; they made many expeditions, as appears from 
Jaſon, etc. and ſent out frequent colonies: now the 
head of every colony was called Ay eg, and theſe ad- 
venturers being perſons of great figure in ſtory, were re- 
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Then took a goatſkin fill'd with precious wine, ? 
The gift of Maron, of Evantheus' line, 1258 
(The prieſt of Phoebus at th' Iſmarian ſhrine) 

In ſacred ſhade his honour'd manſion ſtood 

Amidſt Apollo's conſecrated wood; 

Him, and his houſe, heav'n mov'd my mind to fave, 
And coſtly preſents in return he gave; 235 
Seven golden talents to perfection wrought, 

A ſilver bowl that held a copious draught, 


corded as men of war, of might and renown, through 
dhe old world: it is therefore not impoſſible but the He- 
brews might form their word Anac, from the Greek 
d vat, and uſe it to denote perſons of uncommon might 
and abilities. Theſe they called Anac, and ſons of A- 
nac; and afterwards in a leſs proper ſenſe uſed it to ſig- 
nify men of uncommon ſtature, or giants. So that 
in this ſenſe, all nations may be faid -to be originally 
peopled by a fon of Anac, or a giant. But this is ſub- 
mitted as a conjecture to the reader's judgment. 


V. 229. Precious wine, the gift of Maron.) Such 


digreſſions as theſe are very frequent in Homer, but I am 
far from thinking them always beauties: it is true, they 
give variety to poetry; but whether that be an equiva- 
lent for calling off the attention of the reader from the 
more important action, and diverting it with ſmall in- 
cidents, is what I much queſtion. It is not indeed im- 
poſlible but this Maron might have been the friend of 
Homer, and this praiſe of him will then be a monument 
of his grateful diſpoſition; and in this view a beauty. 

It mult be confeſſed that Ulyſſes makes uſe of this wine 
to a very good effect, viz. to bring about the deſtructi- 
on of Polypheme, and his own deliverance; and there- 
fore it was neceſſary to ſet it off very particularly ; but 
this might have been done in fewer lines, As it now 
ſtands it is a little epiſode ; our expectations are raiſed 
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And twelve large veſſels of unmingled wine, 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine! 

Which now ſome ages from his race conceal'd, 240 
The hoary fire in gratitude reveal'd, 

Such was the wine: to quench whoſe fervent ſteam, 
Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream 

To cool one cup ſuffic'd : the goblet crown'd 

Breath'd aromatie fragrancies around. 245 
Of this an ample vaſe we heav'd aboard, 

And brought another with proviſions ſtor'd. 

My ſoul foreboded I ſhould find the bow'r 

Of ſome fell monſter, fierce with barb'rous pow'r, 
Some ruſtic wretch, who liv'd in heav'ns deſpight, 250 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. 


to learn the event of ſo uncommon an adventure, when 
all of a ſudden Homer breaks the ſtory, and gives us a 
hiſtory of Maron, But I diſtruſt my judgment much ra- 
ther than Homer's. 

V. 243. Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream 

To cool one cup fue. 

There is no wine of ſo ſtrong a body as to bear ſuch a 
diſproportionable quantity; But Homer amplifies the 
ſtrength of it to prepare the reader for its ſurprizing ef- 


fects immediately upon Polypheme. 


V. 250. Some ruſtic wretch, who liv'd,etc.] This whole 
paſſage muſt be conſidered as told by a per ſon long after 
the adventure was paſt, otherwiſe how ſhould Ulyſſes 
know that this cave was the habitation of a ſavage mon- 
ſter before he had ſeen him? and when he tells us that 
himſelf and twelve companions went to ſearch, what 
people were inhabitants of this iſland; Eoſtathius and 
Dacier ſeem both to have overlooked this obſervation; 
for in a following note ſhe condemns Ulyſles for not * 
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The cave we found, but vacant all within The 
(His flock the giant tended on the green) We { 
But round the grott we gaze, and all we view , Near 
In order rang'd, our admiration drew: 255 And « 
The bending ſhelves with loads of cheeſes preſt, It thn 
The folded flocks each ſep'rate from the reſt, And | 
(The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs, Now « 
The new fall'n young here bleating for their dams; Came 
The kid diſtinguiſh'd from the lambkin lies:) 260 Big-u 
The cavern echoes with reſponſive cries. (The 
Capacious chargers all around were lay'd, Then, 
Full pails, and veſſels of the milking trade. To the 
| With freſh proviſion hence our fleet to ſtore (Scarc 
1 1 My friends adviſe me, and to quit the ſhore; 265 The n 
{| Or drive a flock of ſheep and goats away, He ne. 
| 1 Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea. And ſi 
| {| Their wholeſome counſel raſhly I declin'd, Of hall 
| I Curious to view the man of monſtrous kind, Then t 
i 
1 And try what ſocial rites a ſavage lends: 3 Half tl 
| Dire rites alas! and fatal to my friends ! And hi 
Then firſt a fire we kindle, and prepare Reſerv 
For his return with ſacriſice and prayer. His lab 
| A ſudd. 
ing from the iſland, as he was adviſed by his compani- We ſt 
« ; 7 a 
ons. But if, on the other hand, we ſuppoſe that U- 
lyſſes was under apprehenſions from the ſavageneſs of Aſkance 
the place, of finding a ſavage race of people, it will be Whe 
natural enough that his mind ſhould forebode as much; 
l : Thus f⸗ 
and it appears from other paſſages, that this ſort of in- : 
ſtinctive preſage was a favourite opinion of Homer's. Pirates 
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The loaden fhelves afford us full repaſt; 

We lit expecting. Lo! he comes at laſt, 275 
Near half a foreſt on his back he bore, 

And caſt the pond'rous burden at the door. 

It thunder d as it fell, We trembled then, 

And ſought the deep recefles of the den. 

Now driv'n before him, thro” the arching rock, 280 
Came tumbling, heaps on heaps, th' unnumber'd flock : 
Big-udder'd ewes, and goats of female kind, 

(The males were penn'd in outward courts behind) 
Then, heav'd on high, a rock's enormous weight 

To the cave's mouth he rolFd, and clos'd the gate. 285 
(Scarce twenty four-wheel'd cars, compact and ſtrong, 
The maſſy load could bear, or roll along) 

He next betakes him to his evening cares, 

And fitting down, to milk his flocks prepares; 

Of half their udders eaſes firſt the dams, 290 
Then to the mother's teat ſubmits the lambs. 

Half the white ſtream to hard'ning cheeſe he preſt, 


And high in wicker baſkets heap'd : the reſt > 
Reſerv'd in bowls, ſupply'd his nightly feaſt, 0 
His labour done, he fir'd the pyle that gave 295 


A ſudden blaze, and lighted all the cave. 
We ſtand diſcover'd by the riſing fires; 
Afkance the giant glares, and thus inquires. 


What are ye, gueſts; on what adventure, ſay, 


Thus far ye wander thro' the wat'ry way? 300 


Pirates perhaps, who ſeek thro' ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, and expoſe your own ? 
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His voice like thunder thro? the cavern ſounds: 
My. bold companions thrilling fear confounds, 


| $ at ſight of more than mortal man 305 
At len 

From Troy s fam'd fields, ſad wand' rers o'er the main, 
Behold the relicks of the Grecian train! 


, with heart recover'd, I began. 


Thro' various ſeas by various perils toſt, 
And forc'd by ſtorms, unwilling, on your coaſt; 310 


Far from our deſtin'd courſe, and native land, 


Such was our fate, and ſuch high Jove's command ! 
Nor what we are befits us to diſclaim, 

Atrides' friends, (in arms a mighty name) 

Who taught proud Troy and all her ſons to bow: 315 
Victors of late, but humble ſuppliants now 

Low at thy knee thy ſuccour we implore; 

Reſpect us, human, and relieve us, poor. 

At leaſt ſome hoſpitable gift beſtow; 

Tis what the happy to th' unhappy owe: 320 


V 207. From Troy's fam'd fields, ete.] This ſpeech 
is very well adapted to make an impreſſion upon Poly- 
pheme. bye applies to move either his fears or his 
compaſſion; he tells him he is an unfortunate perſon, 
and comes as a ſuppliant; and if this prevails nothing, 
he adds, he is a ſubject of the great Agamemnon, who 
had lately deſtroyed a mighty kingdom: which is ſpok- 
en to make him afraid to offer violence to the ſubject of 
a king who had power to revenge any injuries offered 
his people. To intimidate him further, he concludes 
with the mention of the gods, and in particular of Ju- 
piter, as avengers of any breach of the laws of hoſpitali- 
ty: theſe are arguments well choſen to move any per- 
fon, but an inhuman Polypheme, Euſtathius. 
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'Tis what the gods require: Thoſe gods revere, 
The poor and ſtranger are their conſtant care : 

To Jove their cauſe, and their-revenge belongs, 

He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. 


Fools that ye are! (The ſavage thus replies, 325 


His inward fury blazing at his eyes) 

Or ſtrangers, diſtant far from our abodes, 

To bid me rev'rence or regard the gods. 

Know then we Cyclops are, a race above 

Thoſe air-bred people, and their goat-nurs'd Jove: 330 
And learn, our power proceeds with thee and thine, 
Not as he wills, but as ourſelves incline. 


But anſwer, the good ſhip that brought ye o'er, 


Where lies ſhe anchor'd? near or off the ſhore? 
Thus he, His meditated fraud I find, 335 
(Vers'd in the turns of various humankind) 


And cautious, thus. Againſt a dreadful rock, 


Faſt by your ſhore the gallant veſſel broke, 


Scarce with theſe ſew I ſcap'd ; of all my train, 
With angry Neptune whelm'd beneath the main; 320 
The ſcatter'd wreck the winds blew back again, 

He anſwer'd with his deed. His bloody hand 
Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band; 
And daſh'd like dogs againſt the ſtony floor: 


The pavement ſwims with brains and mingled gore. 345 


V. 344. And daſhd like dogs 
The pavement ſwims, etc.] 
There is a great beauty in the verſification in the ori- 
ginal, 
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Torn limb from limb, he ſpeads his horrid feaſt, 

And fierce devours it like a mountain beaſt : 

He ſucks the marrow, and the blood he drains, 

Nor entrails, fleſh, nor ſolid bone remains, 

We ſee the death from which we cannot move, 250 
And humbled groan beneath the hand of Jove. 

His ample maw with human carnage fill'd, 

A milky deluge next the giant ſwill'd ; | 
Then ſtretch'd in length o'er half the cavern'd rock, 
Lay ſenſelefs, and ſupine, amidſt the flock. 355 
To ſeize the time, and with a ſudden wound 

To fix the ſlumb'ring monſter to the ground, 


Tov Je Ju 6 aplac, WE CHUACL AG Ort yaun 
Kür“. ex d' tſuepancs xauals fir, deve Je yaa, 


Dionyſius Halicarn. takes notice of it, in his diſſerta- 
tion upon placing words : when the companions of U- 
Iyſſes, ſays that author, are daſhed againſt the rock, 
to expreſs the horror of the action, Homer dwells upon 
the moſt inharmonious harſh letters and ſyllables : he no 
where uſes any ſoftneſs, or any run of verſes to pleaſe 
the ear. Scaliger injudiciouſly condemus this deſcripti- 
on; Homer, ſays he, makes uſe of the moſt offen- 
© five and loathſome expreſſions, more fit for a butcher's 
© ſhambles than the majeſty of heroic poetry.“ Macrobi- 
us, lib. 5. cap. 13. of his Satarnalia, commends theſe 
lines of Homer, and even prefers them before the ſame 
deſcription in Virgil; his words are, Narrationem fucti 
nudam Maro poſuit, Homerus des miſcuit, et dolore nar- 


randi invidjam crudelitatis dequavit. And indeed he muſt 


be a ſtrange critic that expects {oft verſes upon a hor- 
rible occaſion, whereas the verſes ought, if poſſible, to 
repreſent the thought they are intended to convey ; and 
every perſon's ear will inform him that Homer has not 
in this paſſage executed this rule unſucceſsfully, 
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My ſoul impels me; and in act I ſtand 

To draw the ſword ; but wiſdom held my hand. 

A deed fo raſh had finiſh'd all our fate, © 360 

No mortal forces from the. lofty gate | 

Could roll the rock. In hopeleſs grief we lay, 

And ſigh, expecting the return of day. | 

Now did the roſy finger'd morn ariſe, 

And ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies. 365 

He wakes, he lights the fire, he milks the dams, 

And to the mother's teat ſubmits the lambs. 

The taſk thus finiſh'd of his morning hours, 

Two more he ſnatches, murders, and devours. 

Then pleas'd and whiſtling, drives his flock before; 370 

Removes the rocky mountain from the door, 

And ſhuts again; with equal eaſe diſpos'd, 

As a light quiver's lid is op'd and clos'd. 

His giant voice the echoing region fills : 

His flocks, obedient, ſpread o'er all the hills, 375 
Thus left behind, e'en in the laſt deſpair 

I thought, devis'd, and Pallas heard my prayer. 

Revenge, and doubt, and caution work'd my breaſt ; 

But this of many counſels ſeem'd the beſt: 

The monſter's club within the cave I ſpy'd, 380 

A tree of ſtatelieſt growth, and yet undry'd, 

Green from the wood; of height and bulk ſo vaſt, 

The largeſt ſhip might claim it for a maſt. 

This ſhorten'd of its top, I gave my train 


A ſathom's length, to ſhape it and to plain; 
YOL, H. 
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The narrow'r end I ſharpen'd to a ſpire; 

Whoſe point we harden'd with the force of fire, 

And hid it in the duſt that ſtrow'd the cave. 

Then to my few companions, bold and brave, 
Propos'd, who firſt the vent'rous deed ſhould try; 390 
In the broad orbit of his monſtrous eye 

Ta plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wood, 
When ſlumber next ſhould tame the man of blood. 

Juſt as I wiſh'd, the lots were caſt on four: 

Myſelf the fifth. We ſtand and wait the hour. 395 
He comes with evening : all his fleecy flock 

Before him march, and pour into the rock : 

Not one, or male or female ſtay'd behind; 

(So fortune chanc'd, or ſo ſome god deſign'd) 


V. 394. The lots were caſt ] Ulyſſes bids his 
friends to caſt lots; this is done to ſhew that he would 
not voluntarily expoſe them to ſo imminent danger. If 
he had made the choice himſelf, they whom he had cho- 
ſen might have thought he had given them up to deſtru- 
ction, and they whom he had rejected might have judg- 
ed it a ſtain upon them as a want of merit, and ſo have 
_ complained of injuſtice ; 3 but by this method he avoids 
theſe inconveniencies. 

V. 399. Or fo ſome god deſign'd.] Ulyſſes aſcribes it 
to the influence of the gods that Polypheme drives the 
whole flock into his den, and does not ſeparate the fe- 


males from the males as he had before done; for by 


this accident Ulyſſes makes his eſcape, as appears from 
the follo wing part of the ſtory. Homer here uſes the 
word cio o2peros, to ſhew the ſuſpicion which Poly- 
pheme might entertain that Ulyſſes had other compani- 
ons abroad who might plunder his flocks ; and this gives 
another reaſon why he drove them all into his cave, 
namely for the greater ſecurity, 


95 
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Then heaving high the ſtone's unwieldly weight, 400 
He roll'd it on the cave, and clos'd the pate. 

Firſt down he fits, to milk the woolly dams, 

And then permits their udder to the lambs. 

Next ſeiz'd two wretches more, and headlong caſt, 


| Brain'd on the rock; his ſecond dire repaſt. 405 


I then approach'd him reeking with their gore, 
And held the brimming goblet foaming o'er: 
Cyclop ! ſince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 
Now drain this goblet, potent to digeſt : 
Know hence what treaſures in our ſhip we loſt, 410 
And what rich liquors other climates boaſt. 
We to thy ſhore the precious freighr ſhall bear 
If home thou ſend us, and vouchſafe to ſpare. 
But oh! thus furious, thirſting thus for gore, 4 
The ſons of men ſhall ne er approach thy ſhore, 415 > 
And never ſhalt thou taſte this nectar more. 

He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat 
Delighted ſwill'd the large luxurious draught. 
More! give me more, he cry'd; the boon be thine, - 
Whoe'er thou art that bear'ſt celeſtial wine! 420 
Declare thy name; not mortal is this juice, 
Such as th' unbleſt Cyclopean climes produce, 
(Tho? ſure our vine the largeſt cluſter yields, 
And Jove's ſcorn'd thunder ſerves to drench our fields) 
But this deſcended from the bleſt abodes, 425 
A rill of Nectar, ſtreaming from the gods. 

He faid, and greedy graſp'd the heady bowl, 


Thrice drain'd and pour'd the deluge on his ſoul, 
M 2 
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His ſenſe lay cover d with the dozy fume; 
While thus my fraudful ſpeech I reaſſume. 430 
Thy promis'd boon, O Cyclop! now I claim, 

And plead my title: No-man is my name. 


V. 432. No- man is ny name.] I will not trouble 
the reader with a long account of #715 to be found in 
Euſtathius, who ſeems delighted with this piece of plea- 
ſantry; nor with what Dacier obſerves, who declares 
ſhe approves of it extremely, and calls it a very happy 
imagination, If it were modeſty in me to difſent from 
Homer, and two commentators, I would own my opinion 
of it, and acknowlege the whole to be nothing but a 
colluſion of words, and fitter to have place in a farce or 
comedy, than in epic poetry. Lucian has thus uſed it, 
and applied it to raiſe laughter in one of his facetious di- 
alogues. The whole wit or jeſt lies in the ambiguity of 
74, which Ulyſſes impoſes upon Polypheme as his own 
name, which in reality ſignifies N an. I doubt not 
but Homer was well pleaſed with it, for aſterwards he 


plays upon the word, and calls Ulyſſes &71d 8716. 


Bat the faults of Homer have a kind of veneration, per- 
haps like old age, from their antiquity, 

Euripides has tranſlated this whole paſſage in his tra- 
gedy, called the Cyclops. The chorus begins thus, 
Why deft thou thus cry cut, Cyclops? Cyc. I am undone, 
Cho. Dou ſeem to be in a unf conlitiin,” Cye. I am ut- 
terly miſerable, Cho, You have been drunk and full'n int» 
the embers, Cyc. No-man has undne me, Cho; Well 
then no No- man has injur'd you, Cyc. No- man has blind- 
ed me. Cho. Then you are not dlind, 


This appears to me more fit for the two Soſia's in 


Plautus, than for tragic or epic poetry; and I fancy an 
author who ſhould introduce ſuch a {port of words upon 
the ſtage, even in the comedy of our days, would meet 


with ſmall applauſe, 


— 
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By that diſtinguiſh'd from my tender years, 
'Tis what my parents call me, and my peers, 

The giant then. Our promis'd grace receive, 435 


The hoſpitable boon we mean to give: 


When all thy wretched crew have felt my pow'r, 
No-man ſhall be the laſt I ſhall devour, 

He ſaid: then nodding with the fumes of wine 
Dropt his huge head, and ſnoring lay ſupine. 449 
His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulder hung, 

Preſt with the weight of ſleep that tames the ſtrong ! 
There belcht the mingled ſteams of wine and blood, 
And human fleſh, his indigeſted food. 

Sudden I ſtir the embers, and inſpire 445 
With animating breath the ſeeds of fire; 

Each drooping ſpirit with bold words repair, 

And urge my train the dreadful deed to dare. 

The ſtake now glow'd beneath the burning bed 

(Green as it was) and ſparkled fiery red. 450 
Then forth the vengeful inſtrument I bring ; 

With beating heatts my fellows form a ring. 

Urg'd by ſome preſent god, they ſwift let fall 


The pointed torment on his viſual ball, 


Myſelf above them from a riſing ground | 455 


Guide the ſharp ſtake, and twirl it round and round. 
As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 
Who plye the wimble, ſome huge beam to bore; 


V. 458. Who ple the wimble.] This and the follow- 


ing compariſon are drawn from low life, but ennobled 
with a dignity of expreſſion, Inſtead of Nis, Ari- 
-- ; 
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Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 


The grain deep piercing till it ſcoops it out: 460 
In his broad eye ſo whirls the fiery wood; 


From the pierc'd pupil ſpouts the boiling blood ; 
Sing'd are his brows; the ſcorching lids grow black; 
The gelly bubbles, and the fibres crack. 

And as when arm'rers temper in the ford 465 
The keen-edg'd pole-axe, or the ſhining ſword, 

The red-hot metal hiſles in the lake, 

Thus in his eyeball hiſs'd the plunging ſtake. 

He ſends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 

Thro' all their inmoſt- winding caves reſound. 470 
Scar'd we receded. Forth, with ſrantic hand 

He tore, and daſh'd on earth the goary brand: 


ſtarchus reads 2 K ov]es, as Euſtathius informs us. The 
ſimilitudes are natural and lively, we are made ſpecta- 
tors of what they repreſent. Sophocles has imitated 
this, in the tragedy where OEdipus tears out his own 
eyes! and Euripides has transferred this whole adven- 
ture into his Cyclops with very little alteration, and in 
particular the former compariſon. But to inſtance in 
all that Euripides has, imitated, would be to tranſcribe 
a great part of that tragedy. In ſhort, this epiſode in 
general is very noble; but if the interlude about - Outis 
be at all allowable in ſo grave and majeſtic a poem, it is 
only allowable becauſe it is here related before alight and 
injudicious aſſembly, I mean the Phacacians, to whom 
any thing more great or ſerious would have been leſs 
pleaſing; ſo that the poet writes to his audience, I 


wonder this has never been offered in defence of this low 
entertainment. 


50 


70 
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Then calls the Cyclops, all chat round him dwell, 
With voice like thunder, and a direful yell. 

From all their dens the one-ey'd race repair, 475 
From rifted rocks, and mountains bleak in air. 

All haſte aſſembled, at his well-known roar, 

Enquire the cauſe, and croud the cavern door. 

What hurts thee, Polypheme ? what ſtrange affright 
Thus breaks our flumbers, and diſturbs the night? 480 
Does any mortal in th' unguarded hour 
Of ſleep, oppreſs thee, or by fraud or pow'r ? 

Of thieves inſidious the fair flock ſurprize? 
Thus they: the Cyclop from his den replies. 

Friends, No-man kills; No-man in the hour 485 

Of ſleep, oppreſſes me with fraudful pow'r. 

If no man hurt thee, but the hand divine 

© Inflit diſeaſe, it fits thee to reſign : 

To Jove or to thy father Neptune pray, 

The brethren cry'd, and inſtant ſtrode away. 490 

Joy touch'd my ſecret ſoul, and conſcious heart, 
Pleas'd with th' effect of conduct and of art. 

Mean- time the Cyclop, raging with his wound, 
Spreads his wide arms, and ſearches round and round: 
At laſt, the ſtone removing from the gate, 495 
With hands extended in the midſt he ſate; 


V. 495. ——The ſtone removing from the gate.) This 
conduct of Polypheme may ſeem very abſurd, and it 
looks to be improbable that he ſhould not call the other 
giants to aſſiſt him, in the detection of the perſons who 
had taken his fight from him; eſpecially when it was 


- 
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And ſearch'd each paſſing ſheep, and felt it o'er 
Secure to ſeize us ere we reach'd the door. 
(Such as his ſhallow wit, he deem'd was mine) 
But ſecret 1 revoly'd the deep deſign: 500 
'Twas for our lives my lab'ring boſom wrought; 
Each ſcheme I turn'd, and ſharpen'd every thought ; 
This way and that, I caſt to ſave my friends, 
Till one reſolve my varying counſel ends. 

Strong were the rams, with native purple fair, 505 
Well fed, and largeſt of the fleecy care. 
Theſe three and three, with oſier bands we ty'd, 
(The twining bands the Cyclop's bed ſapply'd) 
The midmolt bore a man; the outward two 
Secur'd each fide; So bound we all the crew. 510 
One ram remain'd, the leader of the flock; 


In his deep fleece my graſping hands Hock, 


now day-light, and they at hand. Euſtathius was aware 
of the objection, and imputes it to his folly and dull- 
neſs. Tully, 5. Tuſcul. gives us the ſame character of 
Polypheme ; and becauſe it vindicates Homer for intro- 
ducinga ſpeech of Polypheme to his ram; I will beg leave 
to tranſcribe it. Tireſiam, quem ſapientem fingunt pretae, 
nunguam inducunt deflirantem caccitatem fuam; at vers 
Poliphemum Homer's, cum immanem furumque finxiſſet, cum 
ariete etiam colloguentem fucit ejuſque laudare fertunas, quod 
qua vellet, ingredi paſſet, et quae vellet attingere : recte 
hic equidem ; nihilo enim erat ipſe Cyciops quam aries ille 
prudentior,, This is a full defence of Homer; but Tul- 
ly has miſtaken the words of Polypheme to the ram, for 
there is no reſemblance to ejus laudare fortunas, quad 
qua vellet ingredi poſſet, etc. I ſuppoſe Tully quoted by 
memory. | 105 

v. Fil. One ram remain d, tie leder of the flock.) 
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And faſt beneath, in woolly curls inwove, 
There cling implicite, and confide in Jove. 
When roſy morning glimmer'd o'er the dales, 515 
He drove to * all the * males: 


141 


This paſſage has been miſunderſtood, to imply that U- 
lyſſes took more care of himſelf than of his companions, 
in chuſing the largeſt ram for his own convenience; an 
imputation unworthy of the character of an hero. But 
there is no ground for it, he takes more care of his 


friends than of his own perſon, for he allots them three 


ſheep, and lets them eſcape before him, Beſides, this 
conduct was neceſſary ; for all his friends were bound, 
and, by chuſing this ram, he keeps himſelf at liberty to 
unbind the reſt after their eſcape, Neither was there 
any other method practicable; for, he being the laſt, 
there was no perſon to bind him. Euſtathius. 

The care Ulyſſes takes of his companions agrees with 
the character of Horace, 


Dum ſibi, dum fecit, maine, Pets”. aſpera multa 
Pertulit 


But it may ſeem improbable that a ram ſhould be able to 
carry ſo great a burden as Ulyſſes; the generation of 
ſheep, as well as men, may appear to have decreaſed 
ſince the days of Ulyſſes. Homer himſelf ſeems to 
have guarded againſt this objection; he deſcribes theſe 
ſheep as euTpegpees, Ka A, V3 4x01; the ram is 
ſpoken of as c x f el BiCds, (an expreſſion applied 
to Ajax, as Euſtathins obſerves, in the Iliad.) Hiſto- 
ry informs us of ſheep of a very large ſize in other 
countries, and a poet is at liberty to chuſe the largeſt, 
if by that method he gives his ſtory a greater appearance 
of probability. 
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The ewes ſtill folded, with diſtended thighs 


 Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diſtreſsful cries, 


But heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ſtung, 


Hie felt their fleeces as they paſs'd along. 


(Fool that he was) and let them ſafely go, 
All unſuſpecting of their freight below. 
The maſter-ram at laſt approach'd the gate, 


f Charg'd with his wool, and with Ulyſſes' fate. 


Him while he paſt the monſter blind beſpoke: 
What makes my lamb the lag of all the flock ? 
Firſt thou wert wont to crop the flow'ry mead, 
Firſt to the field and river's bank to lead, 
And firſt with ſtately ſtep at evening hour 

Thy fleecy f:Fows uſher to their bow'r. 

Now far the laſt, with penſive pace and flow 


Thou mov'ſt, as conſcious of thy maſter's woe! 


Seeſt thou theſe lids that now unfold in vain ? 
(The deed of No-man and his wicked train) 
Oh! didſt thou feel for thy afflicted lord, 

And wou'd but fate the pow'r of ſpeech afford; 
Soon might'ſt thou tell me, where in ſecret here 
The daſtard lurks, all trembling with his fear, 


V. 517. The ewes ſtill folde!, 
Unmil&d, lay bleating. } 
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This particularity may ſeem of ao importance, and con- 
ſequently unneceſſary: but it is in poetry as in painting; 
they both with very good effect uſe circumſtances that 
are not abſolutely neceſſary to the ſubject, but only ap- 
pendages and embelliſhments. This particular has that 
effect, it repreſents nature, and therefore gives an air 


of truth and probability to the ſtory. 
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Swung round and round, and daſh'd from rock to rock, 
His batter'd brains ſhou'd on the pavement ſmoke, 540 


No eaſe, no pleaſure my ſad heart receives, 

While ſuch a monſter as vile No-man lives, 
The giant ſpoke, and thro' the hollow rock 

Diſmiſs'd the ram, the father of the flock. 

No ſooner freed, and thro' th* encloſure paſt, 

Firſt I releaſe myſelf, my fellows laſt: 

Fat ſheep and goats in throngs we drive before, 

And reach our veſſel on the winding ſhore. 

With joy the ſailors view their friends return'd, 

And hail us living whom as dead they mourn'd. 

Big tears of tranſport ſtand in ev'ry eye: 

I check their fondneſs, and command to fly. 

Aboard in haſte they heave the wealthy ſheep, 

And ſnatch their oars, and ruſh into the deep, 
Now off at ſea, and from the ſhallows clear, 

As far as human voice cou'd reach the ear; ' 

With taunts the diſtant giant I accoſt, 

Hear me, oh Cyclop! hear, ungracious hoſt ! 

Twas on no coward, no ignoble ſlave, 

Thou meditat'ſt thy meal in yonder cave; 

But one, the vengeance fated from above 

Doom'd to inflict; the inſtrument of Jove, 

Thy bard'rous breach of hoſpitable bands, 

The god, the god revenges by my hands. 
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Theſe words the Cyclop's burning rage provoke : 565 


From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock; 
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High o'er the billows flew the maſſy load, 

And near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood. 

It almoſt bruſh'd the helm, and fell before: 

The whole ſea ſhook, and refluent beat the ſhore, 570 


vr 569. It almot bruſhd the helm, etc.] The anti- 
ents, remarks Euſtathius, placed an obeliſk and aſteriſm 
beſore this verſe; the former, to note that they thought 
it miſplaced; the latter, to ſhew that they looked upon 
it as a beauty. Apparently it is not agreeable to the de- 
{cription ; for how is it poſſible that this huge rock fall- 
ing before the veſſel ſhould 'endanger the rudder, which 
is in the ſtern? Can a ſhip fail with the ſtern foremoſt ? 
Some antient critics, to take away the contradiction, 
have aſſerted that Ulyſſes turned his ſhip to ſpeak to Po- 
lypheme ; but this is abſurd, for why could not Ulyſſes 
ſpeak from the ſtern as well as from the prow ? It there- 
fore ſeems that the verſe ought to be entirely omitted, as 
undoubtedly it may without any chaſm in the author, 
We find it inſerted a little lower, and there it corre- 
ſponds with the deſcription, and ſtands with propriety. 

But if we ſuppoſe that the ſhip of Ulyſſes lay at ſuch 
a diſtange from the cave of Polypheme, as to make it 
neceſſary to bring it nearer, to be heard diſtinctly; then 
indeed we may ſolve the difficulty, and let the verſe 
ſtand: for if we ſuppoſe Ulyſſes approaching toward Po- 


lypheme, then the rock may be faid to be thrown be- 


fore the veſſel, that is, beyond it, and endanger the 
rudder, and this bears ſome appearance of probability. 

This paſſage brings to my memory a deſcription of 
Polypheme in Apollonius. Argonaut, 1. 


Keivog dvyp x21 woviy kr yAauroro Fieoney 
O!Skalog, Ids bovg Barley mwifang ANN dc axporg 
*Ixveo: Teſyopuevog Srtpn mepopnlo xeavts., 


If Polypheme had really this quality of running upon the 
waves, he might have deſtroyed Ulyſſes without throw - 
The 
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The ſtrong concuſſion on the heaving tyde "95 
Roll'd back the veſſel to the iſland's fide: 

Again I ſhov'd her off; our fate to fly, 

Each nerve we ſtretch, and ev'ry oar we ply. 

Juſt ' ſcap'd impending death, when now again 575 
We twice as far had furrow'd back the main, 

Once more I raiſe my voĩce; my friends afraid 


With mild entreaties my deſign diſſuade. 


What boots the god-leſs giant to provoke ? 
Whoſe arm may fink us at a ſingle ſtroke. 580 
Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, 
Old Ocean ſhook, and back his ſurges flew. 
The ſounding voice directs his aim again; 
The rock o'erwhelms us, and we ſcap'd in vain. 
But I, of mind elate, and ſcorning fear, 535 
Thus with new taunts inſult the monſter's ear. 
Cyclop ! if any, pitying thy diſgrace, 
Aſk who disfigur'd thus that eye · leſs face ? 


ing this mountain; but Apollonins is undoubtedly guil- 


ty of an abſurdity, and one might rather believe that he 


would fink the earth at every ſtep, than run upon the 
waters with ſuch lightneſs as not to wet his feet. Vir- 
gil has more judiciouſly applied thoſe lines to Camilla 
in his Xneis. 

Mare per medium fluctu ſuſpenſa tumenti 2 


Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret aequore plantas. 


The poet expreſſes the ſwiftneſs of Camilla in the 
nimble flow of the verſe, which conſiſts almoſt entirely 
of dactyles, and runs off with the utmoſt rapidity, like 
the laſt of thoſe quoted from Apollonius. 
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Say twas Ulyſles ; *twas his deed, declare, 
Laertes' ſon, of Ithaca the fair; 590 
Ulyſſes, far in fighting fields renown'd, 
Before whoſe arm Troy tumbled-to the ground, 
Th' aſtoniſh'd ſavage with a roar replies: 
Oh heav'ns ! oh faith of antient prophecies ! | 
This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold, 
_(The mighty ſeer who on theſe hills grew old; 


V. 595. This, Telemus Eurymedes ſoretold.] This 
incident ſufficiently ſhews the uſe of that diſſimulation 
which enters into the character of Ulyſſes: if he had 
diſcovered his name, the Cyclops had deſtroy'd him as 
his moſt dangerous enemy. Plutarch, in his diſcourſe 
upon garrulity, commends the fidelity of the compani- 
ons of Ulyſſes, who, when they were dragged by this 
giant and daſhed againſt the rock, confeſſed not a word 
concerning their lord, and ſcorned to purchaſe their 
lives at the expence of their honeſty. Ulyſſes himſelf, 
adds he, was the moſt eloquent and moſt filent of men; 
he knew that a word ſpoken never wrought ſo much 
good, as a word concealed; men teach us to ſpeak, but 
the gods teach us ſilence; for ſilence is the firſt thing 
that is taught us at our initiation into ſacred myſteries; 
and we find theſe companions had profited under ſo 
great a maſter in ſilence as Ulyſſes, 


Ovid relates this prophecy in the ſtory of Polypheme 
and Galatea. 


Telemus interea Siculum delatus in aequor, 
Telemus Eurymides, quem nulla fefelleret ales, 
Terribilem Polyphemon adit ; lumenque quod unum 
Fronte geris media, rapiet tibi, dixit, Ulyſſes; 
Rijit, et, o vatum flolid:ſſime, falleris, inguit, 
Altera jam rapuit ——— 
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Skill'd the dark fates of mortals to declare, 

And learn'd in all wing'd omens of the air) 

Long ſince he menac'd, ſuch was Fate's command; 

And nam'd Ulyſles as the deſtin'd hand. 600 

I deem'd fome god-like giant to behold, 

Or lofty hero, haughty, brave, and bold 

Not this weak pigmy-wretch, of mean deſign, 

Who not by ſtrength ſubdu'd me, but by wine. 

But come, accept our gifts, and join to pray 605 

Great Neptune's bleſſing on the war'ry way: 

For his I am, and I the lineage own; 

Th' immortal father no leſs boaſts the ſon. 

His pow'r can heal me, and re-light my eye; 

And only his, of all the gods on high. 610 
Oh ! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoin'd) 

From that vaſt bulk diſlodge thy bloody mind, 


V. 603. Not this weak pigmy wretch J This is 
ſpoken in compliance with the character of a giant; the 
Phaeacians wondered at the manly ſtature of Ulyſſes ; 
Polypheme ſpeaks of him as a dwarf; his rage undoubt< 
edly made him treat him with ſo much contempt. No- 
thing in nature can be better imagined than this ſtory of 
the Cyclops, if we conſider the aſſembly before which 
it was ſpoken, I mean the Phaeacians, who had been 
driven from their habitation by the Cyclopeans, as ap- 
pears from the fixth of the Odyſſey, and compelled to 
make a new ſettlement in their preſent country: Ulyſſes 
gratifies them by ſhewing what revenge he took upon 
one of their antient enemies, and they could not de- 
cently refuſe aſſiſtance to a perſon, who had puniſhed 
thoſe who had inſulted their forefathers. 
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148 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book IX. 
And ſend thee howling to the realms of night ! 
As ſure, as Neptune cannot give thee ſight. 

Thus I: while raging he repeats his cries, 615 
With hands uplifted to the ſtarry ſkies. 
Hear me, Oh Neptune ! thou whoſe arms are hurl'd 
From ſhore to ſhore, and gird the ſolid world. 
If thine I am, nor thou my birth diſoun, 


And if th' unhappy Cyclop be thy ſon ; 620 
Let not Ulyſſes breathe his native air, 
Laertes' ſon, of Ithaca the fair. , 


If to review his country be his fate, 
Be it thro” toils and ſuff rings, long and late, 
His loſt companions let him firſt deplore ; 625 
Some veſſel, not his own, tranſport him o'er ; 
And when at home from foreign ſuff rings freed, 
More near and deep, domeſtic woes ſucceed ! 
With imprecations thus he ſill'd the air, 
And angry Neptune heard th' unrighteous pray'r. 630 


V. 617. The prayer of the Cyclops. | This is a maſter- 
piece of Ulyſſes ; he ſhews Neptune to be his enemy, 
which mightdeter the Phacacians from aſſiſting in his tran- 
ſportation, yet brings this very circumſtance as an argu- 
ment to induce them to it. 0 Neptune, ſays, the G- 
chops, deſtroy Ulyſſes, or if he be fated to return, may it be 
in @ veſſel not of his own! Here he plainly tells the 
Phaeacians that the prayer of Cyclops was almoſt ac- 
compliſhed, for his own ſhips were deſtroyed by Nep- 
tune, and now he was ready to fail in a foreign veſſel; 
by which the whole praver would be completed, By 
this he perſuades them, that they were the people or- 
dained by the fates to land him in his own country, 
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625 
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A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 

He whirl'd it round: it ſang acroſs the main: 

It fell, and bruſh'd the ſtern : The billows roar, 
Shake at the weight, and refluent beat the ſhore. 

With all our force we kept aloof to fea, 635 
And gain'd the iſland where our veſſels lay. 

Our ſight the whole collected navy chear'd, 

Who, waiting long, by turns had hop'd and fear'd. 
There diſembarking on the green ſea · ſide, 

We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide : 640 
Of theſe due ſhares to ev'ry ſailor fall; 

The maſter ram was voted mine by all: 

And him (the guardian of Ulyſſes” fate) 

With pious mind to heav'n I conſecrate. 

But the great God, whoſe thunder rends the ſkies, 645 
Averſe, beholds the ſmoking facrifice ; 

And ſees me wand'ring ſtill from coaſt to coaſt ; 

And all my veſſels, all my people, loſt ! 

While thoughtleſs we indulge the genial rite, 
As plenteous cates and flowing bowls invite; 0 
Till evening Phoebus roll'd away the light: 

Stretch'd on the ſhore in careleſs eaſe we reſt, 
Till ruddy morning purpled o'er the eaſt. 

v. 462. The maſler ram was voted mine, ] This per- 
haps might be a preſent of honour and diſtinction: but I 
ſhould rather take it with Euſtathins to be the ram which 
brought Ulyſſes out of the den of Polypheme. That 
hero immediately offers it in farrifice to Jupiter, in gra- 
titude ſor his deliverance; an inſtance of piety to be i- 


mitated in more cnlightened ages. 
N 3 
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Then from their anchors all our ſhips unbind, 

And mount the decks, and call the willing wind. 655 
Now rang'd in order on our banks, we ſweep 

With haſty ſtrokes the hoarſe-reſounding deep ; 

Blind to the future, penſive with our fears, 

Glad for the living, for the dead in tears. 


'The book concludes with a teſtimony of this hero's 
humanity ; in the midſt of the joy for his own ſafety 
his generous heart finds room for a tender ſentiment for 
the loſs of his companions; both his joys and his ſor- 
rows are commendable and virtuous, 


Virgil has borrowed this epiſode of Polyphemus, and 


inſerted it into the third of the Æneis. I will not pre- 
ſume to decide which author has the greateſt ſucceſs, 
they doth have their peculiar excellencies. Rapin con- 
feſſes this epiſode to be equal to any parts of the Iliad, 
that it is an original, and that Homer introduced that 
monſtrous character to ſhew the marvellous, and paint it 
in a new ſet of colours. Demetrius Phalereus calls it a 
piece of ſublime ſtrangely horrible; and Longinus, e- 
ven while he is condemning the Odyſley, allows this 
adventure of Polypheme to be very great and beautiful; 
(for ſo Monſieur Boileau underſtands Longinus, though 
Monſieur Dacier differs from his judgment.) In Homer 
we find a greater variety of natural incidents than in Vir 
pil, but in Virgil a greater pomp of verſe. Homer is 
not uniform in his deſcription, but ſometimes ſtoops per- 
haps below the dignity of epic poetry; Virgil walks a- 
long with an even, grave, and majeſtic pace: they both 
raiſe our admiration, mixed with delight and terror, 


IX, 


655 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Adventures with Zolus, the Leſtrigons, and Circe. 


Ulyſſes arrives at the Iſland of Folus, who gives him pro- 
ſperous winds, and incloſes the adverſe ones in a bag, 
which his companions untying, they are driven back again, 
and rejecteul. Then they ſail to the Leſtrigont, where 

they laſe eleven ſhips, and with one only remaining, pro- 
eced to the iſland of Circe. Eurylocbus is ſent firſt with 
fome companions, all which, except Eurylochus, are 
transformed into fine. Ulyſſes then under tales the all- 
venture, and by the help of Mercury, who gives him tbe 
herb Moly, overcomes the enchantreſs, and procures the 
reſtoration of his men. Afier a year's ſtay with her, he 
prepares at her inſtigation for his voyage to the infernal 
ſhades. 


T length we reach'd Molia's ſea-girt ſhore, 
Where great Hippotades the ſceptre bore, 
A floating iſle! High-rais'd by toil divine, 
Strong walls of braſs the rocky coaſt confine. 


Poetry is a mixture of hiſtory and fable ; the founda- 
tion is hiſtorical, becauſe the poet does not entirely nc- 
glect truth; the reſt is fabulous, becauſe naked truth 
would not be ſufficiently ſurprizing; for the marvellous 
ought to take place, eſpecially in epic poetry. But it 
may be aſked, does not Homer offend againſt all degrees 
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Six blooming youths, in private grandeur bred, 
And fix fair daughters, grac'd the royal bed: 


5 


of probability in theſe epiſodes of the Sirens, Scylla and 
Charybdis, Cyclops and Antiphates? How are theſe 
incredible ſtories to be reduced into the bounds of pro- 
bability? it is true, the marvellous ought to be uſed in 
epic poetry; but ought it to tranſgreſs all power of be- 
lief? Ariſtotle in his Art of poetry lays down a rule to 
juſtify theſe incidents: A poet, ſays that author, t 
to prefer things impoſſible, provided they are probable, before 
things poſſible, that are nevertheleſs incredible. Chap. 15. 
This rule is not without obſcurity ; but Monfieur Daci- 
er has explained it in his annotations upon that author : 
a thing may be impoſſible, and yet probable: thus when 
the poet introduces a deity, any incident humanly im- 
poſſible receives a full probability by being aſcribed to 
the ſkill and power of a god: it is thus we juſtify the 
ſtory of the transformation of the ſhip of the Phaeacians 
into a rock, and the fleet of Æneas into ſea nymphs, 
But ſuch relations ought not to be too frequent in a po- 
em; for it is an eſtabliſhed rule, that all incidents which 
require a divine probability only, ſhould be ſo diſengag- 
ed from the action, that they may be ſubſtra cted from it 
without deſtroying it; for inſtance, if we omit the trans- 
formation of the ſhip, the action of the Odyſſey will re- 
tain the ſame perſection. And therefore thoſe epiſodes 
which are neceſſary, and make eſſential parts of the po- 
em, ought to be grounded upon human probability; 
now the epiſodes of Circe, Polypheme, the Sirens, etc. 
are neceſſary to the action of the Odyſſey : but will any 
man fay they are within the bounds of human probabi- 
lity? How then ſhall we ſolve this difficulty? Homer ar- 
tificially has brought them within the degrees of it; he 
makes Ulyſſes: relate them before a credulous and igno- 
rant aſſembly; he lets us into the character of the 
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Theſe ſons their ſiſters wed, and all remain 
Their parents pride, and pleaſure of their reign. 


Phaeacians, by ſaying they were a very dull nation, 
in the ſixth book, 


Where never ſcience rear'd her laurePd head, 


It is thus the poet gives probability to his fables, by 
reciting them to a people who believed them, and who 
through a lazineſs of life were fond of romantic ſtories ; 
he adapts himſelf to his audience, and yet even here he 
is not unmindfal of his more intelligent readers; he 
gives them, (obſerves Boſlu) in theſe fables all the plea- 
ſure that can be reaped from phyſical or moral truths, 
diſguiſed under miraculous allegories, and by this me- 
thod reconciles them to poetical probability. 

There are ſeveral heads to which probability may be 
reduced; either to divinity, and then nothing is im- 
probable, for every thing is poſſible to a deity; or to 
our ideas of things whether true or falſe; thus in the 
deſcent of Ulyſſes into hell, there is not one word of 
probability or hiſtoric truth; but if we examine it by 
the ideas that the old world entertained of hell, it be- 
comes probable; or laſtly, we may have reſpect to vul- 
gar opinion or fame; for a poet is at liberty to relate a 
falſhood, provided it be commonly believed to be true, 
We might have recourſe to this laſt rule, which is like- 
wiſe laid down by Ariſtotle, to vindicate the Odyſſey, if 
there were occaſion for it; for in all ages ſuch fables 
have found belief. 

I will only add, that Virgil has given a ſanction to 
theſe ſtories, by "ae them in his Aneis; and Ho- 
race calls them by the remarkable epithet of ſpecious 
miracles. 


—Ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat, 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque et cum Cychpe Charybdin. 
Longinus calls theſe fables dreams, but adds, that they 
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All day they feaſt, all day the bowls flow round, 
And joy and muſic thro' the iſle reſound : 


are the dreams of Jupiter; he likewiſe blames thoſe e- 
piſodes, becauſe in all of them there is mach more 
fable and narration than action; which criticiſm may 
perhaps be too ſevere, if we conſider that paſt adven- 
tures are here brought into preſent uſe, and though they 
be not actions, yet they are the repreſentations of acti - 
ons, agreeable to the nature of epiſodes. 


It may be queſtioned if Virgil is ſo happy in the 


choice of the audience, to which he relates many of 
theſe fables; the Carthaginians were not ignorant, like 
the Phacacians : from whence then do his ſtories receive 
their probability? .it is not ſo eaſy to anſwer this ob- 
jection, unleſs we have recourſe to common fame: Vir- 
gil was not the author of them, Homer had eſtabliſhed 
them, and brought them into fame, ſo that Virgil had 
common opinion to vindicate them, joined with Ho- 
mer's authority. a 

y. 1. We reach'd Æolia's ſpore. ] It is difficult to di- 
ſtinguiſn what is truth from what is fiction in this rela- 
tion: Diodorus, who was a Sicilian, ſpeaks of Zolus, 
and refers to this paſſage: * this is that Xolus, ſays he, 
© who entertained Ulyſſes in his voyages: he is reported 
© to have been a pions and juſt prince, and given to ho- 
' ſpitality, and therefore 9i x05 p ,, n, as Homer 
* expreſſes it.” But whence has the fable of his being 
the governor of the winds taken its foundation? Euſta- 
thius tells us, that he was a very wiſe man, and one 
who from long obſervation could foretell what weather 
was like to follow: others ſay he was an aſtronomer, 
and ſtudied chiefly the nature of the winds ; and as At- 
las from his knowlege in aſtrology was faid to ſuſtain 
the heavens; ſo Aolus, from his experience and ob- 
ſervation, was fabled to be the ruler or diſpoſer of the 
winds, But what explication can be given of this bag, 
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At night each pair on ſplendid carpets lay, 
And crown'd with love the pleaſures of the day. 


in which he is ſaid to bind the winds? Eratoſthenes, 
continues Euſtathius, ſaid pleaſantly, that we ſnall then 
find the places where Ulyſſes voyaged, when we have 
diſcovered the artiſt, or cobler, T oxuTz##, who 
ſewed up this bag of the winds, But the reaſon of the 
fiction is ſuppoſed to be this: olus taught the uſe and 
management of fails, and having foretold Ulyſſes from 
what quarter the winds would blow, he may be ſaid to 
have gathered them into a kind of encloſure, and re- 
tained them as uſe ſhould require. Diodorus explains 
it a little differently, lib. 5. Ilpos d' 7 le Thy 
Tov ito Xptiay Tols y4uTIK01s £T/THYNGaG- 
$41, xl dw? Tis 78 Tupos R] p 
TETWPHNGTE, TpoALy lv Tus eius dviyus su- 
cos 2E & Tapiay due piles avideite; 
that is, He taught the uſe of ſails, and having learn- 
© ed from obſerving the bearing of the ſmoke and fires 
© (of thoſe Vulcanian iſlands) what winds would blow, 
© he uſually foretold them with exactneſs, and from 
hence he is fabled to be the diſpoſer of the winds.” 
The words of Varro, quoted by Servius, are to the 
ſame purpoſe : Varro autem dicit hunc inſularum regem 
fuiſſe, ex quarum nebulis et fumo Vulcaniae inſulae praedi- 
cens futura flabra ventorum, ab imperitis viſus eſt ventos 
ſua poteſtate retinere. 

Polybins will not admit that this ſtory of olus is 
entirely fable ; and Strabo is of the ſame opinion, that 
Ulyſſes was in the Sicilian ſeas ; and that there was ſuch 
a king as Xolus, he affirms to be truth; but that he 
met with ſuch adventures is, in the main, fiction. There 
may another reaſon, as Euſtathius obſerves, be given 
for the ſiction of binding up the winds in a bag: they 
who practiſed the art of incantation or charms, made 
uſe of the ſkin of a dolphin, and pretended by certain 
ceremonies to bind or looſe the winds as they pleaſed 3 
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This happy port affords our wand'ring fleet, 
A month's reception, and a ſafe retreat. 


and this practice is a ſufficient ground to build 1255 in 
poetry. 

The ſolution alſo of Bochart is worth our notice: 
Homer borrowed the word Aloass from the Phoenician 
Aol, which ſignifies a whirlwind or tempeſt, from 
whence the Greeks formed their word ae AA; the 
Phoenicians obſerving the king of this iſland to be very 
expert in foretelling the winds, called him king Aolin, 
or king of the winds-and ſtorms; from hence Homer 
formed a proper name and called him AN. It muſt 
de confeſſed, that this ſolution is ingenious, and not 
without an appearance of probability, ; 

But having laid together what may be ſaid in vindi- 
cation of this ſtory of Aolus: juſtice requires that I 
ſhould not ſuppreſs what has been objected againſt it by 
no leſs a critic than Longinus: he obſerves that a ge* 
nius naturally lofty ſometimes falls into trifling ; an in- 
ſtance of this, adds he, is what Homer ſays of the bag 
wherein Xolus incloſed the winds, Cap. 7. 7821 

£5. 

17 35 A n . The word in the original is 
ee ſome take it, as Euſtathivs remarks, for a 
proper name; but Ariſtarchus believes Homer intended 
to exprels by it a floating ifland, that was frequently re- 
moved by concuſſions and earthquakes, for it is ſeen 
ſometimes on the right, at other times on the left hand; 
the like has been ſaid of Delos; and Herodotus thus 
deſcribes the iſland Echemis in the Xgyptian ſeas. Diony- 
ſius, in his Tep/n9y no 7s, affirms, that this iſland is not 
called by the name of TA@T1, by reaſon of its floating, 
but becauſe it is an iſland of fame, and much failed un- 
to, or TAOTH by navigators; that is, TA ee. or 
r 1 TM £0/4vots XE1pevn, or lying in ſeas of 
great navigation: but perhaps the former opinion of A- 
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Full oft the monarch urg'd me to relate 15 
The fall of Ilion, aud the Grecian fate; 


riſtarchus may be preferable, as it beſt contributes to 
raiſe the wonder and admiration of the credulous igno- 
rant Phaeacians, which was the ſole intention of Ulyſſes. 

Theſe iſlands were ſeven in number, (but eleven at 
this day) Strongyle, Hiera, Didyme, Hiceſia, Lipara, E- 
rycodes, and Phaenicodes, all lying in the Sicilian ſeas, 
as Diodorus Siculus teſtifies ; but differs in the name of 
one of the iſlands. 

Strabo is of opinion, that the iſland called by Homer, 
the Kolian, is Strongyle; H ss Z7poſyvan, £51 e 
upds, T6 piſyer TASWERTECE, Hau d Tov 
AloAoy 61knoas gagl. This iſland Strongyle a- 
bounds with ſubterraneous fires, etc. and here Xolus 
is ſaid to have reigned.” Pliny agrees with Strabo, lib. 3. 
but Dacier underſtands it to be Lipara, according to Vir- 
gil, Xn. lib. 8. but in reality the ſeven were all called 
the Zolian iſlands, 


Inſula Sicanium juxta latus, oliamgue 
Erigitur Liparen, fumantibus ardua ſuxis. 


But why is it fabled to be ſurrounded with a wall of 
braſs? Euſtathius ſays, that this may proceed from its 
being almoſt inacceſſible ; but this reaſon is not ſufficient 
to give foundation to ſuch a fiction. Dacier obſerves 
that it is thus deſcribed, becauſe of the ſubterranean 
fires, which from time to time break out from the en- 
trails of this iſland, Ariſtotle ſpeaking of: Lipara, 
which is the moſt conſiderable of the Xolian iſlands, 
thus deſcribes it; all night long the iſland Lipara ap- 
© pears enlightened with fires.” The fame relation a- 
grees witth Strongyle, called Strombolo at this day. 

I will take the liberty to propoſe a conjecture, which 


may perhaps not unhappily give a reaſon of this fiction 


of the wall of braſs, from this deſcription of Ariſtotle: 
all night fires appear (ſays that author) from this iſland, 
Vor. II. O 
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2i8 HoM ERS ODYSSEY. Book X. 
Full oft I told: At length for parting mov'd; 
The king with mighty gifts my ſuit approv'd, 


and theſe fires falling upon the ſeas, might caſt a ruddy 
refleftion round the iſland, which to navigators might 
look like a wall of braſs encloſing it. This is but a con- 
jecture drawn from appearances; but to write according 
to appearances is allowable in poetry, where a ſeeming 
or a real truth may be uſed indifferently. 

V. 5. Six blooming youths and ſix fair daughters.) 
Diodorus Siculus mentions the names of the ſix ſons of 
olus, but is filent concerning his daughters, and 
therefore others, who can find myſteries i in the plaineſt 
deſcription, aſſure us, that this is not to be underſtood 
hiſtorically, but allegorically : Tolus repreſents the 
year, his twelve children are the twelve months, fix 
of which are female, to denote thoſe fix months in 
which the earth brings forth her fruits; by his ſix ſons 
the other months are underſtood, in which the ſeed is 
ſown, or in which the herbs, fruits, etc. are nouriſhed 
in order to production; theſe may therefore be called 
males. But this is to darken an author into myſtery, 
not to explain him, Dacier gives us another allegori- 
cal interpretation : the poet makes him the governor of 
the winds, and gives him twelve children; theſe denote 
the twelve principal winds ; half of which children are 
males, half females ; the males denote the winter winds, 
which as it were brood upon the earth, and generate its 
increaſe; the females thoſe warmer ſeaſons of the year, 
when the more prolific winds blow, and make the earth 
teem with fruitfulneſs ; theſe children of Xolus are in 
continual feaſts in his palace; that is, the winds are 
continually fed by the exhalations from the earth, which 
may be called their food or nouriſhment: the brothers 
and ſiſters intermarry ; this denotes the nature of the 
winds, which blow promiſcuouſly, and one wind nnites 
itſelf with another from all quarters of the world indif- 
fereatly : the brothers and fiſters are ſaid to ſleep by 
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The adverſe winds in leathern bags he brac'd, 
Compreſs'd their force, and lock'd each ſtruggling blaſt: 20 
For him the mighty Sire of Gods aſſign'd 

The tempeſt's lord, the tyrant of the wind; 

His word alone the lining ſtorms obey, 

To ſmooth the deep, or ſwell the ſoamy ſea, 


night together: that in, the winds are uſual ſtill and 
calm, and as it were reſt together, at that ſeaſon. But 
what occaſion is there to have recourſe to an uncertain 
allegory, when ſuch great names as Polybius, Strabo, 
and Diodorus aſſure us, that this relation is in part true 
hiſtory; and if there was really ſuch a king as Zolus, 
why might he not be a father of ſix ſons and as many 
daughters? 1 ſhould prefer a plain hiſtory to a dark al- 
legory. 
v. 9. All day they feaſt, 
and mufic through the iſle reſounds.] 

Homer was not unacquainted with the wonders related' 
of this iſland Lipara. * In this iſland, fays Ariſtotle, 
© a monument is reported to be, of which they tell mi- 
© racles: they aſſure us that they hear iſſuing from it 
© the ſound of timbrels or cymbals, plainly and diſtinct- 
©ly.* It is eaſy to perceive that this is founded upon 
the noiſe the fires make which are incloſed in the ca- 
verns in this iſland, and that Homer alludes to the an- 
tient name of it, which in the Phoenician language 
(Meloginin, as Bochart obſerves) ſignifies the land of 
thoſe who play upon inſtruments. We learn from Cal- 
limachus, in his hymn to Diana, that Lipara was ori- 
ginally called Meligounis. She (Diana)- went 10 find 
out the Cyclops : ſhe found them in Lipara, for that is the 
name the iſle now bears, but antiently it was called Meli- 
gounis; they were labouring @ huge maſs of red het iron, 
etc. So that Homer is not all invention, but adapts 
his poetry to tradition and antient ſtory, Dacier. 
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to HOMER' ODYSSEY Bock X. 
Theſe in my hollow ſhip! the monarch hung, 25 
Securely fetter'd by a filver thong, 
But Zephyrus exempt, - with friendly gales 
He charg'd to fill, and guide the ſwelling fails : 
Rare gift! but ob, what gift to fools avails ! 

Nine prolp'rous days we ply'd the lab'ring oar; 30 
The tenth preſents our welcome native ſhore: 
The hills diſplay the beacon's friendly light, 
And riſing mountains gain upon our fight, 


Y. 32. The hills diſplay the beacon's friendly light.) 
Euſtathius obſerves, that theſe fires were a kind of bea- 
cons kept continually burning to dire& navigators ; the 
ſmoke gave notice by day, the light of the flame by 
night, Ithaca was invironed with rocks, and conſe- 
quently there was a neceſſity for this care, to guide fea- 
faring men to avoid thoſe rocks, and to point out the 
places of landing with ſecurity, 

But is it not an imputation to the wiſdom of Ulyſſes, 
to ſuffer himſelf to be ſurprized with fleep, when he 
was almoſt ready to enter the ports of his own country? 
And is it not probable that the joy he muſt be ſuppoſed 
to receive at the ſight of it, ſnovld not induce him to a 
tew hours watchfulneſs ? it is eaſier to defend his ſleep- 
ping here, than in the 13th of the Odyſſey: the poet 
very judicioufly tells us, that Ulyſſes for nine days to- 
gether almoſt continually waked and took charge of the 
veſſel, and the word x «x une Ta. ſhews that nature was 
wearied out, and that he fell into an involuntary re- 

ſe; it can therefore be no diminution to his character 
to be forced to yield to the calls of nature, any more 
than it is to be hungry: his prudence and love of his 
country ſufficiently appear from the care he took through 
the ſpace of nine days to arrive at it; ſo that this cir- 
cumſtance muſt be imputed to the infirmity of human 
nature, and not to a defect of care or wiſdom in Ulyſſes. 
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Book X. HOMER' ODYSSEY. 161 
Then firſt my eyes, by watchful toils oppreſt, 


Comply'd to take the balmy gifts of reſt; 35 


Then firſt my hands did from the rudder part, 

(So much the love of home poſſeſs d my heart) 

When lo! on board a fond debate aroſe; 

What rare device thoſe veſſels might encloſe ? 

What ſum, what prize from Zolus I brought? 40 

Whilſt to his neighbour each expreſs'd his thought. 
Say, whence, ye gods, contending nations {trive . 

Who moſt ſhall pleaſe, who moſt our hero give ? 

Long have his coffers groan'd with Trojan ſpoils; 

Whilſt we, the wretched partners of his toils, 45 

Reproach'd by want, our fruitleſs labours mourn, 

And only rich in barren fame return. | 

Now Z#olus, ye ſee, augments His ſtore: 

But come my friends, theſe myſtic gifts explore. 

They faid : and (oh curs d fate!) the thongs unbound ! 59 

The guſhing tempeſt ſweeps the ocean round: 


5. 50: They faid: and (Colt curs'd fate!) the thongs 
unbound.] This relation has been blamed as improb- 
able; what occaſton was there to unbind the bag, when 
theſe companions of Ulyſſes might have ſatisfied their 
curioſity that there” was no treaſure in ĩt from the light- 
neſs of it? But: Homer himſelf obviates this objection, 
by telling us that Solus faſtened it in the veſſel, as Eu- 
ſtathins: obſerves, 


N J“ &vi yAupupy d 


Boſſu gives us the moral of this fable or allegory, cap. 
10. lib. 1. By the winds inclofed in the bag, into which 
the companions of Ulyſſes were fo unwiſe as to pry, is 
to be underſtood, that we onght not to intrude into 
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162 HOME R' ODYSSEY. Bock x. 

Snatch'd in the whirl, the hurried navy flew, 

The ocean widen'd, and the ſhores withdrew. 

Rowz'd from my fatal ſleep, I long debate 

If ſtill ta live, or defp'rate plunge to fate: 85 

Thus doubting, proſtrate on the deck 1 lay, 

Till all the coward thoughts of death gave way. 
Mean-while our veſſels plough the liquid plain, 

And ſoon the known Tolian coaſt regain, | ſ 

Our groans the rocks re-murmur'd to the main. 60 

We leap'd on ſhore, and with a ſcanty feaſt 

Our thirſt and hunger haſtily repreſs'd ; 


thoſe myſteries of government which the prince intends, 
to keep ſecret: the tempeſts and confuſions raiſed by the 
looking the winds, repreſent the miſchiefs and diſorders ' 
that ariſe from ſuch a vain curiolity in the ſubject: a 
wiſe people permit the winds to reſt without moleſtati- 
on, and fatisfy themſelves with thoſe that the prince is 
pleaſed to releaſe, and believe them to be the molt pro- 
per and uſeful, But whatever judgment is paſſed upon 
this explication, it is certainly an inſtance of the ill 
confequences of avarice, and unſeaſonable curioſity. 

V. 55. 4f ſtill to live, or deſp rate plunge to fate.) We 
ought not toinfer from this paſſage, that Homer thought 
a perſon might lawfully take away his own life to avoid 
the greateſt dangers ; what Ulyſſes here ſpeaks ariſes 
from the violence of a ſudden paſſion, and gives us a 
true picture of human nature: the wiſeſt of men are 
not free from the infirmity of paſſion, but reaſon cor- 
rects and ſubdues it. This is the caſe in the inſtance 
before us; Ulyſſes has ſo much of the man in him as to 
be liable to the paſſion of man; but ſo much virtue and 


idem & as to e and govern it. 


$$ 
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That done, two choſen heralds ſtrait attend 

Our ſecond progreſs to my royal friend; | 

And him amidſt his jovial ſons we found; 65 

The banquet ſteaming, and the goblets crown'd: | 

There humbly ſtopp'd with conſcious ſhame and awe, 

Nor nearer than'the gate preſum'd to draw, 

But ſoon his ſons their well-known gueſt deſery d, 

And ſtarting from their couches loudly cry'd, 70 

Ulyſſes here! what daemon cou'dſt thou meet 

To thwart thy paſſage and repel thy fleet? 

Waſt thou not furniſh'd by our choiceſt care 

For Greece, for home, and all thy ſoul held dear? 

Thus they; in ſilence long my fate I mourn d, 75 

At length theſe words with accent low return'd. 

Me, lock d in ſleep, my faithleſs crew bereft 

Of all the bleffings of your god-like gift ! 

But grant, oh grant our loſs we may retrieve: 

A favour you, and you alone can give. 8% 
Thus I with art to move their pity try'd, 

And touch'd the youths ; but their ſtern fire reply'd, 

Vile wretch, begone ! this inſtant I command 

Thy fleet accurs'd to leave our hallow'd land. 


V. 83. Vile wretch, begone!——)] This unhoſpi- 
table character of Xolus may ſeem contrary to the hu- 
mane diſpoſition which Homer before aſcribed to him; 
he therefore tells us, that Ulyſſes appeared to him to be 
an object of divine vengeance, and that to give him 
aſſiſtance would be to act againſt the will of the gods. 
But obſerves Euſtathius, is not this an ill-choſen relati- 
en to be made to the Phaeacians, as the critics have 
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164 HOMER. ODYSSEY. Book X. 

His baneful ſuit pollutes theſe bleſs'd abodes, 8 

Whoſe fate proclaims him hateful to the gods. | 
Thus fierce he ſaid: we ſighing went our way, 


And with deſponding hearts put off to ſea. 


The failors ſpent with toils their folly mourn, 


But mourn in vain; no proſpect of return. 90 


The next prond Lamos' ſtately tow'rs appear, 

And Laeſtrigonia's gates ariſe diſtin in air. 

The ſhepherd quitting here at night the plain, 

Calls, r 95 


Six days and nights a doubtful courſe we ſteer, 6 


remarked, and might it not F008 them from aſſiſting a 
man whom Folus had rejected as an enemy to the gods? 
He anſwers, that it was evident to the Phaeacians, that 
Ulyſſes was no longer under the diſpleaſure of heaven, 
that the imprecations of — were fulfilled; he 
being to be tranſported to his own country by ſtrangers, 
according to his prayer in the ninth of the Odyſſey, and 
conſequently the Phaeacians have nothing to fear from 
the aſſiſtance which they lend Ulyſſes. 

V. 94. The ſhepherd quitting hors at night the plain, 
etc.] This paſſage has been thought to be very difficult: 
but Euſtathius makes it intelligible: the land of the 
Laeſtrigons was fruitful, and fit for paſturage; it was 
the practice to tend the ſheep by day, and the oxen by 
night; for it was infeſted by a kind of fly that was 
very grievous to the oxen by day, whereas the wool 
of the ſheep defended them from it: and therefore the 
ſhepherds drove their oxen to paſture by night, If the 
ſame ſhepherd who watched the ſheep by day, could 


paſs the night without ſleep, and attend the oxen, he 


performed a double duty, and conſequently merited a 
double reward. Homer ſays, that the ways of the 


night and day were near to each other, that is, the pa- 


Boo X. HOMERs ODYSSEY, 16g 
But he that ſcorns the chains of ſleep to wear, 

And adds the herdſman's to the ſhepherd's care, 

So near the paſtures, and ſo ſhort the way, 

His double toils may claim a double pay, | 
And join the labours of the night and day. 100 


ſtures of the ſheep. and oxen, and the ways that led to 
them were adjacent; for the ſhepherd that drove his 
flocks home, (or tig e, as Homer expreſſes it,) 
could call to the herdſman, who drove his herds to pa · 
ſture, or kes Ad and be heard with eaſe, and there- 
fore the roads muſt be adjoining, 

Crates gives us a very different interpretation: be 
aſſerts that Homer intended to expreſs the ſituation of 
the Laeſtrigons, and affirms that they lay under the 
head of the dragon, KspzAanv 2e e, (which 
Dacier renders the tail of the dragon) according to 
Aratus, 

» xinep (xtañj) dxg. 
Mio yo Sous, nal d % A. 
which Tully thus tranſlates, 
Hog caput hic paullum ſeſe ſubitaque recendit 


Ortus ubi atque obitus partem admiſcentur in uuam. 


If this be true, the poet intended to expreſs that 
there was ſcarce any night at all among the Laeſtrigons, 
according to that of Manilius, 


Vixque ortus, occaſus eri. 


But how will this agree with the ſituation of the Lae- 


ſtrigons, who were undoubtedly Sicilians, acccording 
to the direct affirmation of Thueydides, lib. 6. of his 


hiſtory? Beſides, if Laeſtrigonia lay under the head of 
the dragon, Ulyſſes mult have ſpent ſeven months in- 
Read of ſeven days, in failing from the Zolian iflands 
to that country. Neither is there any neceſſity to have 
recourſe to this ſolution ; for what ſignifies the length 
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Within a long receſs a bay there lies, 
Edg'd round with cliffs, high pointing to the ſkies ; 


or ſhortneſs of the day to the double wages of the ſhep- 
herds, when it was paid to him who took upon him a 
double charge of watching the whole day and night, 
which comprehends the ſpace of four and twenty hours; 
which alone, whether the greater part of it was by night 


or day, entitled the ſhepherd to a double reward? I 
. therefore ſhould rather chuſe the former interpretation, 


with which Didymus agrees. NUN ep, x Iꝭ b 
ve wuai tſyvs £iot Ths tes; that is, both 
© the night paſtures, and thoſe of the day, are adjacent 
© to the city.” | 

It is evident that the Laeſtrigons alſo inhabited For- 
miae, a city of Campania near Cajeta: thus Horace, 
lib. 3. Ode 17. 


Aeli vetuſto nobilis ab Lame — 
Aufore ab illo ducit originem 
Qui Formiarum maenia dicitur 


Princeps 


It was called Hormiae, according to Strabo, Gp. 
Aaxervixcy Haien, Opuicr X£Ytperoy id To 
Eveppuor; that is, Formiae was built by a Laconian, 
© called alſo Hormiae, from its being an excellent ſtati- 
© on for ſhips.” Tully had this place in view in his epi- 
© ſtle to Atticus, lib. 2. Epiſt. 13. Si vero in hanc 
uA KAN, veneris AAN ,, Formias dico. And 
Pliny to the ſame purpoſe, lib. 3. cap. 5. Oppidum 
Formiae, Hormiae ante dictum, ut exiſlimavere, antigua 
Laeſtrigonum ſedet. But how will this agree with Ho- 
mer, who places them in Sicily, and Tully and Pliny 
in Campania in Italy? 
Dacier anſwers, that they were originally Sicilians, 
as appears from Pliny, lib. 3. cap. 8. Flumina, Symae- 
thus, Terias, intus Laeſtriganii campi, oppidum Leontini. 
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The jatting ſhores that ſwell on either ſide 

Contract its mouth, and break the ruſhing tide, 

Our eager ſailors ſcize the fair retreat, 106 
And bound within the port their crouded fleet: 

For here retir'd the ſinking billows ſleep, 

And ſmiling calmneſs ſilver d o'er the deep. 

I only in the bay refus'd to moor, 

And fix'd, without, my haulſers to the ſhore. 110 


And why might not theſe Laeſtrigons, or a colony of 
them, leave Sicily to ſettle in Italy, as it is evident 
the Phaeacians had done, and fixed in Corcyra? Bo- 
chart's opinion concerning this nation is not to be ne- 
glected; the words Laeſtrigons and Leontines are of the 
fame import; Laeſtrigon is a Phoenician name, Lais tir. 
cam, that is, @ devouring lion; this is rendered literally 
by the Latin word Leontinum, and both denote the ſa- 
vage and leonine diſpoſition of this people; the word 
lamus is alſo of Phaenician extract: /cham, or lahama, 
fignifies a devourer ; from hence probably was derived 
that Lamia, who devoured young infants, mentioned 
by Horace in his Art of Poetry, 


Nec pranſae Lamia: vivum puerum extrahat alvo. 


We are informed that there was a queen of Libya of 
that name, by Diodorus Siculus; ſhe was a perſon of 
great beauty, but of great barbarity. 

v. 109. 1 only in the bay refus'd to moor. ] It may 
appear at the firſt view, that Ulyſſes took more care of 
himſelf than of his companions; and it may be aſked, 
why did he not reſtrain them from entering the bay, 
when his caution plainly ſhews that he was appreben- 
five of danger? had he more fear than the reſt of the 
company? No; but-a greater foreſight; a wiſe man 
provides as far as lies within his power againſt all con- 
tingencies, and the event ſhews, that his companions 


168 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Bock x. 
From thence we climb'd a point, whoſe airy brow 
Commands the proſpect of the plains below: 
No tracts of beaſts, or figns of men we found, 
But ſmoky volumes rolling from the ground, 
Two with our herald thither we command, 115 
With ſpeed to learn what men poſſeſs'd the land. 
They went, and kept the wheel's ſmooth bezten road 
Which to the city drew the mountain wood ; 
When lo! they met, beſide a cryſtal ſpring, 
The daughter of Antiphates the king; 120 


were raſh, and he wiſe to act with ſo much circum- 
ſpection; they ſtaid not for command, and therefore 
were juſtly puniſhed for acting precipitately without the 
direction of ticir general and king. | 

V. 120. The daughter of Antiphates, eic. ] It is not 
evident from whence Ulyſſes had the knowlege of theſe 
particulars; the perſons whom he ſent to ſearch the land 
periſhed in the attempt; or were deſtroyed with the 
fleet by the Laeſtrigons; how then could this relation 
be made to Ulyſſes? It is probable that he had his in- 
formation from Girce or Calypſo; for Circe in the ſe- 
quel of the Odyſſey tells Ulyſſes, that ſhe was acquaint- 
ed with all the ſufferings that he had undergone by ſea; 
and if ſhe, as a goddeſs, knew his adventures, why 
might ſhe not relate to him theſe particulars? Homer a 
little lower tells us, that the Laeſtrigons transfixed 
(7 igov]zs5) the companions of Ulyſſes, and then carri- 
ed them away on their weapons like ſo many fiſhes ; 0- 
thers prefer :igoy]25, that is, connecting them toge- 
ther like a range of fiſhes ; both which very well ex- 
preſs the prodigious ſtrength of theſe giants: others 
chuſe the word 4g T4 ipov]as, or, they eat them yet 
© alive (palpitantes) like fiſhes.” The preference is ſub- 
mitted to the reader. Euſtathius. 
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She to Artacia's ſilver ſtreams came down , 
(Artacia's ſtreams alone ſupply the towa:) 
The damſel they approach, and afk'd what race 
The people were? who monarch of the place? 
With joy the maid th* unwary ſtrangers heard, 125 
And ſhew'd them where the royal dome appear d. 
They went; but as they entring ſaw the queen 
Of ſize enormous, and terrific mien, 
(Not yielding to ſome bulky mountain's height) 
A ſudden horror ſtruck their aking ſight. 130 
Swift at her call her huſband fcowr'd away 
To wreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey ; 
One for his food the raging glutton flew, 
But two rufh'd ont, and to the navy flew, 
Balk'd of his prey, the yelling monſter flies, 135 
And fills the city with his hideous cries ; 
A ghaſtly band of giants hear the roar, 
And pouring down the mountains, croud the ſhore. 
Fragments they rend from off the craggy brow, 
And daſh the ruins on the ſhips below: 140 


I Vill only add, that poſſibly the relation of the bar- 
barity of Polypheme, and Antiphates, with reſpect to 
their eating the fleth of men; may not be entirely fabu- 
lous : modern hiſtory aſſures us, that ſavages have been 
found in parts of the world lately diſcovered, who eat 
the bodies of their enemies: it is therefore no wonder 
that the more polite and civilized nations of antiquity, 
looked upon ſuch men as monſters, and that the poets 
painted them as ſuch, or perhaps aggravated the ferte, 
or fier neſs of their features, ſtruck with horror at their 
brutal inhumanity, 
Vor. 27 P 
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170 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Book X. 
The crackling veſſels burſt; hoarſe groans ariſe, 
And mingled horrors echo to the ſkies; 
The men, like fiſh, they ſtuck upon the flood, 
And cram'd their filthy throats with human food. 
Whilſt thus their fury rages at the bay, 145 
My ſword our cables cut, I call'd to weigh ; 
And charg'd my men, as they from fate would flie, 
Fach nerve to ſtrain, each bending oar to ply. 
The ſailors catch the word, their oars to ſeize, 
And {weep with equal ſtrokes the ſmoky ſeas; 150 
Clear of the rocks the impatient veſſel flies; 
Whilſt in the port each wretch encumber'd dies. 
With earneſt haſte my frig'.ted ſailors preſs, 
While kindling tranſports glow'd at our ſucceſs; 
But the ſad fate that did our friends deſtroy I55 
Cool'd every breaſt,” and damp'd che riſing joy. 

Now dropp'd our anchors in th' Zaean bay, 
Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the day; 


y. 158. Where Circe dwelt.] Heſiod in his Theo- 
gony agrees with Homer as to the genealogy of Circe 
and Actes, | 
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Phet is, * Perſeis the daughter of Oceanus bore to 
* Phochvs, Circe and king Aetes.” But why are they 
fib!ed to be the offspring of the ſun? Euſtatlius an- 
ſwers, either from their high birth, as the great per- 
ſorages of antiquity were called A ee, or the 
ſons of ſapiter, and the ſun in the antient mythology 


repreſented that deity; or from, their extraordinety 


beauty, wich might be compared to the ſun ; or rm 
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Her mother Perſe, of old Ocean's ſtrain, 
Thus from the ſun deſcended, and the main; 
(From the fame lineage ſtern Æaetes came 
The far-fam'd brother of th' enchantreſs dame) 
Goddeſs, and queen, to whom the pow'rs belong 
Of dreadful magic, and commanding ſong. 
Some god directing, to this peaceful bay 165 
Silent we came, and melancholy lay, 


their illuſtrious actions. But perhaps the whole might 
be derived from the way of ſpeaking among the orien- 
tals; at this day we are informed from the beſt hifto- 
rians, that ſuch language prevails in the eaſtern coun- 
tries, and kings and great perſonages are called the bro- 
thers or offspring of the ſun. 

This Aaea is a mountain or promontory in Italy: 
perhaps originally an iſland, and ſtill keeping the re- 
ſemblance of it. Thus Procopius, Gothicorum, lib. 1. 
Cerceium haud modico trattu in mare porretFum inſulae ſpe- 
ciem fert, tam praeternavigantibus quam terreſlri iti ere 
proetereuntibus : and Strabo, lib 5. Ki α, r og 
1 nν˖s GN Aνν Ts tals HN But is the relati- 
on that Homer makes of this iſland, and of Circe, a- 
greeable to truth? Undoubtedly it is not; but Homer 
was very well acquainted with the ſtory of Medea, and 
epplies what was reported of that enchantreſs to Circe, 
and gives the name of Xaea to the iſland of Circe, in 
reſemblance to Xa, a city of Colchos, the country of 
Medea and Fetes, That Homer was not a ſtranger to 
the ſtory of Medea is evident, for he mentions the ſhip 
Argo in the twelfth Odyſſey, in which Jaſon ſailed to 
Colchos, where Medea fell in love with him; ſo that 
though Circe be a fabled deity, yet what Homer ſays 
of her, was applicable to the character of another per- 
ſon, and conſequently a juſt foundation for a ſtory in 
poetry, With this opinion Strabo agrees, 

- 
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Spent and o'erwatch'd, Two days and nights roll'd on, 
And now the third ſucceeding morning ſhone, 
I climb'd a cliff, with ſpear and ſword in hand, 
Whoſe ridge o'erlook'd a ſhady length ef land; 170 
To learn if aught of mortal works appear, 
Or chearful voice of mortal ſtrike the ear? 
From the high point I mark'd; in diſtant view, 
A ſtream of curling ſmoke, aſcending blue, 
And ſpiry tops, the tufted trees above, 175 
Of Circe's palace boſom'd in the grove, 

Thither to haſte, the region to explore, 
Was firſt my thought: but ſpeeding back to ſhore 


Y. 169. I climb'd à cliff. ] Scaliger lib. 5. of his Po- 
etics obſerves, that there is a general reſemblance be- 
tween Ulyſſes in Homer, and Zneas in Virgil, and 
that Eneas acts in the ſame manner as Ulyſſes. 


exire, hocgſque 
Explarare nowos, quas vento acceſſerit oras, 


Qui teneant, (nam inculta videt_) homineſne feraene 
Dugerere conſtituit, 4 


That critic remarks, that though the attitudes of the 
two heroes are the ſame, yet they are drawn by Virgil 
with a more maſterly hand: Fufior et latior Homerus in- 
venietur, pictior Virgilius et numeris aſtrictior. ; 

Ulyſſes himſelf here takes a general view of the iſland, 
but ſends his companions for a more particular informa- 
tion; this was neceſſary to introduce the following ſto- 
ry, and give it an air of probability; if he had made 
the experiment in his own perſon, his virtue would 
have been proof againſt the ſorceries of Circe, and con- 
ſequently there could not have been room for a deſcri- 
ption of ber enchantments. Euſtathius. 
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deem'd it belt to viſit firſt my crew, 

And ſend out ſpies the dubious coaſt to view. 
As down the hill J ſolitary go, 

Some pow'r divine who pities human woe 

Sent a tall (tag, deſcending from the wood, 
To cool his fervor in the cryſtal flood; 
Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay, 
Stretch'd forth, and panting in the ſunny ray. 
1 lanc'd my ſpear, and with a ſudden wound 


173 


180 


185 


Tranſpierc'd his back, and fix'd him to the ground. 


He falls, and mourns his fate with human cries ; 


Thro' the wide wound the vital ſpirit flies. 

I drew, and caſting on the river fide 

The bloody ſpear, bis gather'd feet I ty'd 
With twining ofters which the bank ſupply'd. 
An ell in length the pliant wiſp J weav'd, 
And the huge body on my ſhoulders heav'd : 


With weighty ſteps, till at the ſhip I threw 
The welcome burden, and beſpoke my crew. 
Chear up, my friends ! it is not yet our fate 
To glide with ghoſts thro' Pluto's gloomy gate. 
Food in the deſart land, behold! is given, 
Live, and enjoy the providence of heav'n. 
The joyful crew ſurvey his mighty ſize, 
And on the future banquet feaſt their eyes, 
As huge in length extended lay the beaſt ; 


Then waſh their hands, and haſten to the feaſt. 
r 3 


&- INS 


Then leaning on the ſpear with both my hands, 
Up-bore my load, and preſs'd the ſinking ſands, 


200 


205 


2 
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There, till the ſetting ſun rowl'd down the light, 
They fate indulging in the genial rite, 

When evening role, and darkneſs cover'd oer 210 


The face of things, we flept along the ſhore. 

But when the roſy morning warm'd the eaſt, 

My men I ſummon'd, and theſe words addreft. 
Followers and friends; attend what I propoſe: 

Ye fad companions of Ulyſles' woes! 

We know not here what land before us hes, ? 

Or to what quarter now we turn our eyes, > 

Or where the ſun ſhall fet, or where ſhall riſe. J 


V. 218. Or where the fun ſbe!l ſet, or where ſhall riſe.) 
The interpretations of this paſſige are various; ſome, 
ſays Evſtathivs, judge theſe words not to proceed from 
the ignorance of Ulyſſes, but that they are the language 
of deſpair ſuggeſted by his continual calamities: for 
how could Ulyſſes be ignorant of the eaſt or weſt, when 
he C the ſun riſe and ſet every day? others underſtand 
it to ſignify, that he was ignorent of the clime of the 
world (£574 $00 141%s K ) in which this ifland 
Jay. Strabo was of opinion, that the appearance of the 
heavenly bodies, as the ſtars, etc. were different in this 
iſland from the poſition which he had ever before ob- 
ſerved in any country, and therefore he might well con- 
fefs his ignorance, and expreſs his concern for his al- 
moſt deſperate condition. He underſtands by ns all 
that region through which the ſun paſſes oppoſite to 
the north. It is true, that the four quarters of the 
world may be ſuppoſed to be here mentioned by Ulyſſes, 
ro; may expreſs the ſouthern parts through which the 
fan paſſes, and C5@95 the oppoſite quarter, which may 
be ſaid comparatively to be C, or dark. And then 
the riſing and ſetting of the ſun will undeniably denote 
the callern and weſtern regions. Spondanus is of opi- 
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: Here let us think (if thinking be not vain) 
If any counſel, any hope remain. 220 
0 Alas! from yonder promontory's brow, 
J view'd the coaſt, a region flat and low; 
An iſle incircled with the boundleſs flood; 
A length of thickets, and entangled wood. 


nion, that Homer intcnded to expreſs the four quarters 
of the world, otherwiſe the ſecond verſe is a tautology. 
Dacier calls it an explication of the firſt deſcription, 
And indeed the mind of man is apt to dwell long upon 
any object, by which it is deeply aſſected, as Ulyſſes 
muſt here be ſuppoſed to be, and therefore he might en- 
large upon the ſentiment advanced in the former line. 
The meaning then will be this. 1 know not, ſays that 
hero, where this iſland lies, whether eaſt or weſt, where 
the ſun riſes, or where he ſets. I ſhould therefore un- 
derſtand Ulyſſes to mean, that he knows not how this iſ- 
land hes with reſpect to the reſt of the world, and e- 
ſpecially to Ithaca his own country. This is evident 
from his conduct when he failed from Formiae the land 
of the Laeſtrigons; for inſtead of making toward the 
eaſt where Ithaca lay, he bore to this iſland of Circe, 
which lies on the weſt of Formiae. 

V. 220. If any connſel, any hope remain. ] This ex- 
preſhon may be thought unworthy of the mouth of an 
hero, and ſerve only to cauſe his companions to deſpair; 
but in reality it has a double effect; it gives us a lively 
picture of human nature, which in the greateſt men will 
ſhew ſome degrees of ſenſibility, and at the ſame time it 
arms his friends againſt ſurprize, and ſets tho danger 
they are in full before their eyes, that they may pro- 
eeed with due circumſpection. We da not find that 
Ulyſſes abandons himſelf to deſpair, he ſtill acts like a 
brave man, but joins wiſdom with bravery, and pro- 
eeeds at onee with the caution of a pft. and the 
fpirit of an hero. 
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Some ſmoke I ſaw amid the foreſt riſe, 225 
And all around it only ſeas and ſkies ! 


With broken hearts my fad companions ſtood, 
Mindful of Cyclops and his human food, 8 


And horrid Laeſtrygons, the men of blood. 

Pre ſaging tears apace began to rain; 230 
But tears in mortal miſeries re vain, 

In equal parts 1 trait divide my band, 

And name a chief each party to command ; 

I led the one, and of the other ſide | 
Appointed brave Eurylochus the guide. 235 


V. 236. Then the in brazen helm the lots we throw.) 
Dacier is of opinion that Ulyſſes caſt lots out of an ap- 
prehenſion of being diſobeyed if he had given poſitive 
commands; his companions being ſo greatly diſcourag- 
ed by the adventures of Polypheme and Laeſtrigons. It 
will be a nobler reaſon, and more worthy of an hero to 
fay, that Ulyſſes was ſo far from declining a common 
danger, that he ſubmits himſelf to an equal chance with 
bis companions to undertake it: this expedition ap- 
peared very hazardous, and if he had directly command- 
ed a ſelect number of his men to attempt it, they might 
have thought he had expoſed them to almoſt certain de- 
ſtruction; but the contrary conduct takes away this ap- 
prehenſion, and at the ſame time ſhews the bravery of 
Ulyſſes, who puts himſelf upon a level with the meaneſt 
of his ſoldiers, and is ready to expole his perſon to an 
equality of danger. 

- Ulyſſes divides his men into two bodies; each con- 
tains two and twenty men: this is agreeable, obſerves 
Euſtathius, to the ſormer account of Homer; each veſ- 
ſel carried fifty men, fix out of every one were deſtroyed 
by the Cicon'ans, and therefore forty-four is the exact 
number, incluſive of himſelf and the ſurviying company. 
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Then in the brazen helm the lots we throw, 
And fortune caſts Eurylochus to go. 
He march'd, with twice eleven in his train : 
Penſive they march, and penſive we remain. 
The palace in a woody vale they found, 240 
High rais'd of ſtone; a ſhaded ſpace around: 
Where mountain wolves and brindled lions roam, 
(By magic tam'd) familiar to the dome. 
With gentle blandiſhment our men they meet, 
And wag their tails, and fawning lick their feet. 245 


v. 242. Where mountain wolves and brindled lions, ete. ] 
Virgil has borrowed almoſt this whole deſcription of 
Circe, and as Scaliger judges, perhaps with good rea- 
ſon, greatly improved it. 

Hinc exaudiri gemitus iraeque leanum 

Vincla recuſantum, et ſera ſub nocte rudentum, 
Setigerigue ſues, atgue in pracſepibus urſi, etc. 

From hence we heard rebell>wing from the main, 

The roars of lions that refuſe the chain, 

The grunt of briſtled boars, and greans of bears, 

And herds of howling wolves that ſtun the ſailors ears : 
Theſe from their caverns, at the cloſe of night, 

Fill the ſad iſle with horror and afiright : | 
Darkling they moarn their fate, whom CGirce's pow'r, 
That watch'd the moon, and planetary hour, 

With words and wicked herbs, from haman kind 

Had alter'd, and in brutal ſhapes confin'd. D&YDBN, 


22 — — 2 


It muſt be confeſſed, that Irae leonum vincla recuſantum, 
and the epithets and ſhort deſcriptions adapted to the 
nature of each ſavage, are beautiful additions. Virgil 
likewiſe differs from Homer in the manner of the deſcri- 
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1738 HOMER's ODYSSEY Book X. 
As from ſome feaſt a man returning late, 
His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, 


ption : Homer draws the beaſts with a gentleneſs of na- 
ture; Virgil paints them with the fierceneſs of ſavages, 
The reaſon of Homer's conduct is, becauſe they till re- 
tained the ſentiments of men, in the forms of beaſts, 
and conſequently their native tenderneſs. 

There is a beautiful moral couched under this fable 
or allegory: Homer intended to. teach, as Euſtathius re- 
marks, that pleaſure and ſenſuality debaſe men into 
beaſts. Thus Socrates underſtood it, as Xenophon in- 
forms us. Perbaps, adds Dacier, by the fawning 
wolves and lions that guard the portals of Circe's pa- 
lace, the poet means to repreſent the attendants of ſuch 
houſes of debauchery, which appear gentle and courte- 
ous, but are in reality of a brutal diſpoſition, and more 
dangerous than lions, But upon what foundation is this 
fable built? Many writers inform us, that Circe was 
a famous courtezan, and that her beauty drew her ad- 
mirers as it were by enchantment. Thus Horace writes, 


Circes pocula noſti, 

Duae fi cum foetis ſtultus, cupiduſque bibiſſet, 
Sub domina Meretrice fuiſſet turpis et excors, 
Vixiſſet canis immundus, vel amica luto ſus. 


It is evident, that Ulyſſes had a very intimate commerce 
Vith Circe, for Heſiod writes that be had two ſons by 
her, Agrius and Latinus, who afterwards reigned in 


Tuſcany ; other authors call them Nauſithous and Te- 
legonus, 


Kipxy ' 'Hraiv FvYyd r vreprovidas 
Teivar' Ofugorog TAhioiqporeg iv praoryl 
 *Aypiov, id: Aarivoy. 


Dionyſus Halicarn, and Ariſtotle mention Telegonvs 
as the ſon of Circe and Ulyſſes, who afterwaras flew 
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Rejoicing round, ſome morſel to receive, 


(Such as the good man ever us'd to give.) 


his father with the bone of a fiſh inadvertently. Thus 
Horace, 


Telegoni juga Parricidae. 


But then is not this intrigue à breach of morality, and 
conjugal fidelity in that hero? I refer the reader to 
note XIV. of the fifth book of the Odyſſey : I ſhall on- 
ly add, that the notions of morality are now very diffe- 
rent from what they were in former ages. Adultery a- 
lone was eſteemed criminal, aud puniſhed with death by 
the ancient heathens: concubinage was not only per- 
mitted, but thought to be honourable, as appears from 
the practice, not only of heroes, but even of the pagan 
deities; and conſequently this was the vice of the age, 
not in particular of Ulyſſes. But there is a ſtronger ob- 
jection againſt Ulyſſes, and it may be aſſted, how is he 
to be vindicated for waſting no leſs ſpace than a whole 
year in dalliance with an harlot? Penelope and his 
country ſeem both forgotten, and conſequently he ap- 
pears to neglect his own re-eſtabliſhment, the chief de- 
ſign of the Odyſſey: what adds ſome weight to this 
obſervation, is, that bis companions ſeem more ſenſible 
of his long abſence from his country, and regret it more 
than that hero; for they awake him ont of his dream, 
and iutreat him to depart from the iſland. It is theres + 
fore neceſſary to take away this objection: for if it be 
unanſwerable, Ulyſſes is guilty of all the miſeries of his 
family and country, by neglecting to redreſs them by 
returning, and therefore he muſt ceaſe to be an hero, 
and is no longer to be propoſed as a pattern of wiſdom, 
and imitation, as he is in the opening of the Odyſſey. 
But the ſtay of Ulyſſes is involuntary, and conſequent- 
ly irreproachable; he is in the power of a deity, and 
therefors not capable of departing without her permiſ- 
ſion: this is evident: for upon the remonſtrance made 


190 HOMER's ODYSSEY, Book X. 
Domeſtic thus the priſly beaſts drew near; 250 
They gaze with wonder, not unmixt with fear. 
Now on the threſhold of the dome they ſtood, 
And heard a voice reſounding thro' the wood: 


by his companions, be dares not undertake his voyage 
without ber diſmiſſion. His aſking conſent plainly 
ſhews that it was not fafe, if practicable, to go away 
without it; if he had been a free agent, her leave had 
been unneceſſary: it is true, ſhe tells him ſhe will not 
detain him any longer again? his inclinations ; but this 
does not imply that his (tay till then had been volunta- 
ry, or that he never had intreated to be diſmiſſed be- 
fore, but rather intimates the contrary : it only ſhews 
that now at laſt ſhe is willing he ſaculd go away. But 
why ſhould Ulyſſcs ſtand in need of being admoniſhed 
by his companions? does not this imply that he was 
unmindful of returning? This is only an evidence that 
they were deſirous to return as well as he; but he makes 
a wiſe uſe of their impatience, and takes an occaſion 
from their importunities to preſs for an immediate dif- 
miſſion, 

In ſhort, I am not pleading for perfection in the cha- 
rafter of Ulyſſes: human nature allows it not, and 
therefore it is not to be aſcribed to it in poetry. But 
if Ulyſſes were here guilty, his character ceaſes to be of 
a piece: we no longer intereſt ourſelves in his misfor- 
tunes, fince they are all owing to his own folly: the 
nature of the poem requires, that he ſhould be continu- 
ally endeavouring to reſtore his affairs: if then he be 
here ſunk into a lethargy, his character is at once loſt, 
his calamities are a juſt puniſhment, and the moral of 
the OdyiTey is deſtroyed, which is :0 ſhew wiſdom and 
victue rewarded, and vice and folly puniſhed by the 
death of the ſuitors, and-re-eſtablifiunent of Ulyſſes, 

Plat d 
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Plac'd at her loom within, the goddeſs ſung ; 
The vaulted roofs and ſolid pavement rung. 255 
O'er the fir web the riſing figures ſhine, 
Immortal labour! worthy hands divine. 
Polites to the reſt the queſtion mov'd, 
(A gallant leader, and a man I loy'd.) 
What voice celeſtial, chaunting to the loom 
(Or nymph, or goddeſs) echoes from the room ? 
Say ſhall we ſeek acceſs? With that they call; 
And wide unfold the portals of the hall. 


The goddeſs rifing, aſks her gueſts to ſtay, 


| Who blindly follow where ſhe leads the way. 265 


Eurylochus alone of all the band, 

Suſpecting fraud, more prudently remain d. 
On thrones around, with downy coverings grac'd, 
With ſemblance fair th' unhappy men ſhe plac'd. 
Milk newly preſt, the ſacred flow'r of wheat, 270 
And honey freſh, and Pramnian wines the treat: 
But venom'd was the bread, and mix'd the bowl, 
With drugs of force to darken all the ſoul: 


y. 272. But venom'd was the bread, and mix'd the 
bowl,] It is an undoubted truth, that Homer aſcribes 
more power to theſe magical drugs and incantations 
than they have in reality ; but we are to remember that 
he is ſpeaking before a credulous audience, who readi- 
ly believed theſe improbabilities, and at the ſame time he 
very judiciouſly provides for the ſatisfaction of his more 

ing readers, by couching an excellent moral 
under his fables; viz. that by indulging our appetites 
welink below the dignity of human nature, and degene- 
rate into brutality. 

Vor. Ik Q 


182 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Book X. 
Soon in the luſcious feaſt themſelves they loſt, - 
And drank oblivion of their native coaſt, > 275 


I am not in the number of thoſe who believe that 
there never were any magicians who performed things 
of an uncommon nature: the ſtory of  Jannes and 
Jambres, of the witch of Endor, and Simon Magus, 
are undeniable inſtances of the contrary. Magic is 
ſuppoſed to have been firſt practiſed in Xgypt, and to 
have ſpread afterwards among the Chaldeans : it is very 
evident that Homer had been in Ægypt, where he 
might hear an accaunt of the wonders performed by it. 
Dacier is of opinion, that theſe deluders, or magicians, 
were mimics of the real miracles of Moſes, and that 
they are deſcribed with a wand, in imitation of that 
great prophet, 

But if any perſon thinks that magic is mere fable, 
and never had any exiſtence, yet eſtabliſhed fame and 
common opinion juſtify a poet for uſing it. What has 
been more ridiculed than the winds being incloſed in a 
bag by olus, and committed to Ulyſſes? but as ab- 
ſurd as this appears, more countries than Lapland pre- 
tend to the power of ſelling a ſtorm or a fair wind at 
this day, as is notorious from travellers of credit; and 
perhaps a poet would not even in theſe ages be thought 
ridiculous, if ſpeaking of Lapland, he ſhould introduce 
one of theſe Venefica's, and deſcribe the ceremonies ſhe 
uſed in the performance of her pretended incantations. 
Milton not unhappily has introduced the imagined 
power of theſe Lapland witches into his Paradiſe Loſt. 


The night-hag, when call d 
ht fecret, riding thre the air ſhe comes, 

| Lur'd with the ſmell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the lar moon 
Eclipſæs at their charms. | HEY 2101 


In ſhort, Virgil has imitated Homer | in all theſe bold 
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Book xX. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 183 
Inſtant her circling wand the goddeſs waves, 

To hogs transforms em, and the ſty receives. 

No more was ſcen the human form divine, 

Head, face and members briſtle into ſwine : 

Still curſt with ſenſe, their minds remain alone, 290 
And their own voice affrights them when they groan. 
Mean-while the goddeſs in diſdain beſtows 

The maſt and acorn, brutal food! and ſtrows 

The fruits of cornel, as their feaſt, around; 

Now prone and groveling on unſay'ry ground. 285 


epiſodes, and Horace calls them the miracles of the 
Odyſſey. 

V. 278. No more was ſeen the human flow divine, etc. J 
Longinus here reports a-criticiſm of Zoilus; he is very 
pleaſant upon this transformation of the conipanions of 
Ulyſſes, and calls them, the /queaking pigs of Homer, 
We may gather from this inſtance the nature of his cri- 
ticiſms, and conjecture that they tended to turn the 
fineſt incidents of Homer into ridicule, Burleſque was 
his talent, and inſtead of informing the reaſon by point- 
ing out the errors of the poem, his only aim was to 
make his readers laugh; but he drew upon himſelf the 
indignation of all the learned world : he was known by 
the name of the vile Thracian ſlave, and lived in great 
want and poverty; and poſterity proſecutes his memory 
with the ſame animoſity. The man was really very 
learned, as Dionyſius Halicarn. informs us: his morals 
were never reproached, and yet, as Vitruvius relates, 
he was crucified by Ptolomy, or as others write, ſton- 
ed to death, or burnt alive at Smyrna; ſo that his on- 
ly crime was his defamation of Homer : a trapical in- 
ſtance of the great value which was ſet upon his poetry 
by antiquity, and of the danger of way omg a celebrat- 
ed author with malice and envy, 
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Soon in the luſcious feaſt themſelves ny 6 
And drank oblivion of their native coaſt. 275 


I am not in Hb number of choſe who believe that 


there never were any magicians who performed things 


of an uncommon nature: the ſtory of Jannes and 
Jambres, of the witch of Endor, and Simon Magus, 
are undeniable inſtances of the contrary. Magic is 
ſuppoſed to have been firſt practiſed in Ægypt, and to 
have ſpread afterwards among the Chaldeans : it is very 
evident that Homer had been in Ægypt, where he 
might hear an accaunt of the wonders performed by it. 
Dacier is of opinion, that theſe deluders, or magicians, 
were mimics of the real miracles of Moſes, and that 
they are deſcribed with a wand, in imitation of that 
great prophet, 

But if any perſon' thinks that magic is mere fable, 
and never had any exiſtence, yet eſtabliſhed fame and 
common opinion juſtify a poet for uſing it. What has 
been more ridiculed than the winds being incloſed in a 
bag by Kolus, and committed to Ulyſſes? but as ab- 
ſurd as this appears, more countries than Lapland pre- 
tend to the power of. ſelling a ſtorm or a fair wind at 
this day, as is notorious from travellers of credit; and 
perhaps a poet would not even in theſe ages be thought 
ridiculous, if ſpeaking of Lapland, he ſhould introduce 
one of theſe Venefica's; and deſcribe the ceremonies ſhe 
uſed in the performance of her pretended incantations. 
Milton not unhappily has introduced the imagined 
power of theſe Lapland witches into his Paradiſe Loſt. 


The night-hag, when call d 
2 ſecret, riding thro' the air ſhe comes, 


Lur'd with the ſmell of infant blood, to dance 


With Lapland witches, while the r moon 
Eclipſes at their charms. | A aid 


In ſhort, Virgil has imitated Homer in all theſe bold 
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Inſtant her circling wand the goddeſs waves, 


; To hogs transforms em, and the ſty receives. 

a No more was ſeen the human form divine, 

| gow 5 

$ Head, face and members briſtle into ſwine : 

d Still curſt with ſenſe, their minds remain alone, 280 
1 And their own voice affrights them when they groan. 
$ 

0 Mean-while the goddeſs in diſdain beſtows 

y The maſt and acorn, brutal food! and ſtrows 

4 The fruits of cornel, as their feaſt, around; 

3 Now prone and groveling on unſav'ry ground. 285 
at 

at epiſodes, and Horace calls them the miracles of the 

Odyſley. 

le, V. 278. No more was as ſeen the human firm divine, etc. ] 
nd Longinus here reports a critieiſm of Zoilus; he is very 
0 pleaſant upon this transformation of the conipanions of 
n ® Ulyſſes, and calls them, the /queaking pigs of Homer, 
* We may gather from this inſtance the nature of his cri- 
FEY ticiſms, and conjecture that they tended to turn the 
| at fineſt incidents of Homer into ridicule, Burleſque was 
* his talent, and inſtead of informing the reaſon by point- 
ght ing out the errors of the poem, his only aim was to 
luce make his readers laugh; but he drew upon himſelf the 
ſhe indignation of all the learned world : he was known by 
ad] the name of the vile Thracian ſlave, and lived in great 
ned want and poverty; and poſterity proſecutes his memory 
oſt. with the ſame animoſity. The man was really very 


learned, as Dionyſus Halicarn. informs us: his morals 
were never reproached, and yet, as Vitruvius relates, 
he was crucified by Ptolomy, or as others write, ſton- 
ed to death, or burnt alive at Smyrna; fo that his on- 
ly crime was his defamation of Homer : a trapical in- 
ſtance of the great value which was ſet upon his poetry 


by antiquity, and of the danger of —_— a celebrat- 
bold ed author with malice and envy, | 


Q'2 
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Eurylochus with penſive ſteps and flow, 
Aghaſt returns; the meſſenger of woe, 
And bitter fate. To ſpeak he made eſſay, N 


In vain eſſay' d, nor would his tongue obey, ſ 


His ſwelling heart deny'd the words their way: 290 
But ſpeaking tears the want of words ſupply, 
And the full ſoul burſts copious from his eye. 
Afrighted, anxious for our fellows fates, 
We preſs to hear what ſadly he relates. 

We went, Ulyſſes ! (ſuch was thy command) 295 
Thro' the lone thicket, and the deſart land. | 


v. 295, etc. We went, Ulyſſes! (ſuch was thy com- 
mand.) ] We have here a very lively picture of a perſon 
in a great fright, which was admired, obſerves Euſta- 
thius, by the ancients. There is not only a remark- 
able harmony in the flowing of the poetry, but the ve- 
ry manner of ſpeaking repreſents the diſorder of the 
ſpeaker; he is in too great an emotion to introduce his 
ſpeech by any preface, he breaks at once into it, with- 
out preparation, as if he could not ſoon enough deliver 
his thoughts. Longinus quotes theſe lines as an inſtance 
of the great judgment of Homer : there is nothing, ſays 
that critic, which gives more life to a diſcourſe, than 
the taking away the connections and conjunctions; 


when the diſcourſe is not bound together and embarraſ- 


ſed, it walks and flides along of itſelf, and will want 
very little oftentimes of going faſter even than the 
thought of the orator : thus in Xenophon, joining their 
bucklers, they gave back, they foug br, they flew, they 
died togethzr; of the ſame nature is that of Eury- 
lochus. 


We went, Ulyſes—fuch was thy command 
Acceſs we ſoug ht—nor was accceſi dem d: 
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A palace in a woody vale we found 
Brown with dark foreſts, and with ſhades around, 


Radiant ſbe came—the portals open'd wide, etc. 
. T only wait bebind— all the train: 

I waited long —and ey'd the doors in vain : 

The reſt are vaniſhd—none repaſs'd the gate. 


Theſe periods thus cut off, and yet pronounced with 
precipitation, are ſigns of a lively ſorrow ; which at the 
ſame time hinders, yet forces him to ſpeak. 

Many ſuch ſudden tranſitions are to be found in Vir- 
gil, of equal beauty with this of Homer: 


Me, me, inquam qui feci, in me convertite tela. 


Here the poet ſhews the earneſtneſs of the ſpeaker who 
is in ſo much-haſte' to ſpeak, that his thoughts run to 
the end of the ſentence almoſt before his tongue can 
begin it. Thus Achaemenides in his flight from the 
Cyclops, : 


# +4 % 


Per 5 Yes hs, 
Per ſuperor, atque hoc caeli. * c _ 


Tollite me, Teueri. 


Here the poet makes no conneclion with the preceding 
diſcourſe, but leaves out the inguit, to expreſs the pre- 
cipitation and terror of Achaemenides, 

But our coyntryman Spenſer has equalled, if not ſur- 
paſled theſe great poets of antiquity, in painting a fi- 
gure of terror in the ninth Canto of the Fairy Queen, 
where Sir Treviſan flies ſrom Deſpair. 


He anfwer'd nught at all : but adding new 
Fear to his firfl amazement, ſtaring wide 
With ſtony eyes, and heartleſs hollow hue, 


Aloniſb'd ſtood, gi one that. had eſpy'd 


C3: 
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A voice celeſtial echo'd from the dome, 


Or nymph, or goddeſs, chaunting to the loom. 300 
Acceſs we ſought, nor was acceſs deny'd: 
Radiant ſhe came; the portals open'd wide; 


Infernal furies, with their chains unty'd ; 

Him yet again, and yet again beſpake, 

The gentle knight ; who nought to him reply'd; 

But trembling every joint did inly quake, 

And fault'ring tongue at laſt, theſe words ſcem'd forth to 

ſhake, 

For God's dear love, Sir knight, ds me not ſlay, 

For lo! he comes, he comes, faſt after me, 

Eft looking back, would fain have run away. 
The deſcription ſets the figure full before our eyes, he 
ſpeaks ſhort, and in broken and interrupted periods, 
which excellently repreſent the agony of his thoughts; 
and when he is a little more confirmed and emboldened, 
he proceeds, 

And am I mow in ſafety ſure, quoth he, 

From him who would have forced me to die? 

And is the point of death now turn'd from me? 

Then I may tell this hapleſs hiſtory. 


We ſee he breaks out into interrogations, which, as 
Longinus obſerves, give great motion, ſtrength, and 
action to diſcourſe, If the poet had proceeded ply, 
the expreſſion had not been equal to the occaſion; 

by theſe ſhort queſtions, he gives ſtrength to it, — 
ſhews the diſorder of the ſpeaker, by the ſudden ſtarts 
and yehemence of the periods. The whole Canto of 
Deſpair is qa piece of inimitable poetry; the picture of 
Sir Treviſan has a general reſemblance to this of Eury- 
lochus, and ſeems to have been copied after it, as will 
appear upon compariſon, 


Dum fi 


Pertuli. 


10 
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The goddeſs mild invites the gueſts to ſtay: 
They blindly follow where ſhe leads the way. 
I only wait behind, of all the train 305 
J waited long, and ey'd the doors in vain: 
The reſt are vanifh'd, none repaſs'd the gate: 
And not a man appears to tell their fate. | 

I heard, and inſtant o'er my ſhoulders flang 
The belt in which my weighty faulchion hung; 310 
(A beamy blade) then ſeiz'd: the bended bow, 
And bade him guide the way, reſolv'd to go. 
He, proſtrate falling, with both hands embrac'd 
My knees, and weeping thus his ſuit addreſs'd. 


. 313. With both hand; embrac'd_my knee. 
The character of Eurylochus, who had married Climene 
the ſiſter of Ulyſſes, is the character of a brave man, who 
being witneſs to the dreadful fate of his companions is 
diffident of himſelf, and judges that the only way to 
conquer the danger is to fly from it. To fear upon, 
ſuch an occaſion, obſerves Dacier, is not cowardice, 
but wiſdom. But what is more remarkable in this de- 
ſcription, is the art of Homer in inſerting the character 
of a brave man under ſo great a conſternation, to ſet off 
the character of Ulyſſes, who knows how at once to be 
bold and wiſe; for the more terrible and deſperate the 
adventure is repreſented by Eurylochus, the greater ap- 
pears the intrepidity of Ulyſſes, who truſting to his on 
wiſdom, and the aſſiſtance of the gods, has the courage 
to attempt it. What adds to the merit of the action is, 
that he undertakes it ſolely for his companions, as Ho- 
race deſcribes him. 


Dum ſibi, dum ſociis reditum parat, aſpera multa 
Pertulit, adverſis rerum immerſabilis undis. 
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O king belov'd of Jove! thy ſervant ſpae, 315 
And ah, thyſelf the raſh attempt forbear ! f 
Never, alas! thou never ſhalt return, 

Or ſee the wretched for whoſe loſs we mourn, 

With what remains, from certain ruin fly, 

And ſave the ſew not futed yet to die. 320 
I anſwer'd ſtern, Inglorious then remain, 
Here feaſt and loiter, and deſert thy train. 

Alone, unfriended, will I tempt my way 

The laws of fate compel, and I obey. 

This faid, and ſcornful turning from the ſhote 325 
My haughty ſtep, I ſtalk'd the valley oer. 


Inglorious then remain, A. Ae 
Here feaſt and Inter] 

This expreſſion is uſed farcaſtically by Oiyſſes, ' and | in 
deriſion of his fears. Dacier remarks, that Ulyſſes_ha- 
ving not ſeen what is related by Eurylochus, believes 
his refuſal to return, proceeds from his faint-hearted - 
neſs: an inſtance, adds ſhe, that we frequently form 
wrong judgments of mens actions, hen we are igno- 
rant of the motives of them. I confeſs I am of opini- 
on, that there is ſome degree of cowardice in the cha- 
racter of Eurylochus: a man truly brave would not 
expreſs ſuch confuſion and terror, in any extremity; he 
is not to be inſpirited either by Ulyſſes, or the example 
ct his other companions, as appears from the ſequel, in- 
ſomuch that Ulyſſes threatens to kill him for a coward; 
this prevails over his firſt fears, and he ſubmits to meet 
a future danger, merely to avoid one that is preſent, 
What makes this obſervation more juſt is, that we ne- 
ver ſee a brave man drawn by Homer or Virgil in ſuch 
faint colours; hut they always Giſcover a _ Piefence of 
mind upon all emergencies, MEM 


—_ 
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Nor ſhun 
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Till now approaching nigh. the magic bow'r, 


189 


Where dwelt th'enchantreſs {kill'd in herbs of pow r; 


A form divine forth iſſu'd from the wood, - 
(Immortal Hermes with the golden rod) 
In human ſemblance. On his bloomy face 


Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, with each opening grace. 


He ſeiz d my hand, and gracious thus began. 


Ah whither roam'ſt thou? much · enduring man! 


O blind to fate! what led thy ſteps to rove 
The horrid mazes of this magic groye? 

Each friend you ſeek in yon encloſure lies, 

All loſt their form, and habitants of ſtyes. 
Think'ſt thou by wit to model their eſcape? 
Sooner ſhalt thou, a ſtranger to thy ſhape, 
Fall prone their equal: Firſt thy danger know, 
Then take the antidote the gods beſtow. 

The plant I give thro? all the direful bow'r 
Shall guard-thee, and avert the evil hour. 
Now hear her wicked arts. Before thy eyes 
The bowl ſhall ſparkle, and the banquet riſe; 
Take this, nor from the faithleſs feaſt abſtain, 
For temper'd drugs and poiſons ſhall be vain. 


Soon as ſhe ſtrikes her wand, and gives the word, 


Draw forth and brandiſh thy refulgent ſword, 
And menace death: thoſe menaces ſhall move 
Her alter'd mind to blandiſhment and love. 
Nor ſhun the bleſſing proffer'd to thy arms, 
Aſcend her bed, and taſte celeſtial charms: 


330 


335 


345 


350 
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80 ſhall thy tedious toils a reſpite find, "98 Yoo 
And thy loſt friends return to humankind, 
But ſwear her firſt by thoſe dread oaths that tie 

Fhe pow'rs below, the bleſſed in the ſky ; ; 

Leſt to the naked ſecret fraud be meant, 

Or magic bind thee, cold and impotent, | 260 
Thus while he ſpoke; the ſov'reign plant he drew, 
Wheee on th a) cs ant marked f it grew, - 


v. 361. The 2 plant be yu , 
Where on ty all-bearing earth unmar bd it grew, etc.] 
This whole paſſage is to be underſtood allegorically. 
Mercury is reaſon, he being the God of ſcience: the 
plant which-he gives as a preſervatiye againſt -incantati- 
on is inſtruction the root of it 1s black, the flower 


white and ſweet; the root denotes that the foundation 
or principles of inſtruQion. appear obſcurè and bitter, 


and are diſtaſteful at firſt, according to that ſaying of 
Plato, The beginnings of po ay A are always accompa- 
nied with reſuctunce and pain. The flower of Moly is 
white and ſweet ; this denotes that the fruits of inſtru- 
ction are ſweet, agreeable and nouriſhing. Mercury 


gives this plant; this intimates, that all inſtruQion is 


the gift of heaven: Mercury brings it not with him, 
but gathers it from the place where he ſtands; to ſhew 
that wiſdom is not confined to places, but that every 
where it may be found, if heaven vouchſafes to diſco» 
ver it, and we are diſpoſed to receive and follow it. Thus 
Iocrates underſtands the allegory of Moly: he adds, 
Nux fr ela Car auTHs 73 ls MSA dy bog, 
AguUktOv KaT4 J 2 Jig 7% 7 re E 
AdLTPITITE nn 9 To ndv x, Tpogruor, The 
root of Moly is bitter, but the flower of it white as 
milk, to denote the excellency of inſtruction, as well as 
the pleaſure and utility of it in the end. He further 
illuſtrates the allegory, by adding Kdpros THs Tei 
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And ſhew'd its nature and its wond'rous-pow'r': 
Black was the root, but milky white the flow'r ; | 
Moly the name to mortals hard to fine, 3865 
But all is eaſy to th* etherial kind. 

This Hermes gave, then gliding off the glade 

Shot to Olympus from 1 woodland ſhade, 

eg 41 X an — „ain 44 yours, etc, 


That | is, © the fruits of inſtruction are not only white 
* as milk, but ſweet, though they ſpring from a bitter 


root. Euſtnine, 


Maximus Tyrius alſo gives this tory an allegorical 
ſenſe, Diſſert. 16;  Av7T8y uv T8 Odvgcia x pf 
&s Tes]oieus c! die] pers &p£TH 
ge, TETW auTh T0 ix Kipxns MOAv, 2d T0 
i SEH pH νο] that is, Doſt thou not ob- 
* ſerve Ulyſſes, how by oppoling virtue to adverſity he 
© preſerves his life? This is the Moly that protects him 
from Circe, this is the ſcarf that delivers him from 
the ſtorm, from Polypheme, from hell etc. See alſo 
Diſſert. 19. 

It is pretended that Moly is an Epen plant, and 
that it was really made uſe of as a preſervative againſt 
enchantments: but I believe the Moly of Mercury, and 
the Nepenthe of Helen, are of the ſame production, 
and grow only in poetical ground. 

Ovid has tranſlated this paſſage in his e n 


lib. 14. 


Pacifer F<. dederat florem Genie album ; ; 
Moly vacant ſuperi, nigra radice tenetur, as. |. 


There is a remarkable ſweetneſs in the verſe which de- 
ſcribes the appearance of n, in the ſhape of a 


young man; 


——_- -Nowviy oder tore 
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While full of thought, revolving fates to come, 


I ſpeed my paſſage to th' enchanted dome: 370 
Arriv'd, before the lofty gates I ſtay'd; 


The lofty gates the goddeſs wide diſplay d; 

She leads before, and to the feaſt invites; 

I follow ſadly to the magic rites. | 

Radiant with ſtarry ſtuds, a ſilver ſeat RSA >; 
Receiv'd my limbs; a footſtool eas'd my feet. 

She mix'd the potion, fraudulent. of ſoul; 

The poiſon mantled in the golden bowl. 

I took, and quaff'd it, confident in heav'n : 

Then wav'd the wand, and then the word was giv'n. 380 


u his bloomy face 
Toth ſmild celeſtial 


Virgil was ſenſible of the beauty of it, and imitated it; 
Ora puer prima ſignans intonſa juventa. 


But in the opinion of Macrobius, he falls ſhort of Ho- 
mer, lib. 5. Saturn. 13. Practermiſa gratia incipientis 
pubertatis Ts H Xapitr 4TH, minus gratan fecit lati- 
nam deſoriptionem. 

Y. 379. { took, and quaff'd it, confident in heav' n.] 
It may be aſked if Ulyſſes is not as culpable as his com- 
panions, in drinking this potion ? Where lies the diffe- 
rence? and how is the allegory carried on, when U- 
lyſſes yields to the ſolicitation of Circe, that is, plea- 
ſare, and indulges, not reſiſts his appetites? The moral 
of the fable is, that all pleaſure is not unlawful, but 
the exceſs of it: we may enjoy, provided it be with 
moderation. Ulyſſes does not taſte till he is fortified a- 
gainſt it; whereas his companions yielded without any 
care or circumſpection; they indulged their appetites 
only, Ulyſſes takes merely out of a deſire to deliver his 
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Hence, to thy fellows ! (dreadful ſhe began) 
Go, be a beaſt ——1 heard, and yet was man. 

Then ſudden whirling like a waving flame 
My beamy faylchion, I aſſault the dame, 
Struck with unuſual fear, ſhe trembling cries, 385 
She faints, ſhe falls; ſhe lifts her weeping eyes. 
. What art thou? ſay! from whence, from whom you 
O more than human! tell thy race, thy name. (came? 
Amazing ſtrength, theſe poiſons to ſuſtain ! 
Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain. 390 


Or art thou he? the man to come (foretold 


By Hermes pow'rful with the wand of gold) 
The man from Troy, who wander'd ocean round; 
The man for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
Ulyſſes? oh! thy threat'ning fury ceaſe, 395 
Sheath thy bright ſword, and join our hands in peace ; 
Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine, | 
And love and love-born confidence be thine, 

And how, dread Circe! (furious I rejoin) 
Can love and loye-born confidence be mine? 400 
Beneath thy charms when my companions groan, 
Transform'd to beaſts, with accents not their own. 


aſſociates : he makes himſelf maſter of Circe, or plea- 
ſure, and is not in the power of it, and enjoys it upon 
his own terms; they are ſlaves to it, and out of a ca- 
pacity ever to regain their freedom but by the aſſiſtance 
of Ulyſſes. The general moral of the whole ſable of 
Circe is, that pleaſure is as dreadful an enemy as dan- 
ger, and a Circe as hard to be conquered as a Poly- 


pheme. | 
Vor. II. R 
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O thou of fraudfal heart! ſhall I be led 

To ſhare thy feaſt-rites, or aſcend thy bed; 

That, all vnarm'd, thy vengeance may have vent, 405 


And magic bind me, cold and impotent? 


Celeſtial as thou art, yet ſtand deny'd; 


Or ſwear that oath by which the gods are ty'd, 


swear, in thy ſoul no latent frauds remain, 

Swear, by the vow which never can be vain, 410 
The goddeſs ſwore: then ſeiz'd my hand, and led, 

To the ſweeet tranſports of the genial bed. 

Miniſtrant to their queen, with buſy care 

Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare; 


V. 403. Shall Ile led 

To ſhare thy feaſt-rites.] 
Euſtathius obſerves, that we have here the picture of 
a man truly wiſe, who when pleaſure courts him to in- 
dulge his appetites, not only knows bow to abſtain, 
but ſuſpects it to be a bait to draw him into ſome in- 
conveniencies: a man ſhould never think himſelf in ſe- 
curity in the houſe of a Circe, It may be added, that 
theſe apprehenſions of Ulyfics. are not without a foun- 
dation ; from this intercourſe with that goddeſs, Tele- 
gonus forong, who accidentally flew his father Ulyſſes. 
V. 414. Four faithful handmaidi, ete.] This large de- 
ſcription of the entertainment in the palace of Circe is 
particularly judicious; Ulyſſes is in an houſe of plea- 
fure, and the poet dwells upon it, and ſhews how eve- 
ry circumſtance contributes to promote and advance it. 
The attendants are all nymphs, and the bath and per- 
ſumes uſher in the feaſt and wines, The four verſes 
that follow, are omitted by Dacier, and they are mark- 


ed in Fuſtathius as ſuperſſuons; they are to be found 


in other parts of the Odyiley ; but that, I confeſs, would 
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Nymphs ſprung from fountains, or from ſhady woods, 
Or the fair offspring of the ſacred floods. 415 
One o'er the couches painted carpets threw 

Whoſe purple luſtre glow'd againſt the view: 

White linen lay beneath. Another plac'd 

The ſilver ſtands with golden flaſkets grac'd : 420 
With dulcet bev'rage this the beaker crown'd, 

Fair in the midſt, with gilded caps around: 

That in the tripod o'er the kindled pyle 

The water pours ; the bubling waters boil: 

An ample vaſe receives the ſmoking wave, 425 
And in the bath prepar'd my limbs I leave; 

Reviving ſweets repair the mind's decay, 

And take the painful ſenſe of toil away. 

A velt and tunic o'er me next ſhe threw, m; 
Freſh from the bath and dropping balmy dew; 430 
Then led and plac'd me on the ſov reign feat, 

With carpets ſpread; a footſtool at my ſeet. 


The golden ew'r a nymph obſequious brings, 


Repleniſh'd from the cool, tranſlucent ſprings; 
With copious water the bright vaſe ſupplies 435 
A ſilver layer of capacious ſize. 


be no argument why they ſhould not ſtand here, (ſuch 
repetitions being frequent in Homer) if they had a due 
propriety ; but they contain a tautology; we ſee be- 
fore a table ſpread for the entertainment of Ulyſſes, why 
then ſhould that circumſtance be repeated ? If they are 
omitted, there will no chaſm or incoherence appear, and 
therefore probably they were not originally inſerted here 
by Homer, 
R 2 
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I waſh'd. The table in fair order ſpread, 
They heap the glittering caniſters with bread; 

| Viands of various kinds allure the taſte, 

Of choiceſt ſort and favour, rich repaſte ! 

Circe in vain invites the feaſt to ſhare; 

Abſent I ponder, and abſorpt in care : 


440 


While ſcenes of woe roſe anxious in my breaſt, 
The queen beheld me, and theſe words addreſt. 

Why ſits Ulyſſes filent and apart ?- 445 
Some hoard of grief cloſe harbour'd at his heart, 
Untouch'd before thee ſtand the cates divine, 

And unregarded laughs the roſy wine, 
Can yet a doubt, or any dread remain, 
When ſworn that oath which never can be yain! 450 

I anſwer'd; Goddeſs! humane is thy breaſt, 

By juſtice ſway'd, by tender pity preſt: - 1 

Ill fits it me, whoſe friends are ſunk to beaſts, 

To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feaſts. 

Me wou' dſt thou pleaſe ? for them thy cares imploy, 445 
And them to me reſtore, and me to joy, 

With that, ſhe parted: In her potent hand 
She bore the virtue of the magic wand. 

Then haſt'ning to the ſtyes ſet wide the door, 
Urg'd forth, and drove the briſtly herd before; 
Unwieldy, out they ruſh'd, with gen'ral ery, 


460 


Enormous beaſts diſhoneſt to the eye. 


Now touch'd by counter-charms, they change agen, 


And ſtand majeſtic, and recall'd to men. 
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Thaſe hairs of late that briſtled ev ry part, 465 
Fall off, miraculous effe& of art : 
Till all the form in full proportion riſe, 
440 More young, more large, more graceful to my eyes, 
} Fhey ſaw, they knew me, and with eager pace 
Clung to their maſter in a long embrace : 470 
Sad, pleafing fight! with tears each eye ran © ery, 
And ſobs of joy re-echo'd thro' the bow's : 
Ev'n Circe wept, her adamantine heart 2 
Felt pity enter, and fuſtain'd her part. 1 
Son of Laertes! (then the queen began) | ” 475 
Oh much-enduring, much · experiene d man! | 
Haſte to thy veſſel on the ſea-beat ſhore, 
Unload thy treaſures, and thy gally moor; 
Then bring thy friends, ſecure from future harms, 
And in our gretto's ſtow thy ſpoils and arms. 430 
She ſaid. Obedient to her high command 
I quit the place, and haſten to the ſtrand. 
My ſad companions on the beach I found, 
Their wiſtful eyes in floods of ſorrow drown'd. 
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v. 468. More young ——more graceful to my exes. ] 
Homer excellently carries on his allegory :;. he intends 
by this expreſſion of the enlargement of the beauty of 
Ulyſſes's companions, to teach that men who turn from 
an evil courſe, into the paths of virtue, excel even them- 
ſelves ; having learnt the value of virtue from the miſe- 
ries they ſuffered in purſuit of vice, they become new 
men, and as it were enjoy a ſecond life. Euſtathivs. 
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As from freſn paſtures and the dewy field 485 
(When loaded cribs their evening banquet yield) 

The lowing herds return; around them throng 

With leaps and bounds their late-impriſon'd young, 

v. 485. As from freſh paſtures and the dewy field, etc.] 
Wikis ſimile were to be rendered literally, it would run 
thus; as calves ſeeing the droves of cows returning at 

night when they are filled with their paſturage, run 


© ſkipping out to meet them; the ſtalls no longer detain 
them, but running round their dams they fill the plain 


* with their lowings, etc. If a familitude of this nature 


were to be introduced into modern poetry, I am of opi- 
nion it would fall under ridicule for a want of delicacy : 
but in reality, images drawn from nature, and a rural 
life, have always a very good effect; in particular, this 
before us enlivens a melancholy deſcription of ſorrows, 
and ſo exactly expreſſes in every point the joy of Ulyſ- 
ſes's companions, we ſee them in the very deſcription. To 
Judge rightly of compariſons, we are not to examine if 
the ſubject from whence they are derived be great or lit- 
tle, noble or familiar, but we are principally to conſider 
if the image produced de clear and lively, if the poet 
have (kill to dignify it by poetical words, and if it per- 
fectly paints the thing it is intended to repreſent. This 
rule fully vindicates Homer, though he frequently paints 
low life, yet he never uſes terms which are nat noble ; 
er if he uſes humble words or phraſes, it is with fo 
much art, that, as Dionyſſus obſerves, they become 
noble and Wb nous in ſhort, a top may be uſed 
with propriety and elegance in a fimilitude by a Virgil, 
and the ſun may be diſhonoured by a Maevius; a mean 
thought expreſſed in noble terms being more tolerable, 
than a noble thought diſgraced by mean expreſſions, 
Things that have an intrinſic greatneſs need only to be 
barely repreſented to fill the foul with admiration, but 
it ſhews the skill of a poet to raiſe a low ſubject, and 
exalt common appearances into dignity. 
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Ruſn to their mothers with unruly joy, 
And echoing hills return the tender cry: 490 
So round me preſs'd exulting at my ſight, 

With cries and agonies of wild delight, 

The weeping ſailors; nor leſs fierce their joy 

Than if return'd te Ithaca from Troy. 

Ah maſter! ever-honour'd, ever dear, 495: 
(Theſe tender words on ev'ry fide I hear) 

What other joy can equal thy return? 

Not that lov'd country for whole fight we mourn, 
The ſoil that nurs'd us, and that gave us. breath : 


But ah! relate our loſt companions death. 500 


I anſwer'd chearful. Haſte, your gally moor, 

And bring our treaſures and our arms a-ſhore: 
Thoſe in yon hollow caverns let us lay; 
Then riſe and follow where I lead the way. 
Your fellows live: believe your eyes, and come 505 
To take the joys of Circe's ſacred dome. 

With ready ſpeed the joyful crew obey: 
Alone Eurylochus perſuades their ſtay. 
Whither (he cry'd) ah whither will ye run? 
Seek ye to meet thoſe evils ye ſhou'd ſhun ? 310 
Will you the terrors of the dome explore, 
In ſwine to grovel, or in lions roar, 
Or wolf- like howl away the midnight hour 
In dreadful watch around the magic bow'r? 
Remember Cyclops, and his bloody deed; $15 
Fhe leader's raſhneſs made the ſoldiers bleed. 


V. g5t5. Remember Cychps, etc.] The poet paints 
Eurylochus uniformly, under great diſorder of mind and 
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I heard incens'd, and firſt reſolv d to ſpeed 

My flying faulchion at the rebel's head. 

Dear as he was, by ties of kindred bound, 

This hand had ſtretch'd him breathleſs on the ground: 

But all at once my interpoſing train 520 

For mercy pleaded, nor could plead in vain. 

Leave here the man who dares his prince deſert, 

Leave to repentance and his own ſad heart, 


To guard the ſhip. Seek we the ſacred ſhades 3525 


Of Circe's palace, where Ulyſſes leads. 4 
This with one voice declar d, the riſing train 

Left the black veſſel by the murm' ring main. 

Shame toueh'd Eurylochus his alter'd breaſt, 

He fear d my threats, and follow'd with the reſt. 330 


© Mean-while the goddeſs, with indulgent cares 


And ſocial joys, the late - transform'd repairs; * 

'The bath, the feaſt, their fainting ſoul renews; 

Rich in refulgent robes, and dropping balmy dews : 
Brightning with joy their eager eyes behold 535 
Each other's face, and each his ſtory told; 

Then guſhing tears the narrative conſound, 

And with their ſobs the vaulted roofs veſound. 


terrible apprehenſions: there is no ſimilitude between 
Circe and Cyclops, with reſpect to the uſage of the com- 
panions of Ulyſſes; but Homer puts theſe expreſſions 
into bis mouth, to repreſent the nature of terror, 
which confounds the thoughts, and conſequently di- 
ſtracts the language of a perfon who is poſſeſſed by it, 
The character therefore of Eurylochus is the imitation 
of a perſon confounded with fears, ſpeaking irrational- 
ly and incoherently. Euſtathius. 
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When huſh'd their paſſion, thus the goddeſs cries : 
Ulyſſes, taught by labours to be wile, wilt 
Let this ſhort memory of grief ſuffice. 

d: To me are known the various woes: ye bore, 

20 In ſtorms by ſea, in perils on the ſhore; 
Forget whatever was in fortune's pow'r, 
And ſhare the pleaſures of this genial hour. 545 
Such be your minds as ere ye left your coaſt, | 

25 Or learn'd to ſorrow for a country loſt. 

Exiles and wand'rers now, where-e'er ye go, 
Too faithful memory renews your woe; 
The cauſe remov'd, habitual griefs remain, 550 
And the ſoul ſaddens by the uſe of pain. 

30 Her kind intreaty mov'd the gen'ral breaſt; 
Tir'd with long toil, we willing ſank to reſt. 
We ply'd the banquet and the bowl we crown'd, 
Till the full circle of the year came round. 555 
But when the ſeaſons, following in their train, 

35 Brought back the months, the days, and hours again; 

As from a lethargy at once they riſe, 

And urge their chief with animating cries, 

Is this, Ulyſſes, our inglorious lot ? 560 
And is the name of Ithaca forgot? 


* Shall never the dear land in proſpect riſe, 

de Or the lov'd palace glitter in our eyes? 

"us Melting I heard; yet till the ſun's decline 

t. Prolong'd the feaſt, and quaff d the roſy wine: 565 
5 But when the ſhades came on at evening hour, 


And. all lay ſuumbring in the duſky bow 'r; 
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I came a ſuppliant to fair Circe's bed, 

The tender moment feiz'd, and thus I ſaid. 

Be mindful, goddeſs, of thy promiſe made; 570 

Muſt ſad Ulyfles ever be delay'd ? 

Around their lard my ſad companions mourn, 

Each breaſt beats homeward, anxious to return: 

If but a moment parted from thy eyes, 

Their tears flow round me, and my heart complies, 575 
Go then, (ſhe cry'd) ah go! yet think, not I, 

Not Circe, but the fates your with deny. 

Ah hope not yet to breathe thy native air! 

Far other journey firſt demands thy care; 

To tread th' uncomfortable paths beneath, 580 

And view the realms of darkneſs and of death. 
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V. 579. Far other journey 
PD tread th' uncomfortable paths beneath, - 
There ſhould in all the epifodes of epic poetry appear a 
convenience, if not a neceſſity of every incident; it 
may therefore be aſked what neceſſity there is for this 
deſcent of Ulyſſes into hell, to conſult the ſhade of Ti- 
reſias? Could not Circe, who was a goddeſs, difcover 
to him all the future contingencies of his life? Euſta- 
thius excellently anſwers this objection; Circe declares 


to Ulyſſes the neceſſity of conſulting Tirefias, that he 


may learn from the mouth of that prophet, that his 
death was to be from the Ocean; ſhe acts thus in order 
to diſpoſe him to ſtay with her, after his return from 
the regions of the dead: or if ſhe cannot perſuade him 
to ſtay with her, that ſhe may at leaſt ſecure him from 
returning to her rival Calypſo; ſhe had promiſed him 
immortality, but by this deſcent, he will learn that it is 
decreed that he ſhould receive his death from the O- 
cean; for he died by the bone of a ſea fiſh called Xi- 
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There ſeek the Theban bard, depriv'd of ſight, 
Within, irradiate with prophetic light; 

To whom Perſephone, entire .and whole, 


Gave to retain th'unſeparated ſoul; 385 


phias. Her love for Ulyſſes induces her not to make 
the diſcovery herſelf, for it was evident ſhe would not 
find credit, but Ulyſfes would impute it to her love, and 
the deſire ſhe had to deter him from leaving her iſland. 
This will appear more probable, if we obſerve the con- 
duct of Circe in the future parts of the Odyſſey : ſhe re- 
hates to him the dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, of 
the oxen of Phoebus, and the Sirens; but ſays nothing 
concerning his death: this likewiſe gives an air of pro- 
bability to the relation, The ifle of Circe was adjoin- 
ing to Scylla and Charybdis, etc. and conſequently ſhe 
may be ſuppoſed to be acquainted with thoſe places, and 
give an account of them to Ulyſſes with exactneſs, but 
ſhe leaves the decrees of heaven and the fate of Ulyſſes 
to the narration of the prophet, it beſt ſuiting his cha- 
rater to ſee into ſuturity. By the deſcent of Ulyſſes 
into hell may be ſignified, that a wiſe man ought to be 
ignorant of nothing; that he ought to aſcend in 
thought into heaven, and underſtand the heavenly ap- 
pearances, and be acquainted with what is contained in 
the bowels of the earth, and bring to light the ſecrets of 
nature: that he ought to know the nature of the ſoul, 
what it ſoffers, and how it acts after it is ſeparated from 
the body, Euſtathius. 

V. 584. To whem Perſephone, ete.] Homer here 
gives the reaſon why Tireſias ſhould be conſulted, ra- 
ther than any other ghoſt, becauſe 


Ts Ts eee kuatd ol £104. 


This expreſſion is fully explained, and the notion of 
the ſoul after death, which prevailed among the ancients, 
is ſet in a clear light, . verſe 92, and 122, of the 23d 
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The reſt are forms of empty aether made, 
Impaſſive ſemblance, and a flitting ſhade. 
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book of the Iliads, to which paſſages I refer the readers. 
But whence had Tireſias this privilege above the reſt of 
the dead? Callimachus aſcribes it to Minerva. 


Kai udr® 8075s Yavy, memrvuives iv vexueoot 
Sol de utydaAw Tips dyYEo id. 


Tully mentions this pre-eminence of Tireſias in his firſt 
book of Divination. Perhaps the whole fiction may a- 
riſe from his great reputation among the ancients for 
prophecy ; d in honour to his memory they-might i- 
magine that his ſoul after death retained the ſame ſupe- 
riority. Ovid in his Metamorphoſes gives us a very jo- 
cular reaſon for the blindneſs and prophetic knowlege of 
Tireſias, from a matrimonial conteſt between Jupiter and 
Juno. Cato Major, as Plutarch in his Political Pre- 
cepts inſorms us, applied this verſe to Scipio, when he 
was made conſul contrary to the Roman ſtatutes. 


) * 
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But I ought not to ſuppreſs what Diodorus Siculus 
relates concerning Tireſias. Bibl. lib. 4. he tells us, that 
he had a daughter named | Daphne, a prieſteſs at Delphi. 
Hap ns ea x Tov TomThv "Owngov Tornd 
787 £T0v ogeTrIioadperev, Eu t] THY idiay 
ing. That is, From whom it is ſaid, that the poet 
Homer received many (of the Sibyls) verſes, and a- 
© dorned his own poetry with them. If this be true, 
there lay a debt of gratitude upon Homer, and he pays 
it honourably, by this diſtinguiſhing character, which 
he gives to the father. An inſtance of a worthy diſpo- 
ſition in the poet, and it remains at once an honour to 
Tireſias, and a monument of his own gratitude. 

This deſcent of Ulyſſes into hell has a very happy ef- 
fe, it gives Homer an opportunity to embelliſh his 


poetry with an admirable . and to inſert fables. 
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Struck at the word, my very heart was dead; 
Penſive I fate; my tears bedew'd the bed; 
To hate the light and life my ſoul begun, 590 
And ſaw that all was grief beneath the ſun. 
Compos'd at length, the guſhing tears ſuppreſt, 
And my toſt limbs now weary'd into reſt, 
How ſhall I tread (I cry'd) ah Circe! ſay, | 
The dark deſcent, and who ſhall guide the way? 595 
Can living eyes behold the realms below ? 
What bark to waft me, and what wind to blow ? 
Thy fated road (the magic pow'r reply d) 
Divine Ulyſſes! aſks no mortal guide. 
Rear but the maſt, the ſpacious ſail diſplay, _ 600 
The northern winds ſhall wing thee on thy way, 
Soon ſhalt thou reach old Ocean's utmoſt ends, 
Where to the main the ſhelving ſhore deſcends; - 


and hiſtories that at once ;oftrut and delight. It is 
particularly happy with reſpect to the Phaeacians, who 
could not but highly admire a perſon whoſe wiſdom had 
not- only delivered him from ſo many perils on earth, 
but had been permitted by the gods to ſee the regions 
of the dead, and return among the living; this relati- 
on could not fail of pleaſing an audience, delighted with 
ſtrange ſtories, and extraordinary adventures. 

v. 602. Soon ſhalt thou reach old Ocean's utmoſt ends, 
etc.] This whole ſcene is excellently imagined by the 
poet, as Euſtathius obſerves: the trees are all barren, 
the place i is upon the ſhores where nothing grows; and 
all the rivers are of a melancholy ſignification, ſuitable 
to the ideas we have of thoſe infernal regions. Ulyſſes 
arrives at this place, where he calls up the ſhades of 
the dead, in the ſpace of one day; from whence we 
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The barren trees of Proſerpine's black woods, 
Poplars and willows trembling o'er the floods: 6035 


may conjecture, that he means a place that lies between 
Cumae and Baiae, near the lake Avernus, in Italy; 
which, .as Strabo remarks, is the ſcene of the necro- 
mancy of -Homer, according to the opinion of antiqui- 
ty. He further adds, that there really are ſuch rivers 
as Homer mentions, though not placed in their true ſi- 
tuation, according to the liberty allowable to poetry. 
Others write, that the Cimmerii once inhabited Italy, 
and that the famous cave of Pauſilipe was begun by 
them about the time of the Trojan wars: here they of- 
fered ſacrifice to the Manes, which might give occaſion 
to Homer's fiction. The Grecians, who inhabited theſe 
places after the Cimmerians, converted theſe dark ha- 
bitations into ſtoves, baths, etc. 

Silius Italicus writes, that the Lucrine lake was anti- 


ently called Cocytus, lib. 12. 


All bie Lucrins manſiſſe vocabula quondm 


Cocyti memorat. 


It is alfo probable, that Acheron was the antient name 
of Avernus, becauſe Acheruſia, a large water near Cu- 
nae, flows into it by concealed paſſages. Silius Italicus 
informs us, that Avernus was alſo called Styx. 


Ile olim populis dictum Styga, nomine verſo, 
Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monſtrat Avernum. 
Here Hannibal offered ſacrifice to the Manes, as it is 


recorded by Livy; and Tully affirms it from an anci- 
ent poct, from whom he quotes the following frag- 


ment; 
Inde in vicinia noſtra Averni lacut 
Unde animae excitantur obſcura umbra, 
Alti Acherontis aperto oſtio. 
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There fix thy veſſel in the lonely bay, 
And enter there the ä void of 8 


T bis may ſeem to juſtify the obſervation . Acheron 
was once the name of Avernus, though the words are 
capable of a different interpretation. 

If theſe remarks be true, it is probable that Homer 
does not negle& geography, as; moſt commentators 
jadge. Virgil deſcribes. Xneas deſcending into hell by 


Avernus, after the example of Homer. Milton places 


theſe rivers in bell, and beautifully deſcribes their na- 
tures, in his Paradiſe Loſt, 

Along the banks 

Of four infernal rivers, that diſgorge 

Into the burning lake their baleful ſireaut, 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 

Sad Acheron, of ſorrow, black and deep: 
Cocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud 

Heard on the ruful ſtream : fierce Phlegeton, 
Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage ; 
Far off from theſe a flow and ſilent ſtream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watry labyrinth, whereof who drinks 
Forthwith his former ſtate and being forgets, 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleaſure and pain, 


Thus alſo agreeably to the idea of hell the offerings to 
the infernal powers are all black, the Cimmerians lie 
in a land of darkneſs; the heifer which Ulyſſes is to 
offer is barren, like that in Virgil. / 


Sterilemque tibi Proſerpina, vaccam ; 


to denote that the grave is unfruitful, that it devours 
all things, that it. is a place where all things are for- 
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Where Phlegeton's loud torrents ruſhing down, 

Hiſs in the flaming gulph of Acheron; 

And where, flow rolling from the Stygian bed, 610 
Cocytusꝰ lamentable waters ſpread : 

Where the dark rock o erhangs th' infernal lake, 

And mingling-ftreams eternal murmurs make. 

Firft draw thy faulchion, and on ev'ry ſide 

Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide: 615 
To all the ſhades around libations pour, 

And o'er th' ingredients ſtrow the hallow'd flour: 
New wine and milk, with honey temper'd, bring, 

And living water from the cryſtal ſpring. 


Then the wan ſhades and feeble ghoſts implore, 620 


With promis'd off rings on thy native ſhore ; 

A barren cow, the ſtatelieſt of the iſle, 

And, heap'd with various wealth, a blazing pyle: 
Theſe to the reſt; but to the Seer muſt bleed 

A ſable ram, the pride of all thy breed. 625 
Theſe ſolemn vows andholy offerings paid 

To all the phantom-nations of the dead ; 

Be next thy care the ſable ſheep to place 

Full o'er the pit, and hell-ward turn their face: 


But from the infernal rite thine eye withdraw, 630 


And back to Ocean glance with rev'rend awe, 

Sudden ſhall ſkim along the duſky glades 

Thin airy ſhoals, and viſionary ſhades. 

Fhen give command the ſacrifice to haſte, 

Let the flea'd victims in the flames be caſt, 635 
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And ſacred vows, and myſtic ſong, apply' d 
To griſly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 

Wide o'er the pool thy faulchion wav d around 
Shall drive the ſpectres from forbidden ground: 
The ſacred draught ſhall all the dead forbear, 
'Till awful from the ſhades ariſe the Seer, 

Let him, Oraculous, the end, the way, 

The turns of all thy future fate, diſplay, 


Thy pilgrimage to come, and remnant of thy day. 


So ſpeaking, from the ruddy orient ſhone 
The morn conſpicuous on her golden throne, 
The goddeſs with a radiant tunic dreſt 
My limbs, and'o'er me caſt a ſilken veſt. 

Long flowing robes of pureſt white array 

The nymph, that added luſtre to the day: 

A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold; 
Her waſte was circled with a zone of gold. 
Forth iſſuing then, from place to place I flew; 
Rouze man by man, and animate my crew. 


299 


640 


650 


Riſe, riſe my mates! 'tis Circe gives command: 655 


Our journey calls us; haſte, and quit the land. 


All riſe and follow, yet depart not all, 
For fate decreed one wretched man to fall. 
A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam'd, 


Nor much for ſenſe, nor much for courage fam'd ; 660 | 


v. 659. A yonth there was, Elpenor was he nam'd.] 
Homer diſmiſſes not the deſcription of this houſe of plea» 
ſure and debauch, without ſhewing the moral of his 
fable, which is the ill conſequences that attend thoſe who 
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The youngeſt of our band, a vulgar ſoul 
Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 
He, hot and careleſs, on a turret's height 
With ſleep repair'd'the long debauch of night: 

The ſudden tumult ſtirrd him where he lay, 665 
And down he haſten'd, but forgot the way; 

Full endlong from the roof the fleeper fell, 

And ſnap'd the \pinal) Joint, and wak'& in hell. 
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indulge themſelves in ſenſuality ; this is * ſorth in 
the puniſhment of Elpenor. He deſcribes him as a per- 
{on of no worth, to ſhew that y enervates our 
faculties, and renders both the mind and body incap- 
able of thinking, or acting with greatneſs and bravery. 
At the ſame time theſe circumſtantial relations are not 
without a good effect; for they render the ſtory prob- 
able, as if it were fpoken with the veracity of an hiſto- 
ry, not the liberty of poetry. 

I will conclude this book with a paragraph from 
Plutarch's Morals:. it is a piece of advice to the fair ſex, 
drayn from-the ſtory of Circe and Ulyſſes, © They 

* who bait their hooks. (ſays this philoſopher): with in- 
* toxicated'drugs may catch fiſh with little trouble; but 
* then they prove dangerous to eat, and unpleaſant to 


the taſte: thus women who uſe arts to enſnare their 


* admirers, become wives of fools and madmen: they 
* whom the ſoxcereſs Circe enchanted, were no better 
than brutes; and: ſhe uſed them accordingly, encloſ- 
* ing them with ſtyes; but ſhe lov'd Ulyſſes intirely, 


<. whole. prudence avoided her intoxications, and made 


© his converſation agreeable; Thoſe women who will 
© not believe that Paſiphae was ever enamoured of a 
bull, are yet themſelves ſo extravagant, as to abandon: 
the ſociety of men of ſenſe and temperance, and to be- 


„take themſelves to the embraces of brutal and ſtupid 


* fellows.” Plut. Conjugal Precepts. 
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The reſt croud round me with an eager look; 
I met them with a ſigh, and thus beſpoke. 670 
Already, friends! ye think your toils are o'er, 
Your hopes already touch your native ſhore : 
Alas! far otherwiſe the nymph declates, 
Far other journey firſt demands out cares ; 
To tread th' uncomfortable paths beneath, 675 
The dreary realms of darkneſs and of death: ' 
To ſeek Tireſias awful ſhade below, 
And thence our fortunes and our fates to know, 

My fad companions heard in deep deſpair; 


Frantic they tore their manly growth of hair; 680 


To earth they fell; the tears began to rain ; 

But tears in mortal miſeries are vain, 

Sadly they far'd along the ſea · beat ſhore; 

still heav'd their hearts, and ſtill their eyes ran o'er. 
The ready victims at our bark we found, 685 
The ſable ewe, and ram, together bound. 

For ſwift as thought, the goddeſs had been there, 

And thence had glided, viewleſs as the air: 

The paths of gods what mortal can ſurvey ? 

Who eyes their motion, who ſhall trace their way? 690 
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The deſcent into hell, 


Ulyſſes continues his narration, how he arrived at the land 
of the Cimmerians, and what ceremonies he performed 
to invoke the dead. The manner of his deſcent, and 
the apparition of the ſhades : his converſation with El- 
penor, and with Tireſias, who informs him in a prophes 
tic manner of his fortunes to come. He mects. his m- 
ther Anticlea, from whom he learns the /'ure of his ſa- 
mily. He ſees the ſhades of the ancient Heroiues, af: 
terwards of the Heroes, and conver ſes in particular with: 
Agamemnon and Achilles, Ajax keeps at à fullen di- 
ftance, and diſdains to anſwer him, He then Leholds 
Tityus, Tantalus, Syſiphus, Hercules : till he is de- 
terred from further curioſity by the apparition of horrid 
ſtectres, and the cries of the wicked in torments, 


OW to the ſhores we bend, a mournful train, 
Climb the tall bark, and launch into the main: 


At once the maſt we rear, at once unbind 
The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind: 


a The ancients called this book Nexvouar]:ie, or 
Nexva, the book of Necromancy : becauſe (ſays Euſta- 
thius) it contains an interview between Ulyſſes and the 
ſhades of the dead. 

Virgil has not only borrowed the general defign from 
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Then pale and penſive ſtand, with cares oppreſt, 5 
And ſolemn horror ſaddens every breaſt. 


Homer, but imitated many particular incidents: L'Abbe 
Fraguier in the Memoirs of Literature gives his judg- 


ment in favour. of the Roman poet, and juſtly obſerves, 


that the end and deſign of the journey is more impor- 
tant in Virgil than in Homer. Ulyſſes deſcends to con- 
ſult Tireſias, Eneas his father. Ulyſſes takes a review 
of the ſhades of celebrated perſons that preceded his 
times, or whom he knew at Troy, who have no rela- 
tion to the ſtory of the Odyſſey: Æneas receives the 


hiſtory of his own poſterity ; his father inſtructs him 


how to manage the Italian war, and how to conclude 
it with honour; that is, to lay the foundations of the 
greateſt empire in the world; and the poet by a very 
happy addreſs takes an opportunity to pay a noble com- 
pliment to his patron Auguſtus. In the Zneid there is 
a magnificent deſcription of the deſcent and enterance 
into hell; and the diſeaſes, cares and terrors that X- 
neas ſees in his journey, are very happily imagined, 
as an introduction into the regions of death: whereas 
in Homer there is nothing ſo noble, we ſcarce are able 
to diſcover the place where the poet lays his ſcene, or 
whether Ulyſſes continues below or above the ground. 


Inſtead of a deſcent into hell, it feems rather a conjur- 


ing up, or an evocation of the dead from hell; accord- 
ing to the words of Horace, who undoubtedly had this 
paſſage of Homer in his thoughts. Satyr. 8. lib. 1. 
—Scalpere terram 
Unguibus, et pullam divellere mordicus agnam 
Coeperunt ; cruor in foſſam confuſus, ut inde 
. Manes elicerent, animas reſponſa daturas. 


But if it be underſtood of an evocation only, how ſhall 


we account for ſeveral viſions and deſcriptions in the 


concluſion of this book? Ulyſſes ſees Tantalus in the. 
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A freſhning breeze the magic * pow'r fupply'd, 
While the wing'd veſſel flew along the tyde; 


* Circe. 


waters of hell, and Siſyphus rowling a ſtone up an in- 
fernal mountain; theſe Ulyſſes could not conjure up, 
and conſequently muſt be ſuppoſed to have entered at 
leaſt the borders of thoſe infernal regions. In ſhort, 
Fraguier is of opinion, that Virgil profited more by the 
Frogs of Ariſtophanes than by Homer: and Mr. Dry- 
den prefers the ſixth book of the Æneid to the eleventh 
of the Odyſſey, I think with very great reaſon.” 

I will take the opportunity briefly to mention the o- 
riginal of all theſe fictions of infernal rivers, judges, etc. 
ſpoken of by Homer, and repeated and enlarged by 
Virgil. They are of Xgyptian extract, as Mr. Sandys 
(that faithſul traveller, and judicious poet) obſerves, 
ſpeaking of the Mummies of Memphis, p. 134. | 

© Theſe ceremonies performed, they laid the corps in 
da boat to be waſted over Acheruſia, a lake on the ſouth 
© of Memphis, by one only perſon, whom they called 
Charon; which gave Orpheus the invention of his in- 
© fernal ferriman; an ill - favoured ſlovenly ſellow, as 
© Virgil deſcribes him, Æneid 6. About this lake ſtood 
© the ſhady temple of Hecate, with the ports of Cocytus 
and Oblivion, ſeparated by bars of braſs, the original 
© of like fables. When landed on the other fide, the 
© bodies were brought before certain judges ; if convinc- 
© ed of an evil life, they were deprived of burial; if o- 
© therwiſe, they ſuffered them to be interred.” This ex- 
plication ſhews the foundation of thoſe antient fables of 
Charon, Rhadamanthus, etc. And alfo that the poets 
had a regard to truth in their inventions, and ground- 
ed even their fables upon ſome remarkable cuſtoms, 
which grew obſcure and abſard only becauſe the memo- 
ry of the cuſtoms to which they allude is loſt to po- 
ſterity. | 
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Our oars we ſhipp'd: all day the ſwelling fails 

Full from the guiding pilot catch'd the gales. + 10 
Now ſank the ſun from his aerial height, 

And o'er the ſhaded billows ruſh'd the night: 

When lo! we reach'd old Ocean's utmoſt bounds, 

Where rocks controul his waves with eyer-during mounds, 


TI will only add from Dacier, that this book is an e- 
vidence of the antiquity of the opinion of the ſoul's 
immortality, It is upon this that the moſt ancient of all 
divinations was founded, I mean that which was per- 
formed by the evocation of the dead. There is a very 
remarkable inſtance of this in the holy ſcriptures, in an 
age not very diſtant from that of Homer. Saul conſults 
one of theſe infernal agents to call up Samuel, who ap- 
pears, or ſome evil ſpirit in his form, and predicts his 
impending death and calamities. This is a pregnant 
inſtance of the antiquity of Necromancy, and that it was 
not of Homer's invention; it prevailed long before his 
days among the Chaldeans, and ſpread over all the ori- 
ental world. AÆſchylus has a tragedy intitled Perſae, in 
which the ſhade of Darius is called up, like that of Sa- 
muel, and fortells queen Atoſſa all her misfortunes. 
'Thus it appears that there was a foundation 'for what 
Homer writes; he only embelliſhes the opinions of an- 
tiquity with the ornaments of poetry. 

I mult confeſs that Homer gives a miſerable account 


of a future ſtate; there is not a perſon deſcribed in hap- 


pineſs, unleſs perhaps it be Tireſias: the good and the 
bad ſeem all in the ſame condition: whereas Virgil has 
an hell for the wicked, and an Elyſium for the juſt. 
Though perhaps it may be a vindication of Homer to 
ſay, that the notions of Virgil of a future ſtate were dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Homer; according to whom hell 
might only be a receptacle for the vchicles of the dead, 
and that while they were in hell, their epny or ſpirit 
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There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 15 
The duſky nation of Cimmeria dwells: 


might be in heaven, as appears from what i is ſaid of the 
$i \@Aov of Hercules in this 11th book of the Odyſſey. 

V. 15. There in a lohely land, and gloomy cells, 

The duſky nation of Cimmeria dwells. 

It is the opinion of many commentators, that Homer 
conſtantly in theſe voyages of Ulyſſes makes uſe of a fa- 
bulous geography; but perhaps the contrary opinion in 
many places may be true: in this paſſage, Ulyſſes in 
the ſpace of one day fails from the iſland of Circe to the 
Cimmerians: now it is very evident from Ferodotus 
and Strabo, that they inhabited the regions near the 
Boſphorus, and conſequently Ulyſſes could not fail thi- - 
ther in the compaſs of a day; and therefore, ſays Stra- 
bo, the poet removes not only the Cimmerians, but 
their climate and darknefs, from the northern Boſpho- 
rus into Campania in Italy, 

But that there really were a people in Italy named 
Cimmerians is evident from the teſtimony of many au- 
thors. So Lycophron plainly underſtands this paſlage, 
and relates theſe adventures as performed in Italy. He 
recapitulates all the voyages of Ulyſſes, and mentioning 
the deſcent into hell and the Cimmerians, he immedi- 
ately deſcribes the infernal rivers, and adds, _y 
of the Apennine,) 


Ek ou rd vdr xuTAY, tai TACKLE MUNOV 
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That is, From whence all the rivers, and all the ſoun- 
* tains flow through the regions of Italy.“ And theſe 
lines of Tibullus, 

Cimmerion etiam obſcuras acceſſit ad arces, 

Queis nunquam candente dies apparuit ortu, 

Sive ſupra terras Phoebus, ſeu curreret infra, 
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The ſun ne'er views th uncomfortable ſeats, 
When radiant he advances,. or retreats: 
Unhappy race! whom endleſs night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in ſhades. 20 
The ſhip we moor on theſe obſcure abodes; 
Diſ-bark the ſheep, an offering to the gods; 
And hell-ward bending, o'er the beach Gy 
The doleſome paſſage to th' infernal ſky. 
The victims, vow'd to each Tartarean pow'r, . 25 
Eurylochus and Perimedes bore. 
Here open d hell, all hell I here implor d, 
And from the ſcabbard drew the ſhining ſword ; 
And trenching the black earth on ev'ry ſide, 
A cavern form'd, a cubit long and vide. 30 


are underſtood by all interpreters to denote the Italian 
Cimmerians, who dwelt near Baiae and the lake Aver- 
nus; and therefore Homer may be imagined not entire- 
ly to follow a fabulous geography. It is evident from 
Herodotus that theſe Cimmerians were antiently a pow- 
erful nation; for paſſing into Aſia (ſays that author in 
his Clio) / they poſſeſſed themſelves of Sardis, in the time 
of Ardyes, the ſon of Gyges. If ſo, it is poſſible they 
might make ſeveral ſetꝛlements in different parts of the 
world, and call thoſe ſettlements by their original name, 
Cimmerians, and conſequently there might be Italian, 
as well as Scythian Cimmerians. 

It muſt be allowed, that this horrid region is well cho- 
ſen for the deſcent iato hell: it is deſcribed as a land of 
| obſcurity and horrors, and happily imagined to introduce 
a relation concerning the realms of death and darkneſs, 
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Now wine, with honey-temper'd milk, we bring, 
Then living waters from the cryſtal ſpring ; 
O'er theſe was ſtrow'd the conſecrated flour, 
And on the ſurface ſhone the holy ſtore. 
Now the wan ſhades we hail, th' infernal gods, 35 


To ſpeed our courſe, and waft us o'er the floods: 


V. 31. New wine, with honey-temper'd milk. |] The 
word in the original is, AMX pH, which (as Euſta- 
thius obſerves) the antients conſtantly underſtood to im- 
ply a mixture of honey and milk; but all writers who 
ſucceeded Homer as conſtantly uſed it to ſignify a com- 
poſition of water mixed with honey. The Latin poets. 


have borrowed their magical rites from Homer: thus 


Ovid, Metam. 7. 243. 
Hand procul-egeſta ſtrobibus tellure duabus 


Sacra facit: cultroſque in guttura-velleris atri 

Conjicit ; et patulas perfundit ſanguine foſſos, 

Tum ſuper invergens liquidi carcheſia Bacchi, 

FEneaque invergens tepidi carcheſia lactis, etc. 
Thus alſo Statius : 


Tellure cavata 
Inclinat Bacchi latites, et munera verni, 
Lactis, et Actaeas imbres, etc. 


This libation is made to all the departed ſhades; but 
to what purpoſe (objects Euſtathius) ſhould theſe rites 
be paid to the dead, when it is evident from the ſubſe- 
quent relation that they were ignorant of theſe ceremo 
nics till they had taſted the libation ? He anſwers from 
the antients, that they were merely honorary to the re- 
gents of the dead, Pluto and Proſerpina; and uſed to 
obtain their leave to have an interview with the ſhades 
in their dominions. | 
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So ſnhall a barren heifer from the ſtall 
Beneath the knife upon your altars fall * -— + © 
go in our palace, at our fafe return 


Rich with unnumber d gifts the pyle ſhall burn; 40 


So ſhall a ram, the largeſt of the breed, 
Black as theſe regions, to Tireſias bleed. 
Thus ſolemn rites and holy vows we paid 
To all the phantom nations of the dead. 
Then dy'd the ſheep; a purple torrent flow'd, 45 
And all the cavern ſmok'd with ſtreaming blood. 
When lo! appear'd along the duſky coaſts, 
Thin, airy ſhoals of viſionary ghoſts; 


v. 47. When lo] appear'd along the duſty coaſts, 
Thin, air; ſhoals of viſimary ghoſts.) 
We are informed by Euſtathius, that the antients re- 
je cted theſe fix verſes; for, ſay they, theſe are not the 
ſhades of perſons newly flain, but who have long been 
in theſe infernal regions: how then can their wounds 
be ſuppoſed ſtill to be viſible, eſpecially through their 
armour, when the ſoul was ſeparated from the body? 
Neither is this the proper place for their appearance, for 
the poet immediately fubjoins, that the ghoſt of Elpenor 
was the firſt that he encountered in theſe regions of dark- 
neſs, But theſe objections will be eaſily anſwered by 
having recourſe to the notions which the antients en- 
tertained concerning the dead; we muſt remember that 
they imagined that the ſoul, though freed from the body, 
had ſtill a vehicle, exactly reſembling the body; as the 
figure in a mold retains the reſemblance of the mold, 
when ſeparated from it; the body is but as a caſe to 
this vehicle, and it is in this vehicle that the wounds 
are ſaid to be viſible; this was ſuppoſed to be leſs groſs 
than the mortal body, and leſs ſubtile than the foul; fo 
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Fair, penſive youths, and ſoft enamour'd maids, | 
And wither'd elders, pale and wrinkled ſhades ; 


that whatever wounds the outward body received when 
living, were believed to affect this inward ſubſtance, 
and conſequently might be viſible after ſeparation. 

It is true that the poet calls the ghoſt of Elpenor the 
ſirſt ghoſt, but this means the firſt whom he knew: El- 
penor was not yet buried, and therefore was not yet re- 
ccived into the habitation of the dead, but wanders be- 
fore the enteranco of it. This is the reaſon why his 
ſhade is ſaid to preſent itſelf the foremoſt; it comes 
no: up from the realm of death, but deſcends towards it 
from hy upper world. 

But theſe ſhades of the warriors are ſaid ain to wear 
their armour in which they were ſlain, for the poet adds 
that it was flained with blood: how is it poſſible for 
theſe ghoſts, which are only- a ſubtle ſubſtance, not a 
groſs body, to-wear the armour they wore in the other 
world? How was it conveyed to them in theſe infernal 
regions ? All that occurs to me in anſwer to this obje- 
ction is, that the poet deſcribes them ſuitably to the 
characters they bore in life; the warriors on earth are 
warriors in hell; and that he adds theſe circumſtances 
only to denote the manner of their death, which was in 
battle, or by the ſword, No doubt but Homer repre» 
ſents a future ſtate according to the notions which his 
age entertained of it, and this ſufficiently juſtifies him, 
as a poet, who is not obliged to write truths, but ac- 

cording to fame 4-4 common opinions. 
But to prove theſe verſes genuine, we have the au- 
thority of Virgil: he was too ſenſible of their beauty 


not to adorn his poems with them. Georg. 4. 470- 
At cantu commotae Erebi de ſedibus imis 
Umbrae ibant tennes, ſimulacraque luce carentum, 
Matres, atque viri, defunttaque corpora vita 
| *T 3 
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Ghaſtly with wounds the forms of warriors ſhin 


Stalk'd with majeſtic port, a martial train: 

Theſe and a thouſand more ſwarm'd o'er the ground, 

And all the dire aſſembly ſnriek'd around. 

ARoniſh'd at the fight, aghaſt I ſtood, - 55 

And a cold fear ran ſhivering through my blood; 

Strait I command the ſacrifice to haſte, 

Strait the flea'd victims to the flames are caſt, 

And mutter'd vows, and myſtic ſong apply'd 

To grifly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 60 
Now ſwift I wav'd my faulchion o'er the blood; 

Back ſtarted the pale throngs, and trembling ſtood, 

Round the black trench the gore untaſted flows, 

Till awful from the ſhades Tireſias roſe. | 

There, wand'ring thro' the gloom I fi. ſt ſurvey d, 65 


New to the realms of death, Elpenor's ſhade: = 
His cold remains all naked to the ſky 


On diſtant ſhores unwept, unburied lie. 


Magnanimum heroum, pueri, innuptae zue puellae, 
Int oſitiqgue rogis juvenes, etc. 


It muſt be confeſſed that this Roman poet omits the cir- 
cumſtance of the armour in his tranſſation, as being per- 
haps contrary to the opinions prevailing in his age; but 
in the ſixth book he deſcribes his heroes with arms, 
horſes, and inſernal chariots, and in the ſtory of- Dei- 
phobus we ſee his ſhade retain the wounds in hell, which 
he received at the time of his death in Troy, 
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Sad at the fight I ſtand, deep ſix'd in woe, | 
And ere I ſpoke the tears began to flow, 70 
O ſay what angry pow'r Elpenor led | 

To glide in ſhades, and wander with the dead? 
How could thy ſoul, by realms and ſeas disjoin'd, 
Out-fly the nimble ſail, and leave the lagging wind? 


V. 73. How could thy foul, by realms and feos digjoin'd, 
Gut-fly the nimble fail? 

Fuſtathius is of opinion, that Ulyſſes ſpeaks pleaſantly 
to Elpenor, for were his words to be literally tranflated 
they would be, Elpenor, thou art come hither on foot, 
ſconer than I in a ſhip. I ſuppoſe it is the worthleſs 
charaQter of Elpenor that led that critic into this opini- 
on; but I ſhould rather take the ſentence to be ſpoken 
ſeriouſly, not only becauſe ſuch railleries are an inſult 
upon the unfortunate, and levities perbaps unworthy 
of epic poetry, but alſo from the general conduct of U- 
lyſſes, who at the fight of Elpenor burſts into tears; 
and compaſſionates the fate of his friend. Is there any 
thing in this that looks like raillery? if there be, we 
muſt confeſs that Ulyſſes makes a very quick tranſition 
from ſorrow to pleaſantry. The other is a more noble 
ſenſe, and therefore J have followed it, and it excel- 
lently paints the ſurprize of Ulyſſes at the unexpected 
fight of Elpenor, and expreſſes his wonder that the ſoul, 
the moment it Jeaves the body, ſhould reach the recep- 
tacle of departed ſhades. 

But it may be aſked, what connexion this ſtory of El- 
penor has to the ſubject of the poem, and what it con- 
tributes to the end of it? Boſſu very well anſwers, that 
the poet may inſert ſome incidents that make no part of 
the fable or action; eſpecially if they be ſhort, and break 
not the thread of it : this before us is only a {mall part 
of a large epiſode, which the poet was at liberty to in- 
ſert or omit, as contributed moſt ro the beauty of his 
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The ghoſt reply'd : To hell my doom I owe, 75 
Daemons accurſt, dire miniſters of woe! 


try: beſides, it contains an excellent moral, and 
ſnews us the ill effects of drunkenneſs and debauchery. 
The poet repreſents Elpenor as a perſon of a mean cha- 
racer, and puniſhes his crime with ſudden death, and 
diſhonour. 

I will only add that Virgil treads in the footſteps of 
Homer ; and Miſenus, in the Zneid, is the Elpenor of the 
Odyſſey: there is indeed ſome difference; Miſenus ſuf- 
fers for his preſumption, Elpenor for his. debauchery. 

Y. 75. To hell my doom I owe, 

Daenons accurſt, dire miniſters of wee. ] 
The words in the original are, Act 14s aa ilasvos ala. 
The identity of ſound in dc and aios may perhaps 
appear a little inharmonious, and ſhock the ear. It is 
a known obſervation that the nice ears in the court of 
Auguſtus could not pardon Virgil for a like ſimilitude of 
cadence in this vere, 


— 


At regina Pyra 


But theſe are rather negligencies than errors; they are 
indeed to be avoided, but a great genius ſometimes o- 
verlooks ſuch niceties, and ſacrifices ſound to ſenſe. 

The words of Quintilian are very appoſite to this pur- 
pole, lib. 8. cap. 3. Eju/dem verbi aut ſermonis iteratio, 
quanguam non magnpere ſummits auctoribus vilata, interim 
vitium videri poteſt ; in quod ſuepe incidit etiam Cicero, ſe- 
curus tam parvae obſervationis. He brings an inſtance of 
it from his oration for Cluentius, Von ſolum igitur illud 
fudicium, judicii ſimile, judices, non fuit. It mult be con- 
feſſed, that the ſenſe is not only darkened, but the ear 
ſhocked at the repetition of the ſame word in the ſame 
period. 

This is a very pregnant inſtance, that the opinion of 
an evil Daemon or genius prevailed in the days of Ho- 
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My feet thro' wine unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray d me tumbling from a tow'ry height, 
Stagg'ring I reel'd, and as I reel'd I fell, 


Lux'd the neck joint——my ſoul deſcends to hell. 


But lend me aid, I now conjure thee lend, 

By the ſoft tye and ſacred name of friend ! 

By thy fond comfort ! by thy father's cares ! 
By lov'd Telemachus his blooming years ! 

For well I know that ſoon the heavenly. pow'rs 
Will give thee back to-day, ' and Circe's ſhores: 
There pious on my cold remains attend, 
There call to mind thy poor departed friend, 
The tribute of a tear is all I crave, 

And the poſſeſſion of a peaceful grave. 

But if unheard, in vain compaſſion plead, 
Revere the gods, the gods avenge the dead ! | 

A tomb along the wat'ry margin raiſe, 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 
To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was. 
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mer: but this excuſe of Elpenor, in aſcribing his calami- 
ty to a Daemon, gives great offence to Maximus Tyri- 
us, he being a Stoic philoſopher. He ſays Elpenor is 
guilty of falſchood in this excuſe to Ulyſſes: for Dae- 
mons, parcae, etc, are nothing but the idle pretext of 
wicked men, who are induſtrious to transfer their own 
follies to the gods, according to thoſe verſes in the be- 


ginning of the Odyſſey. 


Why charge mankind on heav'n their own offence, 


And call their woes the crime of providence ? 
Blind! who themſelves.their miſeries create, 
And periſh by their folly, not their fate, 
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There high in air, memorial of my name 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 
To whom with tears; Theſe rites, oh mournful ſhade, 
Due to thy ghoſt, ſhall to thy ghoſt be paid. 
Still as I ſpoke the phantom ſeem'd to moan, 100 
Tear follow'd tear, and groan ſucceeded groan. 
But as my waving {word the blood ſurrounds, 
The ſhade withdrew, and mutter'd empty ſounds. 
There as the wond'rous viſions I ſurvey'd, 
All pale aſcends my royal mother's ſhade : 5 oy 


Y. 105. All pale aſcends my royal mother”: ſhade. ] The 
behaviour of Ulyſſes with reſpect to his mother may ap- 
pear not ſufficiently tender and affectionate; he refrains 
all manner of addreſs to her, a conduct which may be 
_ cenſured as inconſiſtent. with filial piety ; . but Plutarch 
very fully anſwers this objection. It is (ſays that au- 
© thor) a remarkable inſtance of the prudence of Ulyſſes, 
© who, deſcending into the regions of the dead, refuſed 
© all conference even with his mother, *till he had ob- 
© tained an anſwer from Tireſias, concerning the buſineſs 
© which induced him to undertake that infernal jour- 
* ney.” A wile man is not inquiſitive about things im- 
pertinent; accordingly Ulyſſes firſt ſhews himſelf a wiſe 
man, and then a dutiful ſon. Beſides, it is very judi- 
cious in Homer thus to deſcribe Ulyſſes : the whole de- 
ſign of the Odyſſey is the return of Ulyſſes to his coun- 
try; this is the mark at which the heroe ſhould conti- 
nually aim, and therefore it is neceſſary that all other in- 
cidents ſhould be ſubordinate to this; and the poet had 
been blameable if he had ſhewed Ulyſſes entertaining 
himſelf with amuſements, and poſtponing the conſidera- 
tions of the chief deſign of the Odyſſey. Lucian ſpeaks 
to the ſame purpoſe in his picce upon aſtrology, 
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A queen, to Troy ſhe ſaw our legions paſs; 

Now a thin form is all Anticlea was! 

Struck at the fight I melt with filial woe, 

And down my cheek the pious ſorrows flow, 

Yet as I ſhook my faulchion o'er the blood, 110 

Regardleſs of her ſon the parent ſtood. 
When lo! the mighty Theban I behold; 

To guide his ſteps he bore a ſtaff of gold; 

Awful he trod! majeſtic was his look! 

And from his holy lips theſe accents broke. 115 
Why, mortal, wand'reſt thou from chearful day, 

To tread the downward, melancholy way ? 

What angry gods to theſe dark regions led 

Thee yet alive, companion of the dead? 

But ſheath thy ponyard, while my tongue relates 120 

Heay'n's ſteadfaſt purpoſe, and thy future fates. 


V. 120, But ſheath thy ponyard. —] The terror 
which the ſhades of the departed expreſs at the ſight of 
the ſword of Ulyſſes has been frequently cenſured as ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous: Riſum cui non moveat, ſays Scaliger, 
cum enſem ait et vulnera metuiſſe ? What have the dead 
to fear from a ſword, who are beyond the power of it, 
by being reduced to an incorporeal ſhadow ? But this de- 
ſcription is conſiſtent with the notions of the antients 
concerning the dead. I have already remarked, that 
the ſhades retained a vehicle, which reſembled the body, 
and was liable to pain as well as the corporeal ſubſtance; 
if not, to what purpoſe are the Furies deſcribed with i- 
ron ſcourges, or the yulture tearing the liver of Tityus? 

Virgil aſcribes the like fears to the ſhades in the A+ 
neis: for the Sibyl thus commands Æneas, 


Tugue invade viam, vaginaque eripe ferrum. 
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While yet he ſpoke, the prophet I obey'd, 

And in the ſcabbard plung'd the glitt'ring blade : 

Eager he quaff'd the gore, and then expreſt 

Dark things to come, the counſels of his breaſt, 125 
Weary of light, Ulyſſes here explores, 

A proſp'rous voyage to his native ſhores; 

But know 


by me unerring fates diſcloſe 

New trains of dangers, and new ſcenes of woes; 

I ſee! I ſee, thy bark by Neptune toſt, 139 
For injur'd Cyclops, and his eyeball loſt ! 

Yet to thy woes the gods decree an end, 

If heav'n thou pleaſe; and how to pleaſe attend! 
Where on Trinacrian rocks the Ocean roars, 

Graze num'rous herds along the verdant ſhores; 135 
Tho' hunger preſs, yet fly the dang'rous prey, 

The herds are ſacred to the God of day, 


And the ſhades of the Greeks are there ſaid to fly at the 
ſight of his arms, 


At Danaum proceres, Agamemmniaeque phalanges 
Ut videre virum, fulgentiaque arma per umbras 
Ingenti trepidare metu, 


Tireſias is here deſcribed conſiſtently with the character 
before given him by the poet, I mean with a pre-emi- 
nence above the other ſhades; for (as Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves) he knows Ulyſſes before he taſtes the ingredi- 
ents; a privilege not claimed by any other of the infer- 
nal inhabitants. Elpenor indeed did the ſame, but for 


another reaſon; becauſe he was not yet buried, nor en- 


tered the regions of the dead, and therefore his foul was 
yet intire, 
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Who all ſurveys with his extenſive eye | 
Above, below, on earth and in the ſky} 

Rob not the god, and fo propitious gales 140 
Attend thy voyage, and impell thy fails; | 
But if his herds ye ſeize, beneath the wayes 

1 ſee thy friends o'erwhelm'd in liquid graves! 

The direful wreck Ulyſſes ſcarce ſurvives ! 

Ulyſſes at his country ſcarce arrives! 145 
Strangers thy guides! nor there thy labours end, 

New foes ariſe, domeſtic ills attend! 

There foul adult'rers to thy bride reſort, 

And lordly gluttons riot in thy court, 


But vengeance haſtes amain ! Theſe eyes behold 150 
The deathful ſcene, princes on princes roll'd ! 


y. 145. Ulyſſes at his country ſcarce arrives I] The 

t conducts this interview with admirable judgment. 
The whole deftgn of Ulyſſes is to engage the Phaeacians 
in his favour, in order to his tranſportation to his own 
country: how does he bring this about ? By ſhewing 
that it was decreed by the gods that he ſhould be con- 
ducted thither by ſtrangers; ſo that the Phacacians im- 
mediately conclude, that they are the people deſtined by 
heaven to conduct him home; to give this the greater 
weight, he puts the ſpeech into the mouth of the pro- 
phet Tirelas, and exalts his character in an extraordi- 
nary manner, to ſtrengthen the credit of the prediction: 
by this method likewiſe the poet interweaves his epiſode 
into the texture and eſſence of the poem, he makes this 
Journey into hell contribute to the reſtoration of his he- 


ro, and unites the ſubordinate parts very happily wit 
the main action. 
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That done, a people far from ſea explore, 
Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the billows roar, 


y. 152. That done a people far from ſea explore, 
Who ne'er knew ſalt. ] | 

It is certain that Tireſias ſpeaks very obſcurely, after 

the manner of the oracles ; but the antients generally 


underſtood this people to be the Epirots. Thus Pauſa- 


nias in his Attics. 0. ande aryong Inv Jabagcar, tends 
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That is; The Epirots, even ſo lately as after the 
« taking of Troy, were ignorant of the ſea, and the 
« uſe of ſalt, as Homer teſtifies in his Odyſley : 


Mo ne er knew falt, or heard the billows roar. 


So that they who were ignorant of the ſea, were like- 
wiſe ignorant of the uſe of Talt, according to Homer : 

whence it may be conjectured, that the poet knew of 
no ſalt but what was made of ſea · water. The other 
token of their ignorance of the ſea was, that they 
ſhould not know an oar, but call it a corn-van. This 
verſe was once ſarcaſtically applied to Philip of Mace- 
don by Amerdion a Grecian, who, flying from him, and 
being apprehended, was aſked whither he fled? he 
bravely anſwered, to find a people who knew not Philip. 


Elooxt Toys agizawuai, © 3% iono: OArTOv. 


I perſuade myſelf that this paſſage is rightly tranſlated ; 


Neas PoivixoTafnus, and rd rt I vevoi TeAOvrAHI. 
A painted wonder flying on the main; 


for the wings of the ſhip ſignify the ſails, as Euſtathius 
remarks, and not the oars, as we might be miſled to 
conclude from the immediate connexion with t#:rws, 
or oars. The poet, I believe, intended to expres the 
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or ſaw gay veſſel ſtem the wat'ry plain, | 
A painted wonder flying in the main x55 
Bear on thy back an oar : with ſtrange amaze 

A ſhepherd meeting thee, the oar ſurveys, 

And names a van: there fix it on the plain, 

To calm the god that holds the wat'ry reign ; 

A threefold off ring to his altar bring, 160 
A bull, a ram, a boar; and hail the ocean · king. 
But home return'd, to each aetherial pow*r 

Slay the due victim in the genial hour; 


wonder of a perſon upon his firſt ſight of a ſhip, who 
obſerving it to move ſwiftly along the ſeas, might mi- 
ſtake the fails for wings, according to that beautiful 


deſcription of Mr. Dryden, upon a like occaſion, in 
his Indian Emperor. 


The objefts I could firſt diſtincth view, 

Were tall freight trees which on the waters flew; "A 
Wings on their ſides inſtead of leaves did grow, 
Which gather'd all the breath the winds could blow ; 
And at their roots grew floating palaces, etc, 


Euſtathius tells us the reaſon of this command given to 


Ulyſſes, to ſearch out a people ignorant of the ſea: it 
was in honour of Neptune, to make his name regarded 
by a nation which was entirely a ſtranger to that deity 


and this injunction was laid by way of atonement for 


the violence offered to his fon Polyphemus, 
Many critics have imagined that this paſſage is cor- 
rupted ; but, as Euſtathius obſerves, we have the au- 


thority of Sophocles to prove it genuine, who alluding 


to this paſſage, writes, 


nig abypoCpwroy opyaver pparn. 
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232 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Bock XI. 
So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 

And ſteal thyſelf from life, by flow decays : 165 
Unknown to pain, in age reſign thy breath, 

When late ſtern Neptune points the ſhaft with death: 


V. 167. When late ſtern Neptune points the ſbaft with 
death.] The death of Ulyſſes is related variouſly, but 
the following account is chiefly credited : Ulyſſes had 


a ſon by Circe, named Telegonus, who, being grown 


to years of maturity, failed to Ithaca in ſearch of his 
father; where, ſeizing ſome ſheep for the uſe of his at- 
tendants, the ſhepherds put themſelves into a poſture 
to reſcue them ; Ulyſſes, being advertiſed of it, went, 
with his fon Telemachus to repel Telegonus, who in 
defending himſelf wounded Ulyfſes, not knowing him 
to be his father. Thus Oppian, Hyginus, and Dictys 
relate the ftory. Many poets have brought this upon 
the ſtage, and Ariſtotle, criticizing upon one of theſe 
tragedies, gives us the title of it, which was, U 
wounded, But if Ulyſſes thus died, how can Neptune 
be ſaid to point the ſhaft with death? We are + 0K 
ed, that the ſpear with which Telegonus gave the wound, 
was pointed with the bone of a ſea turtle; fo that lite- 
rally his death came from the fea; or I dg: and Nep- 
tune being the God of the ocean, his death may, with- 
out violence, be aſcribed to that deity. It is true, 
ſome critics read 7Faxo; as one word, and then it will 
ſignify, that Ulyſſes ſhould eſcape the dangers of the 
ſea, and die upon the continent far from it ; but the 
former ſenſe is moſt conſonant to the tenor of the poem, 
through which Neptune is conſtanly repreſented as an 
enemy to Ulyſfes. 

I will only add the reaſon why Ulyſſes is injoined 
to offer a bull, a ram, and a boar to Neptune: the 
bull repreſents the roaring of the fea in ſtorms ; the 
ram the milder appearance of it when in tranquillity : 
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Book XI. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 233 
To the dark grove retiring as to reſt, 
Thy people bleſſing, by thy people bleſt ! 

Unerring truths, oh man! my lips relate; 176 
This is thy hfe to come, and this is fate. 

To whom unmov'd; if this the gods prepare, 
What heav'n ordains the wiſe with courage bear. 
But ſay, why yonder on the lonely ſtrands, 
Unmindful of her fon, Anticlea ſtands ! 175 
Why to the ground ſhe bends her downcaſt eye? 
Why is ſhe ſilent, while her ſon is nigh ? 
The latent cauſe, oh facred ſeer, reveal ! 


Nor this, replies the ſeer, will I conceal. | ; 
Know; to the ſpectres, that thy bev'rage taſte, 186 
The ſcenes of life recur, and actions paſt ; 

They, ſeal'd with truth, return the ſure reply, 
The reſt repell'd, a train oblivious fly. 
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The phantom prophet ceas'd, and ſunk from fight | 
To the black palace of eternal night, 185 | 4 
Still in the dark abodes of death I ſtood, | 1 
When near Auticlea mov'd, and drank the blood. if 0 

Strait all the mother in her ſoul awakes, | 1 | 
And'owning her Ulyſſes, thus ſhe ſpeaks. | 1 5 
Com'ſt chou, my ſon, alive, to realms beneath, 190 0 
The doleſome realms of darkneſs and of death: f 4 
i 


3 kt io Ste u 
- 


the boar was uſed by the antients as an emblem of fe- 
cundity, to repreſent the truitfilnefs of the ocean. 
This particular ſacrifice of three animals was called 
rer. Euſtathius. 
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234 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XI. 
Com'ſt thou alive from pare, actherial day? 
Dire is the region, diſmal is the way! 

| Here lakes profound, there floods oppoſe their waves, 
There the wide fea, with all his billows, raves | 195 


v. 195. There the wide ſea with all his billows raves. } 
Tf this paſſage were literally tranſlated, it would rua 
thus: My ſon, how did/t thou arrive at this place of 


darkneſs, when ſo maiy rivers, and the ocean lie in the 


midway ? This, ſays Euſtathius, plainly ſhews that 
Homer uſes a fabulous geography ; for whereas the 
places that are mentioned in theſe voyages of Ulyſſes 
are really ſituated upon the Mediterranean, Anticlea 
here ſays that they lay in the middle of the ocean. But 
this is undoubtedly an error: the whole of the obſerva- 
tion depends upon the word «izov; but why muſt this 
denote the midway fo exactly? Is it not ſufficient to 
ſay, that between Ithaca and this infernal region, ri- 
vers and the ocean roal? And that this is the real 
meaning is evident from this book ; for Ulyſſes fails, in 
the ſpace of one day, from the ifland of Circe to 
the place where he deſcends : - how then could theſe 
places where Ulyſſes touches in his voyage lie in the 
middle of the ocean, unleſs we can ſuppoſe he paſſed 
half the ocean in one day? The poet directly affirms, 
that he deſcends at the extremity of it; but this ex- 
tremity is no more than one day's voyage fram the 
iſland of Circe, and conſequently that iſland could not 
lie in the middle of the ocean: therefore this place is 
no evidence that Homer uſes a fabulous geography. 
Euſtathius very juſtly obſerves, that Homer judici- 
ouſly places the deſcent into hell at the extremity of 
the ocean: for it is natural to imagine that to be the 
o ly paſſage to it, by which the ſun and the ſtars them- 


ſelves appear to deſcend, and fink into the realms of 
darkneſs 
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Book XI. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 23g 
or (ſince to duſt proud Troy ſubmits her tow'rs) 
Com'ſt thou a wand rer from the Phrygian fſliares ? 

Or ſay, fince honour calF'd thee to the field, 


Haſt thou thy Ithaca, thy bride, beheld ? 


Source of my life, I cry'd, from earth 1 fly. 206 
To ſeek Tireſias in the nether ſky, 
To learn my doom: for toſt from woe to woe, 


In every land Ulyſfes finds a foe : 


Nor have theſe eyes beheld my native ſhores, 

Since in the duſt proud Troy ſubmits her towers. 20g 
But, when thy ſoul from her fweet manſon fled, 

Say, what diſtemper gave thee to the dead? 

Has life's fair lamp declin'd by flow decays, 

Or ſwift expir'd it in a ſudden blaze 

Say, if my fire, good old Laertes, lives? 21 

If yet Telemachus, my ſon, ſurvives ? 

Say, by his rule is my dominion aw'd, 

Or cruſh'd by traytors with an iron rod ? 

Say, if my ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt, 

Though tempted chaſte, and obſtinately juſt? a1g 


Or if no more her abſent lord ſhe wails, 


But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails. 
Thus I, and thus the parent ſhade returns. 
Thee, ever thee, thy faichful conſort mourns: 


y. 218. Thus the parent ſhade returns.) The 
queſtions which Ulyſſes aſks, remarks Euſtatius, could 
not fail of having a very good effe& upon his Phacacian 
audience z by them he very artfully (and, as it ſeems, 
undeſignedly) lets them into the knowlege of his dig- 
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236 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XI. 
Whether the night deſcends, or day prevails, 
Thee ſhe by night, and thee by day bewails, 
Thee in Telemachus thy realm obeys ; 

In ſacred groves celeſtial rites he pays, 1 
And ſhares the banquet in ſuperior ſtate, 

Grac'd with ſuch honours as become the great. 225 


220 


nity, and ſhews the importance of his perſon ; to in- 
duce them to a greater care to conduct him to his coun- 

> The proceſs of the whole ſtory is ſo artfully car- 
ried on, that Ulyſſes ſeems only to relate an accidental 
interview, while he tacitly recommends himſelf, and 


lets them know the perſon who aſks their 8 is a 


king. It is obſervable, that Anticlea inverts the order 
in her anſwer, and replies laſt to the firſt queſtion. 
Orators always reſerve the ſtrongeſt argument for the 
concluſion, to leave it freſh upon the memory of their 
auditors ; or rather, the poet uſes this method to in- 
troduce the ſorrow of Ulyſſes for the death of his mo- 
ther more naturally: he ſteals away the mind of the rea- 
der from attending the main action, to enliven it with 
a ſcene of tenderneſs and afſection in theſe regions of 


- horror. 


V. 224. And ſhares the banquet in ſuperior ſtate, etc.] 
This paſſage is fully explained by Eulathius: he tells 
us, that it was an antient cuſtom to invite kings and 
legiſlators to all public feaſts ; this was to do them ho- 
nour: and the chief ſeat was always referved for the 
chief magiſtrate. Without this obſervation, the lines 
are unintelligible. It is evident, that the words are 
not ſpoken of ſacrifices or feaſts made to the gods, but 
ſocial entertainments, for they are general, dee aN 


« all the people of the realm invite Telemachus ts their 


4 feaſts:” And this ſeems to have been a right due to 
the chief magiſtrate, for d ruùrtin implies it > which word 
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Bock xl. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 237 
Thy fire in folitade foments his care: 


The court is joyleſs, for thou art not there 


No coſtly carpets raiſe his hoary head, 

No rich embroid'ry ſhines to grace his bed: 

Ev'n when keen winter freezes in the ſkies, 230 
Rank'd with his ſlaves, on earth the monarch lies: 
Deep are his fighs, his viſage pale, his dreſs 

The garb of woe, and habit of diſtreſs, 


And when the autumn takes his annual round, 


The leafy honours ſcatt'ring on the ground; 235 
Regardleſs of his years, abroad he lies, | 
His bed the leaves, his canopy the ſkies, 
Thus cares on care his painful days conſume, 
And bow his age with ſorrow to the tomb ! 
For thee my ſon, 1 wept my life away ; 240 
For thee through hell's eternal dungeons ſtray: 
Nor came my fate by ling' ring pains and flow, 
Nor bent the ſilver ſhafted queen her bow; 
No dire diſeaſe bereav'd me of my breath : 
Thou, thou my ſon, wert my diſeaſe and death; 245 


* Unkindly- with my love my ſon conſpir'd, 


For thee I liv'd, for abſent thee expir'd, 
Fuſtathius explains by £y d bea 6 ſuch an bo- 
« nour as ought not to be neglected,“ or 

Grac'd with ſuch honours as become the great. 


It gives a very happy image of thoſe ages of the world, 
when we obſerve ſuch an intercourſe between the king 
and the ſubject: the idea of power carries no terror in 


it, but the ruler higaſelf makes a part of the public joy. 
6 ” 
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239 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XI. 
Thrice in my arms I ſtrove her ſhade to bind, 
Thrice through my arms ſhe ſlipt like empty wind, 
Or dreams, the vain illuſions of the mind. 
Wild with deſpair, I ſhed a copious tide 
Of flowing tears, and thus with ſighs reply'd. 
Fly'ſt thou, lov'd ſhade, while I thus fondly mourn ? 
Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn! 


y. 248. Thrice in my arms I ſtrove her ſhade to bind, 
Thrice through my arms 
This paſſage plainly ſhews that the vehicles of the 
departed were believed by the antients to be of an 


= ſubſtance, and retain nothing of corporeal grotÞ 


Virgil has borrowed theſe verſes. 


Ter conatus ibi cello dare brachia circum * 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volurrigue ſimillima ferns. 


Scaliger gives the preference to the Roman poet, be- 
cauſe he uſes three verſes, at a time when the word er 
occurs in the deſcription, whereas Homer concludes in 
little more than two lines. But this is not criticiſing, 
but trifling : and aſeribing to an author what the au- 
thor himſelf had no thought of. This puts me in mind 
of a ſtory in Lucian, where a perſon of a ſtrong imagi- 
nation, thinking there was a myſtery in 5», the firſt 
word in thelliad, is introduced enquiring of Homer in 
the regions of the dead, why he placed it in the begin- 
ing of his poem? he anſwers, becauſe it firſt came in- 
to his head. I doubt not but the number of the lines 
in this place in both poets was equally accidental; 


Virgil adds nothing to the thought of Homer, though 
be uſes more words, 3 1 25 


Book XI. 
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Book XI. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 239 
Is it, ye Pow'rs that ſmile at human harms! 255 
Too great a bliſs to weep within her arms? 
Or has hell's queen an empty image ſent, 
That wretched I might ev'n my joys lament? 

O ſon of woe, the penſive ſhade rejoin'd, 
Oh moſt inur'd to grief of all mankind ! 260 
'Tis not the queen of hell who thee deceives : 
All, . all are ſuch, whea life the body leaves ; 
No more the ſubſtance of the man remains, 
Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins ; | 
Theſe the funereal flames in atoms bear, | 265 
To wander with the wind in empty air, 
While the impaſſive ſoul reluctant flies 
Like a vain dream to theſe infernal ſkies. 
But from the dark dominion ſpeed thy way, 
And climb the ſteep aſcent to upper day ; 270 
To thy chaſte bride the wond'rous ſtory tell, 
The woes, the horrors, and the laws of hell. 

Thus while ſhe ſpoke, in ſwarms hell's empreſs brings 
Daughters and wives of heroes and of kings ; 


v. 256. A bliſs to weep within her arms.) 
This is almoſt a literal tranſlation ; the words in the 
Greek are, reraproweota you, Or that we may delight 
ourſelves with ſorrow, which Euſtathius explains by ſay- 
ing, there is a pleaſure in weeping : I ſhould rather un- 
derſtand the words to ſignify, that in the inſtant while 
he is rejoicing at the fight of his mother, he is com- 
pelled to turn his joy into tears, to find the whole ſcene 
a deluſion. 


242 HOMER's ODYSBEY, Book M. 
Thick, and more thick they gather round the blood, 
Ghoſt throng'd on gholt (a dire aſſembly) ſtood 1 
Dauntleſs my ſword I ſeize; the airy crew, | 
Swift as it flaſh'd along the gloom, withdrew ; 
in mutual forms ſucceeds, 

and their illuſtrious deeds. 280 

Tyr897n : whom great Salmoneus bred ; 
The royal partner of fam'd Cretheus' bed. 


V. 279. Then ſhale to ſhade —— ſucceeds.) Nothing 
can better ſhew the invention of Hamer, than. his ca- 
pacity of furniſhing out a ſcene of ſuch great variety 
in this infernal region He calls up the heroes of former 
ages from a ſtate of inexiſtence to adorn and diverſify 
his poetry, If it be aſked, what relation this journey 
into bell has to the main action of the Odyſſey ? the 
anſwer is, It has an epiſodic affinity with it, and ſhews 
the ſufferings of Ulyſſes more than any of his voyages 
upon the ocean, as it is more horrible and full of ter- 
rors. What a treaſury of antient hiſtory and fables 
has he opened by this deſcent ! he lets us into a variety 
of different characters of the moſt famous perſonages 
recorded in antient ſtory ; and, at the ſame time, lays 
before us a ſupplement to the Iliad, If Virgil paid a 
happy piece of flattery to the Romans, by introducing 
the greateſt perſons of the beſt families in Rome, in his 
deſcent in the Æneid; Homer no leſs happily intereſts 
the Grecians in his ſtory, by honouring the anceſtors 
of the nobleſt families who {till flouriſhed in Greece, in 
the Odyſſey ; a circumſtance that could not fail of be- 
ing very acceptable to a Grecian or Roman reader, but 
perhaps leſs entertaining to us, who have no particular 
intereſt in theſe ſtories. 

y. 281, Tyro whom great Salmonens bred.] Vir- 
gil gives a very different character of Salmoneus fron 
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Book XI. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 241 
For fair Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 
He pours his wat'ry ſtore, the virgin burns; 


this of Homer: he deſcribes him as an impious perſon 
who preſumed to imitate the thunder of Jupiter, where- 
as Homer ſtiles him blameleſs, or dav«or; an argument, 
ſays Euſtathius, that the preceding ſtory is a fable, in- 
vented fince the days of Homer, This may perhaps 
be true, and we many naturally conclude it to be true, 
from his ſilence of it, but not from the epithet d@vuor; 
for, in the firſt book of the Odyſſey, Jupiter gives the 
ſame appellation to Xgyſthus,- even while he condemns 
him of murder and adultery. Euſtathius adds, that 
Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanics, and in- 
yentor of a veſſel called Epovre7ov, which imitated thun- 
der by rouling ſtones in it, which gave occaſion to the 
ſictions of the poets. 
V. 283. For fair Enipeus, as from fraitfal Urns 

He pours his wat'ry ſtore, the virgin burns, ] 

There are no fables in the poets that ſeem more bold 


than theſe concerning the commerce between women, 


and river gods; but Euſtathius gives us a prob able ſo- 
lution: 1 will tranſlate him literally. It was cuſtoma- 
ry for young virgins to reſort frequently to rivers to 
bathe in them; and the antients have very well explain- 
ed theſe fables about the intercourſe between them and 


the water gods: Receive my virginity, O Scamanzer l 


ſays a lady ; but it is very apparent who this Scamander 
was: her Jover Cimon lay concealed in the reeds. 
This was a good excuſe for female frailty, in ages of 
credulity : for ſuch imaginary intercourſe between the 
fair ſex and deities was not only believed, but eſteemed 
honourable, No doubt the ladies were frequently de- 
ceived ; their lovers perſonated the deities, and they 
took a Cimon to their arms in the diſguiſe of a Sca- 
mander. 

It is uncertain where this Enipeus flows: 

Vor. II. X 


Strabo, 


242 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XI. 
Smooth flows the gentle ſtream with wanton pride, 285 
And in ſoft mazes rouls a ſilver tide : 

As on his banks the maid enamour'd roves, 

The monarch of the deep beholds and loves ; 

In her Enipeus' form and borrow'd charms, 

The, am'rous god deſcends into her arms: 290 
Around a ſpacious arch of waves he throws, 

And high in air the liquid mountain roſe ; 

Thus in ſurrounding floods conceal'd he proves 

The pleaſing tranſport, and compleats his loves. 
Then ſoftly fighing, he the fair addreſt, 295. 
And as he ſpoke, her tender hand he preſt. 

Hail, happy nymph ! no vulgar births are ow'd 

To the prolific raptures of a god : 

Lo ! when nine times the moon renews her horn, | 
Two brother heroes ſhall from thee be born ; 300 
Thy early care the future worthies claim, | 

To point them to the arduous. paths of fame ; 

But in thy breaſt th' important truth conceal, 

Nor dare the ſecret of a god reveal; 


ſays Euſtathius, imagines it to be a river of Pelopon- 
neſus, that diſembogues its waters into the Alpheus; 
for the Theſſalian river is Eniſeus, and not Enipeus : 
this riſes from mount Othrys, and receives into it the 
Epidanus The former ſeems to be the river intended 
by Homer, for it takes its ſource from a village called 
Salmone ; and what ſtrengthens this conjecture is the 
neighbourhood of the ocean (or Neptune in this fable) 
to that river, Lucian has made this ſtory of Enipeus 
the ſubject of one of his dialogues, 
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For know, thou Neptune view'ſt! and at my nod 305 
Earth trembles, and the waves confeſs their god. 

He added not, but mounting ſpurn'd the plain, 
Then plung'd into the chambers of the main. 

Now in the time's full proceſs forth ſhe brings 
Jove's dread vicegerents, in two future kings; 310 
O'er proud Iolcos Pelias ſtretch'd his reign, 

And god-like Neleus rul'd the Pylian plain: 

Then fruitful, to her Cretheus' royal bed 

She gallant Pheres and fam'd Xfon bred : 

From the ſame fountain Amytheon roſe, 315 

Pleas'd with the din of war, and noble ſhout of foes. 
There mov'd Antiope with haughty charms, 


Who bleſt th' almighty thund'rer in her arms; ( 


Hence ſprung Amphion, heace brave Zethus came, 
Founders of Thebes, and men of mighty name; 320 


V. 319. Hence ſpruns Amphion ] The fable of 
Thebes built by the power of muſic is not mentioned 
by Homer, and therefore may be ſuppoſed to be of 
later invention. Homer relates many circumſtances in 
theſe ſhort hiſtories differently from his ſucceſſors ; 
Epicaſte is called Jocaſta, and the tragedians have en- 
tirely varied the ſtory of Oedipus: they tell us he tore 
out his eyes, that he was driven from Thebes, and 
being conducted by his daughter Antigone, arrived at 
Athens, where entering the temple of the Furies, he 
died in the mid(t of a furious {torm, and was carried 
by it into hell: whereas Homer directly affirms, that 
he continued to reign in Thebes after all his calamities. 

It is not eaſy to give a reaſon why the mother, and 
not the father, is ſaid to ſend the Furies to torment 
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Though bold in open field, they yet ſurround 
The town with walls, and mound inje& on mound ; 
Here ramparts ſtood, there tow'rs roſe high in air, 
And here through ſev'n wide portals ruſh'd the war. 
There with ſoft ſtep the fair Alcmena trod, 325 
Who bore Alcides to the thund'ring god; 
And Megara, who charm'd the ſon of Jove, 
And ſoſten'd his ſtern ſoul to tender love. 
Sullen and four with diſcontented mein 
Jocaſta frown'd, th inceſtuous Theban queen: 330 


Oedipus, eſpecially becanſe he was the murderer of his 
father Laius: Euſtathius anſwers, that it was by acci- 
dent that he flew Laius ; but upon the diſcovery of his 
wickedneſs in marrying his mother Jocaſta, he. uſed 
her with more barbarity and rigour than was neceſſary, 
and therefore ſhe purſues him with her vengeance. 
Jocaſta and Dido both die after the ſame manner by their 
own hands : I agree with Scaliger, that Virgil has de- 
ſcrided hanging more happily than Homer. 


Informis Lethi ndum trale nefit ab alta. 

A gu Ppoxov ainvy ap vimnoio wird bu. 
There is nothing like the informis Lethi nodus in Ho- 
mer: and, as that critic obſerves, tam atrex res aliquo 
werborum ambitu ſtudioſius comprebendenda fuit. The ſto- 
ry of Oedipus is this : Laius being informed by the ora- 
cle, that he ſhould be ſlain by his ſon, cauſed Oedipus 
immediately to be expoſed by his ſhepherds to wild 
beaſts; but the ſhepherds preſerved him, and gave him 
education: when he came to years of maturity he went 
towards Thebes in ſearch of his father, but meeting 
Laius by the way, and a quarrel ariſing, he flew him 
ignorantly, and married Jocaſta his mother. This is 
the ſubj ect of two tragedies in Sophocles. 
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With her own ſon ſhe join'd in nuptial bands, 

Though father's blood imbru'd his murd'rous hands: 

The gods and men the dire offence deteſt, 

The gods with all their furies rend his breaſt : 

In lofty Thebes he wore th' imperial crown, 335 

A pompous wretch ! accurs'd upon a throne. 

The wife ſelf-murder'd from a beam depends, 

And her foul ſoul to blackeſt hell deſcends ; 

Thence to her ſon the choiceſt plagues ſhe brings, 

And the fiends haunt him with a thouſand ſtings. 340 
And now the beauteous Chloris I deſcry, 

A lovely ſhade, Amphion's youngeſt joy 

With gifts unnumber'd Neleus ſought her arms, 

Nor paid too dearly for unequal'd charms ; 

Great in Orchomenos, in Pylos great, 345 

He ſway d the ſceptre with imperial ſtate, 


7. 341. The beauteous Chloris I deſcry. ] A critic 
ought not only to endeavour to poiat out the beauties 
in the ſenſe, but alſo in the verſification of a poet: Di- 
onyſius Halicarnaſſeus cites theſe two verſes as peculi- 


-arly flowing and harmonious, 


K ai Xagpiv Ie v “k, Thy Tore Nineus 
iat cov dic Karnog, ini rope Abε, ivda. 


There is not one eliſion, nor one rough vowel or con- 
ſonant, but they flow along with the outmoſt ſrooth- 
neſs, and the beauty af the muſe equals that of 
Chloris. | ; 

v. 345. Great in Orch;mens ——] This is a very 
conſiderable city lying between Boeotia and Phocie, 
upon the river Cephiſus : Homer calls it the Minyan Or- 


chomenos, bec:ule the Minyans an antient people inha- 
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Three gallant ſons the joyful monarch told, 

Sage Neſtor, Periclimenus the bold, 

And Chromius laſt ; but of the ſofter race, 

One nymph alone, a miracle of grace. 350 
Kings on their thrones for lovely Pero burn, 

The fire denies, and kings rejected mourn. 

To him alone the beauteous prize he yields, 

Whoſe arm ſhould raviſh from Phylacian fields 

The herds of Iphyclus, detain'd in wrong ; 355 
Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ſtrong ! 

This dares a ſeer, but nought the ſeer prevails, 

In beauty's cauſe illuſtriouſly he fails: 


bited it; it was the colony of theſe Minyans that failed 
to Iolcos, and gave name to the Argonauts. Euſtathius. 
yr 348. —— Periclimenus the bald.] The reaſon 
why Homer gives this epithet to Periclimenus may be 
learned from Heſiod: Neptune gave him the power to 
change himſelf into all ſhapes, but he was ſlain by Her- 
cules: Periclimenus aſſaulted that hero in the ſhape of 
a bee, or fly, who diſcovering him in that diſguiſe, by 
the means of Pallas, flew him with his club. This is 
the perſon of whom Ovid ſpeaks, but adds, that he Was 
ſlain in the ſhape of an eagle by Hercules. , 


Mira Periclimini mors eſt, cui poſſe figuras 
Sumere quas vellet, rurſuſque reponere ſumptas, 
- Neptunus dederat, etc. 
Euphorion ſpeaks of bim in the ſhape of a bee or fly. 


f 4“ dure MeNGOOv A prAG 
Art Otivog Orig 


V. 357. This dares a ſeer, etc.] This ſtory is re- 
lated with great obſcurity, but we learn from the 15th 
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Twelve moons the foe the captive youth detains 

In painful dungeons, and coercive chains; 360 
The foe at laſt from gurance where he lay, 

His art revering gave him back to day; 


book that the name of this prophet was Melampus, 
Iphyclus was the ſon of Deioneus, and uncle to Tyro; 
he had ſeized upon the goods of Tyro, the mother of 
Neleus, among which were many beautiful oxen : theſe 
Neleus demands, but is unjuſtly denied by Iphyclus: 
Neleus had a daughter named Pero, a great beauty, 
who was courted by all the neighbouring princes, but 
the father refuſes her unleſs to the man who recovers 
theſe oxen from Iphyclus : Bias was in love with Pero, 
and perſuades his brother Melampus, a prophet, to un- 
dertake the recovery; he attempts it, but being van- 
quiſhed, is thrown into priſon ; but at laſt ſet at liber- 
ty, for telling Iphyclus, who was childleſs, how to 


procure ifſue, Iphyclus upon this gave him the oxen 


for a reward, 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the explana- 
tion of this ſtory in Euſtathius, which I will lay be- 
fore the reader for his entertainment. Melampus, af- 
ter he was made a priſoner, was truſted to the care of 
a man and a woman; the man uſed him with mercy, 


and the woman with cruelty : one day he heard a low 


noiſe, and a family of worms in conference. (He under- 
ſtood the language of all the animal creation, beaſts 
and reptiles.) Theſe worms were diſcourfing how they 
had eaten through a great beam that lay over the head 
of Melampus : he immediately provides for his own 
ſafety, feigns'a ſickneſs, and begs to be carried into the 
freſh air: the woman and the man immediately com- 
ply with his requeſt: at which, inſtant the beam fal- 
ling, kills the woman: an account of this is forthwith 
carried to Iphyclus, who, ſending for Melampus, aſks 


— 
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Won by prophetic knowlege, to fulfill 
The ſtedfaſt purpoſe of th' almighty will, 

With graceful port advancing now I ſpy'd 365 
Leda the fair, the godlike Tyndar's bride : 
Hence Pollux ſprung who wields, with furious ſway, 
The deathful gauntlet, matchleſs in the fray : 
And Caſtor glorious on th' embattled plain 
Curbs the proud ſteed, reluctant to the rein: 370 
By turns they viſit this aetherial ſky, | 
And = alternate, and alternate die: 


who he is? He tells him, a prophet, and that he came 
for the oxen of Neleus : Tphyclus commands him to 
declare how he may have an heir. Melampus kills an 
ox, and calls all the birds of the air to feaſt on it ; 
they all appear except the vulture; he propoſes the 
caſe to them, but they give no ſatisfactory anſwer ; at 
laſt the vulture appears, and gives Melampus a full in- 
formation: upon this Iphyclus obtains a child, and 
Melampus the oxen of Neleus. 


V. 364. The ſtedfa aft purpoſe of th almighty will.] 


Theſe words, Frog J rtxtiero Bunn, {rem to come in with- 


out any connexion with the ſtory, and conſequently 


unneceſſarily ; but Homer ſpeaks of it conciſely, as an 


adventure well known in his times, and therefore not 
wanting a further explication : but Apollodorus relates 
the whole at large, lib. 1. The reaſon why theſe 
words are inſerted is, to inform us that there were an- 
tient prophecies concerning Iphyclus, that it was de- 
creed by Jupiter he ſhould have no children till he bad 
recourie to a prophet, who explaining theſe prophe - 
cies to him thould ſhew him how to obtain that bleſ- 
ſing: in this ſenſe the will of Jupiter may be (aid to 
be fulfilled. 

V. 372. And live alternate, and alternate die.] Caſtor 
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Book XI. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 249 
In hell beneath, on earth, in heav'n above 
Reign the twin-gods, the fav'rite ſons of Jove. 

There Ephimedia trod the gloomy plain, 375 
Who charm'd the monarch of the boundleſs main; 
Hence Ephialtes, hence ſtern Otus ſprung, 


More fierce than giants, more than giants ſtrong ; 

The earth o'erburden'd groan'd beneath their weight, 
None but Orion e'er ſurpaſs'd their height: 330 
The wond'rous youths had ſcarce nine winters told, 
When high in air, tremendous to behold, 

Nine ells aloft they rear'd their tow'ring head, 

And full nine cubits broad their ſhoulders ſpread. 


and Pollux are called Au/ozvzo, or the ſont of Jupiter; 
but what could give occaſion to this fiction, of their 
living and dying alternately ? - Euſtathius informs us 
that it is a phyſical allegory: they repreſent the two 
hemiſpheres of the world; the one of which is conti- 
nually enlightened by the ſan, and confequently the 
other is then in darkneſs ; and theſe being ſucceſſively 


illuminated according to the order of the day and night, 


one of theſe ſons of Jupiter may be ſaid to revive when 
one part of the world riſes into day, ang the other 
fo die, when it deſcends into darkneſs. What makes 
this allegory the more probable is, that Jupiter denotes, 
in many allegories of Homer, the air, or the upper re- 
gions of it. 

V. 383. Nine ells aloft they rear'd their head.] This 
is undoubtedly a very bold fiction, and has been cenſured 
by ſome critics as monſtrous, and praiſed by others as 
ſublime. It may ſeem utterly incredible, that any hu - 
man creatures could be nine ells, that is, eleven yards 
and a quarter in height, at the age of nine years. But 
it may vindicate Homer, as a poet, to ſay, that he on · 
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Proud of their ſtrength and more than mortal ſize, 
The gods they challenge, and affect the ſkies; 386 


ly made uſe of a fable, that had been tranſmitted down 
from the earlieſt times of the world; for fo early the 
war between the gods and giants. was ſuppoſed to be. 
There might a rational account be given of theſe ap- 
parent incredibilities; if I might be allowed to ſay what 
many authors of great name have conjectured, that 
theſe ſtories are only traditional, and all founded up- 
on the ejection of the fallen angels from heaven, and 
the wars they had with the good angels to regain their 
ſtations. If this might be allowed, we ſhall then have 
real giants, who endeavoured to take heaven by aſſault; 
then nothing can be invented by a poet ſo boldly, as 
to exceed what may juſtly be believed of theſe beings : 
then the ſtories of heaping mountain upon mountain 
will come within the bounds of credibility, But with- 
out having recourſe to this ſolution, Longinus brings 
this paſſage as an inſtance of true ſublimity, chap. 6, 
He is proving that the ſublime is ſometimes found with - 
out the pathetic, for ſome paſſions are mean, as fear, 
ſadneſs, forrow, and conſequently incapable of ſubli- 
mity; and on the other hand, there are many things 
great and ſublime, in which there is no paſſion ; of this 
kind is what Homer ſays concerning Otus and _ 
altes, with ſo much boldneſs. 


The gods they challenge, and affect the ſkies, 


And what he adds concerning the ſucceſs of theſe gi- 
ants is (till bolder. 


Had they to manhood grown, the bright abodes 
Of heav'n had ſboot, and gods been heap'd on gods. 


Virgil was of the opinion of Longinus, for he has 
imitated Homer, 


Hic et Alaidas geminos immania vidi 
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Heav'd on Olympus tott'ring Offa ſtood 


On Offa, Pelion nods with all his wood: 


Corpora, qui manibus magnum reſcindere coelum 
Aggreſſi, ſuperiſque Jovem detrudere regnis, 


Macrobius, lib. 5. Saturn. cap. 13- judges theſe verſes 

to be inferior to Homer's in majeſty ; in Homer we 

have the height and breadth of theſe giants, and he 

happily paints the very ſize of their limbs in the run of 
his poetry; two words, EvVEwpor, and tv ute, almoſt 

make one verſe, deſignedly choſen to expreſs their bulk 

in the turn of words; but Virgil ſays only immania 

corpora, and makes no addition concerning the giants, 
omitting entirely the circumſtance of their ſize : Ho- 
mer relates the piling hill upon hill, Virgil barely adds, 
that they endeavoured to ſtorm the heavens. 

Scaliger is firm and faithful to Virgil, and vindicates 
his favourite in the true ſpirit of criticiſm. I perſuade 
myſelf he glances at Macrobius, for he cavils at thoſe 
inſtances which he produces as beauties in Homer; I 
give his anſwer in his own words. Admirantur Graeculi 
pueriles menſuras ; nimis ſaepe cogor exclamare, aliud eſſe 
Graeculum circulatorem, aliud regiae orationis autorem : 
indignam cenſuit ſua majeſtate Virgilius hanc minutam fu- 
perſtitianem, ete. 

Euſtathius remarks, that the antients greatly admired 
the exact proportion of theſe giants, for the body is of 
a due ſymmetry, when the thickneſs is three degrees 
leſs than the height of it. According to this account 
the giants grew one cubit every year in bulk, and three 
in height. Homer ſays, that they fell by the ſhafts of 


Apollo, that is, they died ſuddenly ; but other writers 
relate, that as they were hunting, Diana ſent a ſtag 
between them, at which both at once aiming their wea- 
pons, and ſhe withdrawing the ſtag, they fell by their 
own darts, 


V. 387. 


Euſtathius. 
On Olympus tott ring Ofſa ſtood, etc.] 
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Such were the youths ! had they to manhood grown, 

Almighty Jove had trembled on his throne, 390 

But ere the harvelt of the beard began 

To briſtle on the chin, and promiſe man, 

His ſhafts Apollo aim'd ; at once they ſound, 

Aud ſtretch the giant-monſters o'er the ground. 
There mournful Phaedra with ſad Procris moves, 395 

Both beauteous ſhades, both hapleſs in their loves; 


Strabo takes notice of the judgment of Homer, in plac- 

ing the mountains in this order; they all ſtand in Ma- 

cedonia; Olympus is the largeſt, and therefore he makes 

it the baſis upon which Offa ſtands, that being the 

next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being the 

leaſt is placed above Offa, and thus they riſe pyrami- 
dically. Virgil follows a different regulation, 


Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelion Offae, 
Silicet atque Ofſae frondeſum imponere Olympum, 


Here the largeſt mountain is placed uppermoſt, not 
ſo naturally as in the order of Homer. There is a pe- 
culiar beauty in the former of theſe verſes, in which 
Virgil makes the two vowels in conati imponere meet 
without an eliſion, to expreſs the labour and ſtraining 
of the giants in heaving mountain upon mountain, I 
appeal to the ear of every reader, if he can pronounce 
theſe two words without a pauſe and ſtop ; the difficul- 
ty in the flow of the verie excellently repreſents the la- 
bour of the giants ſtraining to ſhove Pelion upon Offa, 
Dacier remarks that Virgil follows the ſituation of the 
mountains without regarding the magnitude; thus Pe- 
lion lies firſt on the north of Macedonia, Offa is the 
the ſecond, and the third Olympus; but ſhe prefers Ho- 
mer's method as moſt rational, 
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And near them walk'd, with ſolemn pace and flow, 
Sad Ariadne, partner of their woe; 

The royal Minos Ariadne bred, 

She Theſeus loy'd; from Crete with Theſeus fled ; 400 
Swift to the Dian iſle the heroe flies, 

And tow'rds his Athens bears the lovely prize; 


V. 402. And tow'rds his Athens bears the lovely prixe.] 
Homer juſtifies Theſeus from any crime with relation 
to Ariadne ; he is guilty of no infidelity as ſucceding 
poets affirm ; ſhe died ſuddenly in Dia, or Naxos (an 
iſland lying between Thera and Crete.) Diana flew her 
at the inſtigation of Bacchus, who accuſed her to that 
goddeſs, for prophaning her temple by too free an in- 
fercourſe with Theſeus; this Homer calls Aar A. 
deu.  Climene was a daughter of Mynias, Maera of 
Proetus and Antaea, who having made a vow tb Dia- 
na of perpetual virginity, broke it; and therefore fell 
by that goddeſs. Phaedra was wife to Theſeus, and 
fell in love with her ſon Hippolytus. Eriphyle was 
the daughter of Talaus and Lyſimache, wife of the 
prophet Amphiaraus; who being bribed with a collar 
of gold by Polynices, obliged her huſband to go to the 
war of Thebes, though ſhe knew he was decreed to 
fall before that city: ſhe was ſlain by her ſon Alemaeon. 
Euſtathius, 

Ulyſſes when he concludes, ſays it is time to repoſe. 


Here in the court, or yonder on the waves, 


To underſtand this, the reader muſt remember, that 
in the beginning of the eighth book all things were pre- 
pared for his immediate voyage, or, as it is there ex- 
preſled, | 


Ev n nw the gates 


Call thee ahoard, and ſireteh the ſwelling ſails. 
Vor. II. * 
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There Bacchus with fierce rage Diana fires, 
The Goddeſs aims her ſhaft, the nymph expires, 
There Clymene and Maera I behold, 
There Eriphyle weeps, who looſely ſold 
Her lord, her honour for the luſt of gold. 
But ſhould I all recount, the night would fail, 
Unequal to the melancholy tale: 
And all-compoſing reſt my nature craves, 410 
Here in the court, or yonder on the waves; 
In you I truſt, and in the heav'nly pow'rs, 
To land Ulyſſes on his native ſhores, 
He ceas'd : but. left ſo charming on their ear 
His voice, that liſt'ning ſtill they ſeem'd to hear, ba 5 
Till riſing up, Arete ſilence broke, 
Stretch d. out her ſnowy hand, and thus ſhe ſpoke : 


So that he deſires to repoſe in the ſhip, that he may 
begin his voyage early in the morning. 

v. 414. He ceas d: but left ſo charming on their ear 

His woice 

I cannot tell whether this pauſe, or break in the nar- 

ration of Ulyſſes, has a good effect or not; whether 


it gives a relief to the reader, or is an unexpected diſ- 


appointment of the purſuit of the ſtory : but certainly 
what is inſerted during this ſhort interruption, is par- 
ticularly well choſen ; it unites the epiſode with the 
main action, and ſhews how it contributes to the end 
of the Odyſley, in influencing the Phaeacians not only 
t) reſtore Ulyſſes, but reſtore him with wealth and ho- 
nour, which is the aim of the whole poem. 

V. 416. Arete ſilence broke. } Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves, that the two motives which the queen uſes to 
move the Phaeacians to liberality, is the relation Ulyl- 


10 


15 
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What wond'rous man heav'n ſends us in our gueſt | 
Through all his woes the hero ſhines confeſt : | 
His comely port, his ample frame expreſs 420 
A manly air, majeſtic in diſtreſs. 


He, as my gueſt, is my peculiar care, 


You ſhare the pleaſure, -— then in bounty ſhare; 
To worth in miſery a rey'rence pay, 
And with a gen'rous hand reward his ſtay ; 425 


ſes has to her, as her peculiar gueſt, (for Nauſicaa ſirſt 
recommended him to the queen's protection,) and their 
own wealth: (for ſo he renders arg # ?uuope mining, 
And Dacier follows his interpretation:) I have adven- 
tured to tranſlate it differently, in this ſenſe ; © It is 
* true, he is my peculiar gueſt, but you all ſhare in 
“the honour he does us, and therefore it is equitable 


to join in his aſliſtance;” then ſhe cloſes her ſpeech 


with reminding them of their abilities; which in the 
other ſenſe would be tautology. 

. With a gen 'rous hand reward his ſtay.] 
This, I am perſuaded, is the true meaning of the paſ- 
ſage; Ulyſſes had ſhewed a deſire immediately to go 
aboard, and the queen draws an argument from this 


KR induce the Phaeacians to a greater contribution, and 


Ulyſſes to a longer ſtay; ſhe perſuades them to take 
time to prepare their preſents, which muſt occaſion” the 
ſtay of Ulyſſes till they are prepared. They might o- 
therways, obſerves Dacier, have pretended to comply 


with the impatience of Ulyſſes, and immediately diſ- 
miſſed him with a ſmall gratuity, under the pretext of 
not having time to prepare a greater; It muſt be con- 
feſſed, to the reproach of human nature, that this is 
but too juſt a picture of it: ſelf-intereſt makes the great 


very ready to gratify their petitioners with a diſmiſſion, 
er to comply with them to their diſadvantage. 
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| | 


For ſince kind heav'n with wealth our realm has bleſt, 
Give it to heav'n, by aiding the diſtreſt. 

Then ſage Echeneus, whole grave, rev'rend brow 
The hand of time had ſilver' d o'er with ſnow, 


Mature in wiſdom roſe: Your words, he cries, 4330 


Demand obedience, for your words are wiſe. 
But let our king direct the glorious way 
To gen'rous acts; our part is to obey, 

While life informs theſe limbs, the king reply'd, 
Well to deſerve, be all my cares employ'd : 435 
But here this night the royal guelt detain, 

'Till the ſun flames along th' ethereal plain : 
Be it my taſk to ſend, with ample ſtores, 


The ſtranger from our hoſpitable ſhores ; 


Tread you my ſteps! *tis mine to lead the race, 440 
The firſt in glory, as the firſt in place, 

To whom the prince : This night with joy I ſtay, 
O monarch great in virtue as imſway ! 
If thou the circling year my ſtay controul, 


To raiſe a bounty noble as thy ſoul ; 1 445 


. 444. If thau the circling year, ete.— ] This 
ſpeech of Ulyſſes has been condemned by the critics, as 
uvaricious; and therefore Euſtathius judges it to be 
ſpoken artfully and complimentally ; Didymus, with a 
well-bred urbanity, or x«pilo5s : I fee nothing mean 
in it ; what Ulyſſes ſpeaks proceeds from the gratitude 


.of his ſoul; the heart of a brave man is apt to over- 


flow while it acknowleges an obligation, Spondanus 
imaginesthat Ulyſſes may poſſibly ſpeak jocoſely, and aſks 
if it is probable that he could be induced to ſtay from 
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oO king! for ſuch thou art, and ſure thy blood 450 


from ſo baſe a fountain as avarice, but that all his 


The circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores 
And fitter pomp to hail my native ſhores : 

Then by my realms due homage would be paid ; 
For wealthy kings are loyally obey'd ! 


Through veins, he cry'd, of royal fathers flow'd; 
Unlike thoſe vagrants-who on falſhood live, | 
Skill'd in ſmooth tales, and artfub to deceive, 

Thy better ſoul abhors the liar's part, 

Wiſe is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. 455 


his country out of a mean conſideration of a few pre- 
ſentz, who had already preferred it to immortality ? 
But in truth, Ulyſfes never behaves with levity; and 
it would give us an ill idea of that hero, ſhould he re- 
turn the united kindneſs of the peers of Phaeacia with 
ſcorn and derifion: beſides, Ulyſſes values theſe pre - 
ſents no otherwiſe than as they may contribute to his 
re · eſtabliſiment in his country; for he directly ſays, 


So ey my realms due homage ſhould be paid, 
A wealthy prince is hyally obæy d. 


This is an evidence, that the words of Ulyſſes flow not 


thoughts and actions center upon his country. 
V. 454. Thy better foul abhors the liar's part, 
Wiſe is thy vdice 4 
This is an inſtance of the judgment of Homer in ſu- 
ſtaining his characters: the Phacacians were at firſt de- 
ſcribed as æ credulous people, and he gives us here an 
inſtance of their credulity, for they ſwallow all thefe 
fables as ſo many realities. The verſe in the original 
is remarkable, 
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Thy words like muſic every breaſt controul, 
Steal through the ear, and win upon the ſoul; 
Soft, as ſome ſong divine, thy ſtory flows, 
Nor better could the muſe record thy woes. 
But ſay, upon the dark and diſmal coaſt, 460 
Saw'ſt thou the worthies of the Grecian hoſt ? 
The god-like leaders who, in battle lain, 
Fell before Troy, and nobly preſt the plain? 
And lo! a length of night behind remains, 
The evening ſtars {till mount th' ethereal plains. 465 
Thy tale with raptures I could hear thee tell, 
Thy woes on earth, the wond'rous ſcenes in hell, 
Till in the vault of heav'n the ſtars decay, 
And the ſky reddens with the riſing day. 


Which Euſtathius thinks was uſed by Alcinous, to tell 
Ulyſſes that his fables were ſo well laid together as to 
have the appearance of truth; Dacier follows him, and, 
as uſual, delivers his opinion as her own ſentiment, 
But this cannot be Homer's intention, for it ſuppoſes 
Alcinous to look upon theſe relations as fables, con- 
trary to the univerſal character of their ignorant cre- 
dulity ; I therefore am perſuaded, that «oppi lten, ſig- 
nifics the pleaſantneſs or beauty of his relation, and 
epivic te, the integrity of his heart, in oppoſition to 
the character of a liar, or perhaps his wiſdom in gene- 
ral: and this excellently agrees with his reſembling 
him to a muſician, (who always was a poet in thoſe 
ages, and ſung the exploits of heroes, etc. to the lyre.) 
In this view the ſweetneſs of the muſic repreſents the 
apreeableneſs of the narration, and the ſubject of the 
muſician's ſong the {tory of his adventures, 
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O worthy of the pow'r the gods aſſign d, 470 
Ulyſſes thus replies, a king in mind 
Since yet the early hour of night allows 
Time for diſcourſe, and time for ſoft repoſe, 
60 If ſcenes of miſery can entertain, 
Woes I unfold, of woes a diſmal train. 475 
Prepare to hear of murder and of blood ; 
Of god-like heroes who uninjur'd ſtood 
Amidſt a war of ſpears in foreign lands, 
65 Yet bled at home, and bled by female hands. 
Now ſummon'd Proſerpine to hell's black hall 480 
The heroine ſhades; they vaniſh'd at her call; 
When lo! advanc'd the forms of heroes lain | 


By ſtern Ægyſthus, a majeſtic train, 
And high above the reſt, Atrides preſt the plain, 


tell He quaff'd the gore; and {trait his ſoldier knew, 485 
1 And from his eyes pour'd down the tender dew ; 

yg His arms he ſtretch'd ; his arms the touch deceive, 
ſes Nor in the fond embrace, embraces give : 

+a His ſubſtance yaniſh'd, and his ſtrength decay'd, 

fa Now all Atrides is an empty ſhade, 490 
and Mov'd at the ſight, I for a ſpace reſign d 

png To ſoft affliction all my manly mind, 

4 At laſt with tears — O what relentleſs doom, 

joſe Imperial phantom, bow'd thee to the tomb ? 

re.) Say, while the ſea, and while the tempelt raves, 

K Has fate oppreſs'd thee in the roring waves, 


Or nobly ſeiz'd thee in the dire alarms | - 
Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſh of arms? 
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The ghoſt returns: O chief of humankind 

For active courage and a patient mind; 500 
Nor while the ſea, nor while the tempeſt raves, 

Has fate oppreſs'd me on the roring waves ! 

Nor nobly ſeiz d me in the dire alarms, 

Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſh of arms. 

Stab'd by a murd'rous hand Atrides dy d, 505 
A foul adult'rer, and a faitbleſs bride ; 

Ev'n in my mirth and at the friendly feaſt, 

O'er the full bowl, the traitor ſtab'd his gueſt : 
Thus by the gory arm of ſlaughter falls 

The ſtately ox, and bleeds within the ſtalls. _ 510 
But not with me the direful murder ends, 

Theſe, theſe expir'd ! their crime, they were my friends; 
Thick'as the boars which ſome luxurious lord 

Kills for the feaſt, to crown the nuptial board. 

When war has thunder'd with its loudeſt ſtorms, 515 
Death thou baſt ſeen in all her ghaſtly forms; 

In duel met her, on the liſted ground, 

When hand to hand they wound return for wound ; 
But never have thy eyes aſtoniſh'd view'd- 

So vile a deed, fo dire a ſcene of blood. 520 
Ev'n in the flow-of foy, when now the bowl 

Glows in our veins, and opens ev'ry ſoul, 

We groan, we faint; with blood the dome is dy'd,. 
And o'er the pavement floats the dreadful tide —— 
Her breaſt all gore, with lamentable cries, 525 
The bleeding innocent Caſſandra dies! | 
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Then though pale death froze cold in ev'ry vein, 

"00 My ſword I ſtrive to wield, bat ſtrive in vain ; 
Nor did my traitreſs wife theſe eyelids cloſe, 
Or decently in death my limbs compoſe. 530 
O woman, woman, when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend : 

505 And ſuch was mine! who baſely plung'd her ſword 
Through the fond boſom where ſhe reign'd ador'd ! 
Alas ! I hop'd, the toils of war o'ercome, $35 
To meet ſoft quiet and repoſe at home; 
Deluſive hope! O wife, thy deeds diſgrace 

510 The perjur'd ſex, and blacken all the race; 
And ſhould poſterity one virtuous find, 

ads; Name Clytemneſtra, they will curſe the kind. 540 


y. 539. And fpould poſterity one virtuous find, 
Name Chtenneſtra, they will curſe the kind.] 
515 There cannot be a greater ſatire upon the fair ſex than 
this whole conference between Ulyſſes and Agamemnon. 
Terence has fallen into the ſentiment with Homer, 


48 Adepol, nag nos geque- ſumus omnes inviſae viris 
Propter paucas, quae omnes faciunt dignae ut videamur malo. 


n 
5 


But how is this to be reconciled to juſtice ? and why 
ſhould the innocent ſuffer for the crimes of the guilty ? 
We are to take notice, that Agamemnon ſpeaks with 
"1 anger, an undiſtinguiſhing paſſion, and his words flow 
5 from reſentment, not reaſon; it muſt be confeſſed that 
Agamemnon had received great provocation, his wife 
had diſhonoured his bed, and taken his life away ; it is 
therefore no wonder if he flies out into a vehemence of 


language; a poet is obliged to follow nature, and giye 
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O injur'd ſhade, I cry'd, what mighty woes 
To thy imperial race from woman roſe ! 


a ſierceneſs to the features, when he paints a perſon in 


* ſuch emotions, and add a violence to his colours. 


It has been objected, that Homer, and even Virgil, 
were enemies to the faireſt part of the creation; that 
there is ſcarce a good character of a woman in either of 
the poets : but Andromache in the Iliad, and Penelope, 
Arete, and Nauſicaa in the Odyſſey, are inſtances to the 
contrary, I muſt own I am a little at a loſs to vindi- 


cate Ulyſſes in this place; he is ſpeaking hefore Arete 


and Nauſicaa, a queen and her daughter; and enter- 
tains them with a ſatire upon their own ſex, which may 
appear unpolite, and a want of decency; and be ap- 
plied by Alcinous as a caution to beware of his ſpouſe, 
and not to truſt her, in matters of importance, with his 


| ſecrets; for this is the moral that is naturally drawn 


from the fable. Madam Dacier gives up the cauſe, and 
allows the advice of not truſting women to be good; 
it comes from her indeed a little unwillingly; with 


I will not ſay but the counſs! may be right. I, for my 


part, will allow Ulyſſes to be in an hundred faults, ra- 


ther than lay ſuch an imputation upon the ladies; Ulyſ- 


ſes ought to be conſidered as having ſuffered twenty 


years calamities for that ſex in the cauſe of Helen, and 


this poſſibly may give a little acrimony to his lan- 


guage. He puts it indeed in the mouth of Agamem- 
non; but the objection returns, why does he chuſe to 


relate ſuch a ſtory before a queen and her daughter! 
In ſhort, I think they ought to have torn him to pieces, 
as the ladies of Thrace ſerved Orpheus, 
V. 541. What mighty woes 
To thy imperial race from woman roſe ?] 
Ulyſſes here means Aerope the wife of Atreus, and mo- 
ther of Agamemnon, who being corrupted by Thyeſtes, 


involved the whole family in the utmoſt calamitics. 
; Euſtathius. : 
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When earneſt to explore thy ſecret breaſt, 
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By woman here thou tread'ſt this mournful ſtrand, 
And Greece by woman lies a deſart land. 

Warn'd by my ills beware, the ſhade replies, 545 
Nor truſt the ſex that is ſo rarely wiſe ; 


Unfold ſome trifle, but conceal the reſt. 

But in thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe, 
For thee ſhe feels ſincerity of woe: 550 
When Troy firſt bled beneath the Grecian arms 

She ſhone unrival'd with a blaze of charms, 

Thy infant ſon her fragrant boſom preſt, 

Hung at her knee, or wanton'd at her breaſt ; 

But now the years a num'rous train have ran; 555 
The blooming boy is ripen'd into man; 

Thy eyes ſhall ſee him burn with noble fire, 

The fire ſhall bleſs his ſon, the ſon his fire ; 

But my Oreſtes never met theſe eyes, 

Without one look the murder'd father dies ; 560 
Then from a wretched friend this wiſdom learn, 
Ev'n to thy queen diſguis d, unknown, return; 
For ſince of womankind ſo few are juſt, 

Think all are falſe, nor ev'n the faithful truſt, 

But ſay, reſides my ſon in royal port, 565 


In rich Orchomenos, or Sparta's court? 


V. 565. But ſay, reſides my ſon ] Euſtathiug 
gives us the reaſon why Agamemnon mentions Pyle, 
Sparta, and Orchomenos, as places where Oreſtes might 
make his reſidence : Sparta was under the dominion of 
his brother Menelaus ; Pyle, of his old friend and ſaith · 
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Or ſay in Pyle? for yet he views the light, 

Nor glides a phantom through the realms of night, 
Then I: thy ſuit is vain, nor oan I ſay 


If yet he breathes in realms of chearful day; 570 


Or pale or wan beholds theſe nether ſkies ? 
Truth I revere: for wiſdom never lies. 
Thus in a tide of tears our ſorrows flow, 
And add new horror to the realms of woe; 
Till fide by ſide along tlie dreary coaſt 575 
Advanc'd Achilles' and Patroclus' ghoſt, 5 


ful counſellor Neſtor; and Orchomenos was a city of 
great ſtrength, and therefore of great ſecurity, We 
may evidently gather from this paſſage what notion the 
antients had concerning a future ſtate : namely, that 
perſons, after death, were entirely ſtrangers to the af - 
fairs of this world; for Oreſtes his fon had flain his 
murderer Rgyſthus, and reigned in peaceable poſſeſſion 
of his dominions ; when Agamemnon is ignorant of 
the whole tranſaction, and deſires Ulyſſes to give him 
information. | 
P. 576 Achilles and Patroclus ghuſt.] Homer 
lets no opportunity paſs of eelebrating his hero Achil- 
les, he cannot fail of awakening our attention to hear 
the ſtory of this great man after death, of whom alive 
he faw ſuch wonders. Beſides, the poet pays an ho- 
nour to true friendſhip : the perſon whom Achilles belt 
loved on earth, is his chief companion in the other 
world : a very ſtrong argument to cultivate friendſhip 
with ſincerity. Achilles here literally fulfils what he 
promiſed in the IIiad. 


If in the melancholly ſhades belotu 

The flames of friends, and lovers ceaſe to glow, 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt ; mine undecay'd 
Burn on through death, and animate my ſhade, 
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A friendly pair! near theſe the Pylian “ ſtray'd, 

And tow'ring Ajax, an illuſtrious ſhade ! 

War was his joy, and pleas'd with loud alarms, 

None but Pelides brighter ſhone in arms. 580 

Through the thick gloom his friend Achilles knew, 
And as he ſpeaks, the tears deſcend in dew: 

Com'ſt thou alive to view the Stygian bounds, 
Where the wan ſpectres walk eternal rounds ; 

Nor fear'ft the dark and diſmal waſt to tread, 535 
Throng'd with pale ghoſts, familiar with the dead ? 

To whom with ſighs : I paſs theſe dreadful gates 

To ſeek the Theban, and conſult the fates: 

For ſtill diſtreſt I rove from coaſt to coaſt, 

Loſt to my friends, and to my country loſt. 590 
But ſure the eye of time beholds no name 

So bleſt as thine in all the rolls of fame; 

Alive we hail'd thee with our guardian gods, 

And, dead thou rul'ſt a king in theſe abodes. 

Talk not of ruling in this dol'rous gloom, 595 
Nor think vain words, he cry'd, can eaſe my doom; 
Rather I chuſe laboriouſly to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A ſlave to ſome poor hind that toils for bread, 
Than reign the ſcepter'd monarch of the dead. Gco 


* Antilochus. 

V. 599. A flave to ſome poor hind who tails for bread, 
Than reign the ſcepter*d monarch of the dead.] 

Nothing ſure can give us a more diſadvantagious image 


of a future ſtate, than this ſpeech which Homer puts in- 
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But ſay, if in my ſteps my ſon proceeds, 

And emulates his god - like father's deeds ? 

If at the claſh of arms, and ſhout of foes, 

Swells his bold heart, his boſom nobly glows ? 


to the mouth of ſo great a hero as Achilles. If the 
poet intended to ſhew the vanity of that deſtructive glo- 
ry which is purchaſed by the ſword, and read a lecture 
to all the diſturbers of mankind, whom we abſurdly 
honour as heroes, it muſt be allowed he has done it 
effectually: if this was not his deſign, the remark of 
Plato, 3 Repub. is not without a foundation ; he there 
proſcribes this whole paſſage as dangerous to morals, 
and blames the port for making Achilles ſay he prefers 
milery and ſervitude to all the honours which the dead 
are capable of enjoying. For what, ſays he, can 
make death more terrible to young perſons ? and will 
it not diſpoſe them to ſuffer all calamities to avoid it, 
deter them from expoſing themſelves to danger, even 
in defence of their country, and teach them to be cow- 
ards and ſlaves ? Lucian was of Plato's opinion, for he 
mentions this paſſage, and ridicules it in his dialogues, 
Dacier gives a different turn to it, and endeavours to 
ſhew that there is no danger of ſuch conſequences, as 
Plato draws from it:“ Achilles, adds ſhe, ſpeaks di- 
cc 
ons, and therefore there is no danger he ſhould per- 
ſuade mankind to prefer ſervitude before death, when 
he himfelf died rather than not revenge his friend Pa- 
troclus. Such words, which are contradicted both 
by the ſentiments and actions of him that ſpeaks, 
have, on the contrary, a very good effect.“ But I 
cannot come into her opinion; I will let Achilles an- 
{wer for himſelf out of Lucian; © In the other world, 
* I was ignorant, ſays he, of the ſtate of the dead, I 
** had not experienced the difference between the two 


rectly contrary to his declared ſentiments and acti - 
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Say, if my fire, the rev'rend Peleus reigns. - 605 
Great in his Pthia, and his throne maintains; 
Or weak and old, my youthful arm demands, 
To fix the ſcepter ſtedfaſt in his hands? 
O might the lamp of life rekindled burn, 
And death releafe me from the ſilent urn! 610 
This arm that thunder'd o'er the Phrygian plain, 
And ſwell'd the ground with mountains of the ſlain, 
Should vindicate my injur'd father's fame, 
Cruſh the proud rebel, and aſſert his claim. 

Illuſtrious ſhade, I cry'd, of Peleus' fates 615 
No circumſtance the voice of fame relates : 
But hear with pleas'd attention the renown, 
The wars and wiſdom of thy gallant ſon : 
With me from Scyros to the field of fame 
Radiant in arms the blooming hero came: 620 
When Greece aſſembled all her hundred ſtates 
To ripen counſels, and decide debates, 


© ſtates, when ] preferred a little empty glory to life.” 
This is an anſwer to what Dacier advances, for Achilles 
ſpeaks with experience, and yet prefers miſery and life 
before glory and death. I know not how to vindicate 
Homer, unleſs it be a vindication to ſay, that he wrote 
according to the opinions that antiently prevailed in the 
world; or that, like Hercules, while the vehicle of 
Achilles is in this ſtate of horror, his ſoul may be in 
heaven; eſpecially ſince he received divine honours 
after death, as well as Hercules. Tull. Nat. Deor. 3. 
Alſtypalaea Achillem ſunctiſſime clit, qui fi Deus eſt, et 
Orpheus, etc, | 
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Heav'ns! how he charm'd us with a flow of ſenſe, 


And won the heart with manly eloquence ! 

He firſt was ſeen of all the peers to riſe, 625 
The third in wiſdom where they all were wiſe ; 

But when to try the fortune of the day, 

Hoſt mov'd tow'rd hoſt in terrible array, 

Before the van, impatient for the fight, 


With martial port he ſtrode, and ſtern delight; 636 


Heaps ſtrow d on heaps beneath his faulchion geoan'd, 
And monuments of dead deſorm'd the ground. 
V. 626. The third in wiſdom ] I have not 


ventured to render the Greek literally; Ulyſſes ſays that 
Neoptolemus was ſo wife, that only he himſelf and 


Neſtor were wiſer; a truth that would appear more 


graceful, if ſpoken by any other perſon than Ulyſſes, 
But perhaps the poet puts theſe words into his mouth, 
only becauſe he is ſpeaking to the Phaeacians, who 
loved themſelves to boaſt, and were full of vain - glory; 
and conſequently they could not think ſelf-praiſe a 
crime in Ulyſſes; on the contrary, it could not fail of 
having a very good effect, as it ſets him off as a per- 
fon of conſummate wiſdom. 

The poet excellently ſuſtains the Sites of Achil- 


les in this interview: in the Iliad he is deſcribed a du — 


tiful ſon, and always expreſſing a tender affection for 
his father Peleus; in the Odyſſey he is drawn in the 
fame ſoft colours: in the Iliad, he is repreſented as a 
man of a ſtrong reſentment; in the Odyſſey, he firſt 
imapines that his father ſuffers, and upon this imagi- 


nation he immediately takes fire, and flies into threats 


and fury. 

Dictys, lib. 6. relates, that Peleus was expulſed from 
his kingdom by Acaſtus, but that Pyrrhus the fon of 
Achilles afterwards revenged the injury, 


28 
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The time would fail ſhould I in order tell 

What foes were vanquiſh'd, and what numbers fell ; 
How, loſt through love, Eurypylus was flain, 635 
And round him bled his bold Cetaean train. 


v. 635. How, bfb through love, Eurypylus was flain.] 
It muſt be owned that this paſſage is very intricate : 
Strabo himſelf complains of its obſcurity: the poet, ſays 
that author, rather propoſes an aenigma, than a clear 
hiſtory: for who are theſe Cetaeans, and what are theſe 
preſents of women! and adds, that the grammarians 
darken, inſtead of clearing the obſeurity. But it is no 
difficulty to ſolve theſe objections from Euſtathius. 

It is evident from Strabo himſelf, that Eurypylus 
reigned near the river Caicus, over the Myſians, and 
Pliny confines it to Teuthrany ; this agrees with what 
Ovid writes, Metam. 2. 


Teuthrantaeuſque Caicus. 


And Virgil ſhews us that Caicus was a- river of Myſiaz 
Georg. 4. 


Saxeſumgue ſnans Hypanis, Myſaſque Caicus. 


But what relation has Caicus to the Cetacans ? Heſy- 
chius informs us, that they are a people of Myſia, ſo 
called from the river. Cetium, which runs through their 
country; Kartir yivog Muraov; 270 Tv ci g lo rog HOT AMY Kro. 
This river diſcharges itſelf into the Caicus, and con- 
ſequently the Cetaeans were Myſians, over whom Eu- 
rypylus reigned. It would be endleſs to tranſcribe the 
different opinions of writers cited by Euſtathius ; ſome: 
read the verſe. thus: 


/ U PY * * * 
KnTtior xlivovio yuvairay, tit dapav. 


Then the meaning will be, How they feil far from their” 

wives, for the ſake of a reward; that is, for their pay” 

fzom Hector, who, as it appears from the Iliad, taxed: 
2 3 
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To Troy no hero came of nobler line, 
Or if of nobler, Memnon, it was thine. 
When llion in the horſe receiv'd her doom, 
And unſeen armies ambuſh'd in its womb ; 640 


the Trojans to pay the auxiliaries, one of whom was 
Eurypylus. Others think the word fignifies, great of 
ſtature, and in this ſenſe we find it uſed in the firſt 
line of the 4th Odyſley, 

—— Acuutiaiworx Knrurroav, 
But I have followed the firft opinion, as appearing moſt 
probable and natural, | . 

But how are we to explzin the ſecond objection, or 
unf, 5a 3p? Some, ſays Euſtathius, underſtand 
the expreſſion as applied to Neoptolemus, and not Eu- 
rypylus; namely, Eurypylus and his ſoldiers fell by 
means of the gifts of women ; that is, Neoptolemus was 
led to the war by the promiſe of having Hermione in 
marriage, the daughter of Menelaus, which promiſe 
occaſioned the death of Eurypylus, by bringing Neopto- 
temus to the ſiege of Troy. Others underſtand it to 


be ſpoken of a golden vine, ſent by Priam to his ſiſter 


Aſtyoche the mother of Eurypylus, to induce her to 
perſuade her fon to undertake this expedition to Troy, 
where he was ſlain by the fon of Achilles ; this vine 
was ſaid to be given to Tros the father of Priam by 


Jupiter, as a recompence for his carrying away his ſon 


Ganymede to be his cup-bearer; but this is too much a 
fable to be followed. Others more probably aſſert, 
that Priam had promiſed one of his daughters to Eury- 
pylus, to engage his aſſiſtance in the war; and this a- 
grees very well with Homer's manner of writing in 
many places of the Iliad; and there is a great reſem- 
blance between Eurypylus in the Odyſſey, and Othryo- 
neus in the Iliad, lib. 13. 460. 

Caſandra's love he frught, with beaſts of pour, 

Aud promis'd conqueſt was the profir'd daw'r. 
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Book XI. HOME R's ODYSSEY, 271 
Greece gave her latent warriors to my care, 

'Twas mine on Troy to pour the impriſon'd war: 
Then when the boldeſt boſom beat with fear, 

When the ſtern eyes of heroes dropp'd a tear ; 

Fierce in his Jook his ardent valour glow'd, 645 
Fluſh'd in his cheek, or ſally'd in his blood; 
Indignant in the dark receſs he ſtands, 


Pants for the battle, and the war demands; 


His voice breath'd death, and with a martial air 
He graſp'd his ſword, and ſhook his glitt'ring ſpear. 650 
And when the gods our arms with conquelt crown'd, 
When Troy's proud bulwarks ſmok'd upon the ground, 
Greece to reward her ſoldier's gallant toils 
Heap'd high his navy with unnumber'd ſpoils. 
Thus great in glory from the din of war 655 
gafe he return'd, without one hoſtile ſcar ; 
Though ſpears in iron tempeſts rain'd around, 
Yet innocent they play'd, and guiltleſs of a wound. 
White yet I ſpoke, the ſhade with tranſport glow'd, 
Roſe in his majeſty, and nobler trod; 660 
With haughty ſtalk he ſought the diſtant glades 


Of warrior kings, and join'd th” ithaſtrious ſhades, 


Spondanus cites a paſſage from Dictys, lib. 4. that 
very well explains theſe difficulties: Inter quae tam laeta, 
(nimirum mortem Achill;s, ete.) Priamo ſuperventt nun- 
cius Eurypylum Telephi filium ex Myſia advent are, quem rex 
multis_antea illectum praæmiit, ad poſtremun oblatione Caf 
fandrae confirmaverat, a Hiderat etaim auream viten, et 
& id per papulas memorabilem. 


„ , 6 y 
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Now without number ghoſt by ghoſt aroſe, 
All wailing with unutterable woes. 
Alone, apart, in diſcontented mood 665 
A gloomy ſhade, the ſullen Ajax ſtood; 
For ever ſad with proud diſdain he pin'd, 
And the loſt arms for ever ſtung his mind; 
Though to the conteſt Thetis gave the laws, 
And Pallas, by the Trojans, judg'd the cauſe. 670 


y. 669. Though to the conteſt Thetis gave the laws, 

Aud Pallas, by the Trojans, judg'd the caiſe.] 
There are two particulars which want expllcation in 
theſe verſes : how did Thetis give the law to the con- 
teſt between Ajax and Ulyſſes? and how could the 
Trojans be made judges to determine between two Gre» 
eian heroes? Thetis the mother of Achilles was a 
goddeſs, and out of honour to her, the chiefs of the 
Grecian army propoſed. the arms of her fon as a re- 
ward to the moſt worthy ; and poetry, to give a mag- 
nificence'to the {tory, introduces the goddeſs as acting 
in perſon what is done upon her acconnt. Fhetis may 
properly be ſaid to be deſirous that the memory of her 
ſon ſhould, be honoured; and Homer, to expreſs this 
deſire poetically, tells us it was the act of that goddeſs, 


to propoſe the arms-of Achilles as a reward to the molt 


worthy of the Grecian heroes. 

The ſecond difficulty is fully explained by Euſtathius: 
Agamemnon finding it an invidious affair to give the pre- 
ferance to any one of the Grecian heroes, and being will- 
ing to avoid the reproach of partiality, commanded the 
Trojan priſoners to be brought before the whoie army, 
and aſked from which of the two heroes, Ajax or 
Ulyſſes, they had received the greater detriment ; they 
immediately replied, from Ulyſſes; thus the Trojans. 
adjudged the cauſe. The poet adds, that this was. done 
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o why was I victorious in the ſtrife 5 

O dear-bought honour with fo brave a life ! 

With him the ſtrength of war, the ſoldiers pride, 

Our ſecond hope'to great Achilles dy'd ! 

Touch'd at the fight from tears I ſcarce refrain, 675 
And tender forrow thrills in ey'ry vein ; 

Penſive and fad I ſtand, at length aecoſt, 

With accents mild, th' inexorable ghoſt. 

Still burns thy rage ? and can braye ſouls reſent 
Ev'n after death? relent, great ſhade, relent! 680 
Periſh thoſe arms which by the gods decree 
Accurs'd our army with the loſe of thee ! 

With thee we fell ; Greece wept thy hapleſs fates ; 
And ſhook aſtoniſh'd through her hundred ſtates; 

Not more, when great Achilles preſt the ground, 685 
And breath'd his manly ſpirit through the wound. 

O deem thy fall not ow'd to man's decree, 

Jove hated Greece, and puniſh'd Greece in thee ! 

Turn then, ob peaceful turn! thy wrath controul, 
And calm the raging tempeſt of thy ſoul. 696 
byMinerva; that is, the affair was conducted with wiſ- 
dom, the reſult of which, in poetry, is uſually aſcribed to 
the goddeſs of it; and no doubt but the goddeſs of wiſ- 
dom muſt always prefer wiſdom to mere valour, or 
an Ulyſſes to an Ajax. This deciſion is related in a 
very different manner by other poets, in particular, by 
Ovid in his Metamorphoſis ; but Lucian, in his dia- 
logues, agrees with Homer in every point very circum» 
ſtantially; and conſequently, with ſome obſcurity ; 


but what I have here ſaid, fully explains that dialogue 
of Lucian, as well as this paſſage of Homer. 


— 
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While yet I ſpeak, the ſhade diſdains to ſtay, 
In ſilence turns, and fullen ſtalks away. 


Tonch'd at his ſour retreat, through deepeſt night; 


Through hell's black bounds I had FR his flight, 
y. 691. The ſhade di TAS to ſtay, 
In filence turns, and fullen ſtalks away.) 

This ſilence of Ajax was very much admired by the 
antients, and Longinus propoſes it as an inſtance of the 
true ſublimity of thought, which ſprings from an ele- 
vation of ſoul, and not from the diction 3 for a man 
may be truly ſabbme without ſpeaking a word: thus in 
the ſilence of Ajax there is ſomething more noble, than 
in any thing he could poſſibly have ſpoken. Monſieur 
Rapin agrees with Longinus : the ſtubborn untractable 
Ajax, fays that author, could not have made a better 
return to the compliments full of ſubmiſſion which were 
paid him by Ulyſſes, than by a diſdainful and contem- 
ptuous ſilence: Ajax has more the air of grandeur and 
majeſty, when he ſays nothing, than when the poet 
makes him ſpeak. Virgil was ſenſible of the beauty of 
it, and paints Dido in the attitude of Ajax. Fraguier 
infinitely prefers the ſilence of Dido to that of Ajax; 
ſhe was a woman diſappointed in love, and therefore 
no wonder if ſhe was greatly paſſionate, and ſunk under 
the weight of the calamity; but Ajax was a hero, and 
ought to have freed himfelf by his courage from 
ſuch an unworthy degree of reſentment. But to me 
there appears no weight in this objection: we muſt re- 
member what an hero Ajax is, a four, ſtubborn, un- 
tractable hero; and, upon all occaſions, given to taci- 
turnity ; this is his univerſal and notorious character 
through the whole Iliad: the poet, therefore, adapts 
his deſcription to it, and he is the ſame Ajax in the 
Odyſley as he was in the Iliad. Had this been ſpoken 
of any other hero, the criticiſm had been more juſt; 

but, in Ajax, this ſtubborn ſilence is proper and noble. 
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And forc'd the ſtubborn ſpectre to reply; 695 
But wond'rous viſions drew my curious eye. 

High on a throne tremendous to behold, 

Stern Minos waves a mace of burniſh'd gold ; 

Around ten thouſand thouſand ſpectres ſtand 


Through the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band. 700 


Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rowls, 

Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. 
There huge Orion of portentous ſize, 

Swift through the gloom a giant-hunter flies: 


v. 701. Still as they plead ] The expreſſion in 
the Greek is remarkable, "MH Av, ?racres re; that is, 


ſtanding and ſitting : this is to be referred to different 
perſons; the l are were the c, or perſons who 
pleaded the cauſe of the guilty or innocent before the in- 
fernal judges : the e were the perſons for whom 
they pleaded, or thoſe who were about to receive judg- 
ment, I doubt not but this was a cuſtom obſerved in 
the courts of judicature in the days of Homer. Euſtath. 
V. 703. Orion of portentous ſize, 

Swift through the ghom a giant-hunter flies.] 
The diverſion of this infernal hunter may ſeem extra- 
ordinary in purſuing the ſhades of beaſts ; but it was 
the opinion of the antients, that the ſame paſſions to 
which men were ſubje& on earth continued with them 
in the other world; and their ſhades were liable to be 
affected in the ſame manner as their bodies: thus we 
frequently ſee them ſhedding tears, and Siſyphus ſweats, 
in rolling the ſtone up the mountain. Virgil; 


Stant terra defixae haſtas, paſſimque ſoluti 
Per campos paſcuntur equi, quae cura nitentes 
Paſtere equos, eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. 
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A pond'rous mace of braſs with direful ſway 90g 

Aloft he whirls, to cruſh the-ſavage prey ; 

Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, | 

Now ęriſly forms, ſhoot o'er the lawns of hell. 
There Tityus large and long, in fetters: bound, 

O'erſpreads nine acres of infernal ground ; 710 


And again, 


Curae non ipſa in norte relinguunt. 


J cannot but be of opinion that Milton has far ſurpaſ- 
ſed both the Greek and the Roman poet, in the deſcri- 
ption of the employment of the fallen angels in hell, 
as the ideas are more noble and ſuitable to the chara- 
ers he deſcribes. | 


Part on the plain, or in the air ſublime 

Upon the wing, or in ſwift race contend, 

As at th' Olympian games, or Pythian fields + 
Part curb the fiery ſteedi, or ſhun the goal 

With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 

Others with vaſi Typhaean rage more fell 

Rend up both rocks, and. hills, and ride the air 

In whirlwind : hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. 

others more mild | 

Retreated in a ſilent valley, ſing, 
With notes angelical to many an harp, 
Their oun heroic deeds | 
The ſong was partial, but the harmony 
Suſpended hell, and took with raviſhment 
The thronging audience, etc, 


. 769, There Tityus J It is needleſs to 
mention that Virgil has adorned his deſcent into hell 
with moſt of theſe fables borrowed ſrom Homer; it is 
equally unneceſſary to relate what antiquity ſays of 
theſe fabled perſons, and their hiſtories ; but the mo- 
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Two rav'nous vultures. furious for their food 
Scream o'er the fiend, and riot in his blood, 


ral of them all is obſerved by Euſtathius, and fully ex- 
plained by Luctetius, which I will Jay together from 
Mr. Dryden's tranſlation. 


—— The diſmal tales that poets tell 

Are verify'd on earth, and not in hell ; 
MV Tantalus hooks with a fearful eye, 

Or dreads th impending rock to cruſh him from on high ; 

No Tityus, torn by vultures, lies in hell, 

Nor could. the labs of his rank liver fell , h 5 

T that prodigious maſs, for their eternal meal, I 

But he's the Tityus, who, by love appreſi d, 

Or tyrant paſſion prering on his breaſt, 5 

And ever anxious thoughts, is robb'd of reſt. 

The Siſyphus is he, whom noiſe and ſtrife 

Seduce from all the ſoft retreats of life, 

To vex the government, diſturb the laws ; 

Drunk with the fumes of popular applauſe, 

He courts the giddy croud to make him great, 

And ſiueats and toils in vain, to mount the ſav reign ſeat. 
For ſtill to aim at pour, and flill to fail, 

Ever to ſirive, and never to prevail, 

hat is it but in reaſon's true account, 


To heave the ſtone againſt the riſing mount ? 


: will only add the reaſon from Euſtathius, why Tityus 
was fabled to be the ſon of the earth; it was from his 
being immerſed in worldly cares, and from his centring 
all his affections upon the earth, as if he had ſprung from 
it; this is alluded to by the expreſſion x61 pctvoy is barid a. 


Spondanus gives us another reaſon; Elara being preg- 


nant by Jupiter, he, to avoid the jealouſy of Juno, 

concealed her in a cavern of the earth, where Tityus be- 

ing born, is fabled to be the ſon of the earth: he adds, 

that the ſiction of his covering nine acres, aroſe from 
Vor. II. Aa 


U 
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Inceſſant gore the liver in his breaſt, 1 
Th' immortal liver grows, and gives th' immortal feaſt, 
For as o'er Panope's enamel'd plains 715 
Latona journey'd to the Pythian fanes, 
With haughty love th' audacious monſter ſtrove 
To force the goddeſs, and to rival Jove. 

There Tantalus along the Stygian bounds 
Pours out deep groans ; (with groans all hell reſounds) 
Ev'n in the circling floods refreſhment craves, 
And pines with thirſt amidſt a ſea of waves : 
When to the water he his lip applies, 
Back from his lip the treach'rous water flies. 
Above, beneath, around his hapleſs head, 725 
Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage ſpread ; 
There figs ſky-dy'd, a purple hue diſcloſe, 
Green looks the olive, the pomegranate glows, 
There dangling pears exalted ſcents unfold, 


And yellow apples ripen into gold; 750 


that ſpace of ground which was encloſed for his place 
of burial. Perhaps the ſtory of Tantalus was invented 
ſolely to paint the nature of a covetous perſon, who 
ſtarves amidſt plenty, like Tantalus in the midſt of wa- 


ter. Thus Horace applies it, Sat. 1. ver, 70. 


Tantalus a labris ſitiens fagiemtia captat 
| Fluming. quid rides? mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur. congeſtit undique ſaccis 


Indormis inhians, et tanquam parcere ſacris 
Ce 


q - 
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C The fruit he ſtrives to ſeize : but blaſts ariſe, 
ft. Toſs it on high, and whirl it to the ſkies. 
Is I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd ſurvey'd 
A mournful 'viſfion ! the Siſyphian ſhade ; 
With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, #735 
Up the high kill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 


J. 7 36. Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone.) 
Is) This is a very remarkable inſtance of the beauty of 
Homer's verſiſication; it is taken notice of by Euſtathi- 
us, but copiouſly explained by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, 
in his treatiſe of placing of words. 


Ada faralorra TiXpov dugoripyony, 
Hol A OXnpraTopurves tel Te roi To, 
Aaay ary d, ----- 


Here, ſays Dionyſius, we ſee in the choice and diſpoſi- 

tion of the words the fact which they deſcribe ; the 
weight of the ſtone, and the ſtriving to heave it up the 
mountain: to effect this, Homer clogs the verſe with 
ſpondees, or long ſyllables, and leaves the vowels open, 

as in Adv, and in dw Gb, which two words it is im- 
750 poſſible to pronounce without heſitation and difficulty 3 
the very words and ſyllables are heavy, and as it were 
make reſiſtance in the pronunciation, to expreſs the 
heavineſs of the ſtone, and the difficulty with which 
it is forced up the mountain. To give the Engliſh 
reader a faint image of the beauty of the original in the 
tranſlation, I have loaded the verſe with monoſyllabes, 
and theſe almoſt begin with aſpirates. 


Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone. ; 


Homer is no leſs happy in deſcribing the ruſhing down 
of the ſtone from the top of the mountain. 


725 


Abri {mira viderdt xuxivitero Adag avaidng. | 


| 
Is it not evident, continues Dionyſius, that the ſwift- g 
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The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and ſmokes along the ground. 

Again the reſtleſs orb his toil renews, 

Puſt mounts in clouds, and ſweat deſcends in dews. © 
Now I the ſtrength of Hercules behold, 741 

A tow'ring ſpectre of gigantic mold, 

A ſhadowy form ! for high in heav'n's abodes 


Himſelf reſides, a god among the gods; 


neſs of the verſe imitates the celerity of the ſtone in its 

deſcent ; nay, that the verſe runs with the greater ra- 

pidity? What is the cauſe of this? It is becauſe 
there is not one monoſyllable in the line, and but two 

diſſyllables, ten of the ſyllables are ſnort, and not one 
ſpondee in it, except one that could not be avoided at 
the concluſion of it; there is no hiatus or gape between 
ward and word, no vowels left open to retard the ce- 
lerity of it: the whole ſeems to be but one word, the 
ſyllables melt into one another, and flow away with the 
vtmolt rapidity in a torrent of dactyls. I was too ſen- 
ſible of the beauty of this not to endeavour to imitate 
it, though unſucceſsfully : I have therefore thrown it 
into the ſwiſtneſs of an Alexandrine, to make it of a 
more proportionable number of ſyllables with the Greek. 

I refer the reader for a fuller explication of theſe 
verſes to Dionyſius. 

*. 743. Hercules, a ſhadowy firm. ] This is the paf- 
ſage formerly referred to in theſe annotations, to prove 
that Hercules was in heaven, while his ſhade was in the 
infernal regions; a full evidence of the partition of the 
human compoſition into three parts: the body is buri- 
ed in the earth; the image, or ei4»x0,, deſcends into 
the regions of the departed ; and the ſoul, or the di. 
vine part of man, is received into heaven: thus the 
body of Hercules was conſumed in the flames, his image 
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There in the bright aſſemblies of the ſkies, 745 
The nectar quaffs, and Hebe crowns his joys. 

Here hovering ghoſts, like ſoul, his ſhade ſurround, 
And clang their pinions with terrific ſound ; 
Gloomy as night he ſtands, in a& to throw 


'Th' aerial arrow from the twanging bow. 750- 


Around his breaſt a wond'rous zone is rowl'd, 
Where woodland monſters grin in fretted gold, 


| There ſullen lions ſternly ſeem to roar, 


The bear to growl, to foam the tuſky boar, 

There war and havock and deſtruction ſtood, 755 
And vengeful murder red with human blood. 

Thus terribly adorn d the figures ſhine, 

Inimitably wrought with {kill divine. 


is in hell, and his foul in heaven. There is a bean- 
tiful moral couched in the fable of his being married to 
Hebe, or youth, after death; to imply, that a perpetu- 
al youth, or a reputation which never grows old, is the 
reward of thoſe heroes, who, like Hercules, employ 
their courage for the good of humankind. 

v. 758. Inimitably wrought with ſkill divine. ] This 
verſe is not without obſcurity; Euſtathius gives us ſe- 
veral interpretations of it. 


My Tix moauivcg, wh & AXAG Tr TEXYIOaTe: 


The negative n, by being repeated, ſeems to be redun- 
dant; and this, in a great meaſure, occaſions the dif- 
ficulty; but, in the Greek language, two negatives 
more ſtrongly deny; this being premiſed, we may read 
the verſe as if the former A were abſent, and then the 
meaning will be, He that made this zone, never made any: 
thing equal to it; as if we ſhould ſay, that Phidias who» 
made the ſtatue o Jupiter never made apy other ſtatue 
A 3 
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The mighty ghoſt advanc'd with awful look, 

And turning his grim viſage, ſternly ſpoke, 760 

O exercis'd in grief! by arts refin'd } 

O taught to bear the wronps of baſe mankind ! 

Such, ſuch was I! till toſt from care to care, 

While in your world I drew the vital air; 

Ev'n I who from the lord of thanders roſe, © 76; 


Bore toils and dangers, and a weight of woes; 


To a baſe monarch {till a flave conſin d, 
(The hardeſt bondage to a gen'rous mind I) 


like it; that is, he employed the whole power of his 
{kill upon it. Others underſtand the verſe as an execra- 
tion: Oh never, never may the hand that made it, make 
any thing again ſo terrible as this zone: and this will give 
ſome reaſon for the repetition of the negative particles. 
Dacier approves of this latter explication, and mora- 
lizes upon it: it proceeds, ſays ſhe, from a tender ſen- 
timent of humanity in Ulyſſes, who wiſhes that there 
may never more be occaſion for ſuch a defign, as the 
artiſt executed in this belt of Hercules: that there may 
be no more giants to conquer, no more monſters to 
tame, or no more human blood be ſhed. I wiſh that 
ſuch a pious and well - natured explication were to be 


drawn from the paſſage! But how is it poſſible that 


the artiſt, who made this zone, ſhould ever make an- 
other, when he had been in his grave ſome centuries ? 
(for fuch a diſtance there was between the days of 
Hercules and Ulyſſes;) and conſequently it would be 
impertinent to wiſh it, 1 have therefore followed the 
former interpretation, I will only add, that this belt 


of Hercules is the reverſe of the girdle of Venus; in 


that there is a collection of every thing that is ami- 
able, in this, a variety of horrors; but both ars maſter-· 
pieces in their kind. * an Len 
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Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way, 
And dragg d the three - mouth'd dog to upper day; 
Ev 'n hell I conquer'd, through the friendly aid 
Of Maia's offspring and the martial maid. 

Thus he, nor deign'd for our reply to ſtay, 
But turning ftalk'd with giant ſtrides away. 

Curious to view the kings of antient days, 773 
The mighty dead that live in endleſs praiſe, 
Reſoly'd I ſtand; and haply had ſurvey d 
The god-like Theſcus, and Perithous? ſhade; + 


v. 769. Down t theſe worlds I trad the diſmal way.] 
Nothing can be more artfully inſerted than the menti- 
on of this. deſcent of Hercules into the regions of the 
dead: Ulyſſes ſhews by it, at leaſt, that it was a vulgar 
opinion, and conſequently within the degrees of poeti- 
cal probability ; a poet being at liberty to follow com- 


mon fame: in particular, it could not fail of having a 


full effect upon his. Phacacian auditors, not only as it 
in ſome meaſure ſets him upon a level with Hercules, 
but as it is an example of a like undertaking with this 
which he has been relating, and therefore a probable 
method to gain their belief of it. Euſtathius. 
V. 777. —— And haply had ſurvey'd 
The god-like Theſeus ] 

— in his life of Theſeus, informs us, that this 
verſe has been thought not genuine; but added to the 
Odyfley in hanour of the Athenians by Piſiſtratus. 

The poet ſhews us, that he had ſtill a noble fund of 
invention, and had it in his power to open new ſcenes 
of wonder and entertainment ; but that this infernal 
epiſode might not be too long, he ſhifts the ſcene: 


the invention of the Gorgon, which terrifies him from 


a longer abode in theſe'realms of darkneſs, gives a pro- 
bable reaſon for his immediate return. Euſtathius in- 
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But ſwarms of ſpectres roſe from deepeſt hell, 
With bloodleſs viſage, and with hideous yel, 5790 
They ſcream, they ſhriek ; ſad groans and diſmal ſoungz 
Stun my ſcar'd ears, and pierce hell's utmoſt bounds, 
No more my heart the diſmal din ſuſtains, 

And my cold blood hangs ſhiv'ring in my veins ; 
Leſt Gorgon riſing from th' infernal lakes, 785 
With horrors arm'd, and curls of hiſſing fnakes, 
Should fix me, ſtiffen'd at the monſtrous ſight, 

A ſtony image, in eternal night ! 


forms us from Athenaeus, that Alexander the Mydian 
writes in his hiſtory of animals, that there really was a 
creature in Lybia, which the Nomades called a Gorgon; 
it reſembled a wild ram, or, as fome affirm, a calf; 
whoſe breath was of ſuch a poiſonous nature, as to 
kill all that approached it: in the ſame. region the Ca- 
toblepton is found, a creature like a bull, whoſe eyes 
are ſo fixed in the head as chiefly to took downward; 


Pliny calls it Catoblepas, lib. 8. cap. 21. which is like - 


wiſe ſuppoſed to kill with its eyes: the Gorgon, pro- 
ceeds Athenaeus, has its hair hanging over its eyes 
down from the forehead, of ſuch thickneſs that it ſcarce 


is able to remove it, to guide itſelf from danger; but 
it kills not by his breath, but with emanations darted 


from its eyes: the beaſt was well known in the time of 
Marius, for certain of his ſoldiers ſeeing: it, miſtook it 
for a wild ſheep, and purſued to take it ; but the hair 
being removed by the motion of its flying, it flew all 
upon whom it looked : at length the Nomades, who. 
knew the nature of the beaſt, deſtroyed it with darts 
at a diſtance, and carried it to the general Marins, 
Howſoever little truth there may be in this ſtory, it is a 
ſufficient ground for poetical fictions, and all the fables 


that are aſcribed to the Gorgon. 
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Strait from the direful coaſt to purer air 

1 ſpeed my flight, and to my mates repair, 790 
My mates aſcend the ſhip ; they ſtrike their oars ; 

The mountains leſſen, and retreat the ſhores ; 

Swift o'er the waves we fly ; the freſhning gales 

Sing through the ſhrouds, and ſtretch the ſwelling fails. 


V. 789. To purer air 
I ſpeed my flight —] 

It may not probably be unpleaſant to the reader, to ob- 
ſerve the manner how the two great poets Homer and 
Virgil cloſe the ſcene of their infernal adventures, by 
reſtoring their heroes to the earth. Ulyſſes returns by 
the ſame way he deſcended, of which we have a plain 
deſcription in the beginning of this book : Virgil takes 
a different method, he borrows his concluſion from an- 
other part of Homer; in which he deſcribes the two 
gates of ſleep; the one is ivory, the other of horn: 
through the ivory gate, iſſue falſhoods, through the gate 
of horn, truths: Virgil diſmiſſes Eneas through the 
gate of falſhood : now, what is this, but to inform us, 
that all that he relates is nothing but a dream, and that 
dream a falſhood ? I ſubmit it to the critics who are 
more diſpoſed to find fault thun I am, to determine 
whether Virgil ought to be cenſured for ſuch an acknow - 
legement, or praiſed for his ingenuity ? 
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The Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis. 


He relates, how er his return from the ſhades, he was 
ſent by Circe on his voyage, by the coaſt of the Sirens, 
and by the ſtreight of Scylla and Charybdis : the man- 
ner in which he eſcaped thoſe dangers : how being caſt 
on the iſland Trinacria, his companions deſtroyed the 
oxen of the ſun : the vengeance that followed ; how all 
periſhed by ſhipwreck except himſelf, who, ſwimming on 
the maſt of the ſhip, arrived on the iſland of Calypſo. 


With which his narration concludes. 


1 o'er the ro!ling ſurge the veſlel ſſies, 
Till from the waves th' Xzan hills ariſe. 


Here the gay Morn reſides in radiant bow'rs, 
Here keeps her revels with the dancing Hours; 


We are now drawing to a concluſion of the epiſodic 
narration of the Odyfley ; it may therefore not be un- 
entertaining to ſpeak ſomething concerning the nature 
of it, before we diſmiſs it. 

There are two ways of relating paſt ſubjects: the 
one, ſimply and methodically. by a plain rehearſal, and 
this is the province of hiſtory ; the other artificially, 
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Here Phoebus riſing in th' etherial way, 5 
Through heav'n's bright portals. pours the beamy day. 


where the author makes no appearance in perſon „ but 
introduces ſpeakers, and this is the practice of epic po- 
etry. By this method the poet brings upon the ſtage 
thoſe very perſons who performed the action he repre- 
ſents : he makes them ſpeak and act over again the 
words and actions they ſpoke or performed before, and 
in ſome ſort tranſports his auditors to the time when, 
and the places where, the action was done. This me- 
thod is of ſo great uſe, it prevents the poet from deli- 
vering his ſtory in a plain ſimple way. like an hiſto- 
rian, it makes the auditors witneſſes of it, and the acti- 
on diſcovers itſelf. Thus, for inſtance, it is not Ho- 
mer, but Ulyſſes who ſpeaks ; the poet is withdrawn, 
and the hero, whoſe ſtory we hear, is, as it were, raiſ- 
ed from the grave, and relates it in perſon to the audi- 
ence, Ariſtotle obſerves, that the epic poem ought to 
be dramatic, that is, active; Homer, ſays that author, 
ought to be eſpecially commended for being the only 
poet who knew exactly what to do; be ſpeaks little 
himſelf, but introduces ſome of his perſons, a man or 
a woman, a god or a goddeſs ; and this renders his 
poem active or dramatic. Narration is the very ſoul 
that animates the poem, it gives an opportunity to the 
poet to adorn it with different epiſodes; it has, as it 
were, the whole world for its ſtage, and gives him li- 
berty to ſearch through the creation for incidents or ad- 
ventures for the employment of his heroes. Thus, for 
inſtance, he was at liberty to aſcribe the ſeveral dan- 
gers of Scylla and Charibdis, of Polypheme and Anti- 
phates, to Ulyſſes, though that hero had been as un- 
acquainted with thoſe dangers, as Eneas was in reality 
with Dido; the choice of he epiſodes being not eſſen - 
tial, but arbitrary. 

In ſhort, it is from this epiſodic narration that the 
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At once-we fix our haulfers on the land, 
At once deſcend, and preſs the deſart ſand; 


poet could at all find room to place theſe epiſodes in 
the Odyſſey. Ariſtotle, I confeſs, bas ſet no preciſe 
limits to the time of the action, but the critics in gene- 
ral confine it to one campain ; at leaſt, they affirm this 
to be the molt perfect duration, accorning to the mo- 
del of the Iliad and Odyſſey. Now this epiſodic nar- 
ration gives the poet an opportunity to relate all that 
is contained in four books without breaking in upon 
the time of the action; for all that we read between the 
the eighth book and the thirteenth comprehends only 
the ſpace of one evening; namely, the evening of the 
thirty-third day. The poet inſerts all the adventures 
that happened to Ulyſſes in almoſt ten years from his 
departure from Troy, into the compaſs of one evening 


by way of narration, and ſo maintains the unity both of 


the time and action, 

I ſpeak not of the narration in general; concerning 
which the curious may conſult Boſſu, or Dryden's pre- 
face to the tranſlation of the Xneis. 

V. I. Thus ver the rolling ſurge——] The words 
in the original are Tera pfov Exeavoro, Which Strabo 
zudges to mean no more than a part of the ocean, for 
if it be otherwiſe underſtood, it will be a tautology 
and who would write that he went out of the ocean into 
the ocean, as it mult be rendered if T0rax3s be the ſame 
with 32>acoe in the next line? but it is perhaps better 
to underſtand the paſſage literally and plainly, only to 
denote the place from whence Ulyſſes returned from his 
infernal voyage; that is, from the extremity of the oce- 
an, Tt is uſual for the waves of the fea to bear vio- 
lently and rapidly upon ſome ſhores, the waters being 
pent up by the nearneſs of the land, and therefore form 


a current, or piov. So that the expreſſion means no 
Vor, Il, B b 
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There worn and waſted, loſe our cares in ſleep 
To the hoarſe murmurs of the rowling deep. 16 


more than Ulyſſes furmounted this current, and then 
gained the wide ocean, 

It is likewiſe evident from the beginning of this 
book, that Ulyſſes paſſed only one night in hell; for 
he arrived at the Cimmerians in one day, ſaw the viſi- 
ons of hell in the following nights and in the ſpace of 
the next day returned from the Cimmerians in the even- 
ing to Circe's iſland, as appears from his going to re- 
poſe immediately upon his landing. 

It may be further proved, that this was a nocturnal 
interview, from the nature of the magical incantations 
which were always performed by night; all ſacrifices 
were offered by night to the infernal powers, the of- 
fering itſelf was black, to repreſent the kingdom of 
darkneſs: thus alſo in other poets the moon is ſaid to 
turn pale at theſe magical rites, or, as Virgil ex- 
preſles it, 


Carmina vel coelo poſſunt deducere lunam. 


And indeed, as Euſtathius obſerves (from whom. this 
note is chiefly tranſlated) it would have been abſurd to 
have repreſented the realms of darkneſs n by the 
light of the day. 
V. 3. Here the gay morn reſides in radiant bow 18, 
Here keeps her revels ] 

This paſſage is full of obſcurity : for how is it poſſible 
to ſuppoſe this iſland of Circe to be the reſidence of the 
morning; that is, for the day to riſe immediately upon 
it, when it is known to lie in a weſtern ſituation ? 
Some have imagined that this is ſpoken ſolely with re- 
ſpe& to Ulyſſes, who returning from the ſhades, might 
properly ſay that he arrived at the place where the day 
reſides, that is, to a place enlightened by the ſun. O- 
thers underſtand it comparatively, with reſpe& to the 
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Soon as the morn reſtor'd the day, we pay'd 
Sepulchral honours to Elpenor's ſhade, 


Cimmerians, or rather to the realms of death, which 
Homer places in the weſt ; with regard to theſe, Xaea 
may be faid to lie in the eaſt, or in the poetical lan- 
guage, to be the reſidence of the morning. Beſides, 
the Circaean promontory is of an extraordinary altitude, 
and conſequently the beams at ſun-rifing may fall upon 
it; nay, it is ſaid to be illuſtrated by the ſun eyen by 
night. Others have conjectured, that what is here 
faid, implies no more than that Ulyſſes landed upon the 
eaſtern parts of the iſland ; and laſtly, others, not im- 
probably, refer the whole to the word ocean in the former 
line, and then the whole paſſage will be clear, and agree 
with the fable of the ſun's riſing and ſetting in the ocean. 
This is what Euſtathius remarks, who adds, that the 
antients underftood xo: not to ſignify dances, but xdper, 
the regions of the morning. I have tranſlated it in the 
former ſenſe, according to the conſent of moſt inter- 
preters: and I am perſuaded it is uſed to denote the 
pleaſure and gaity which the ſun reſtores to the whole 
creation, when diſpelling the melancholy darknefs, he 
reſtores light and gladneſs to the earth; which is inag- 
ed to us by the playing or dancing of the firſt beams of 
the ſun; or rather of Aurora, who properly may be 
faid to dance, being a goddeſs. Dacier renders xo», 
dances ; but judges that Homer here follows a fabulous 
geography, and that as he tranſported the Cimmerians 
with all their darkneſs from the Boſphorus to Campa- 
nia; ſo likewiſe he now removes aea with all its light 
from Cholchis into Italy: and therefore the poet gives 
the properties and fituation to the iſland of Circe, which 
are only true of the eaſtern Cholchis. 

It is very evident, continues ſhe, that Homer was 
perfectly acquainted with the Phoenician ſtory ; he tells 
us that Elpenor was buried upon the promontory on 
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Now by the axe the ruſhing foreſt bends, 

And the huge pyle along the ſhore aſcends. 

Around we ſtand a melancholy train, 15 
And a loud groan re- echoes from the main. 

Fierce o er the Pyre, by fanning breezes ſpread, 

The hungry flame devours the ſilent dead. 


the ſea-ſhores, and that it was called by his name, El- 
. Now the Phoenicians, who endeavoured to 
natoralize all names in their own language, affirmed, 
according to Bochart, that this promontory was not ſo 
called from Elpenor, but from their word hi/b1nor, 
which ſignifies, ubi albeſcit lux matutina ; that is, where 
the dawning of the day begins to appear. This promon- 
tory being of great height, the rays of the morning 
might fall upon it; and this tradition might furniſh 
Homer with his fiction of the bowers, and dances of it. 
What may ſeem to confirm Dacier's opinion of the 
tranſportation of Cholchis into Italy, is the immediate 
mention the poet makes of Jaſon, and Factes king 
of Cholchis: befides the antients believed Phaſis, a ri- 
ver of Cholchis, to be the bounds of the habitable ori- 
ental world: and Xaea being the capital of it, lying 
upon the Phaſis, it might very rationally be miſtaken 
for the place where the fun roſe; thus Mimnermus 
writes, 
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That is, © the city of Metes, where the rays of the ſun 
« appear in a bed of gold, above the margin of the 
« ocean, where the divine Jafon arrived.“ This is an 
evidence that the poet was well acquainted with anti- 
quity, and that, as Strabo judges, his aſtoniſhing ſicti- 
ons have truth for their foundation, 
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A riſing tomb, the ſilent dead to grace, 

Faſt by the rorings of the main we place; 20 
The riſing tomb a lofty colunm bore, 

And high above it roſe the tapering oar. 

Mean - time the * Goddeſs our return ſurveyd 
From the pale ghoſts, and hell's tremendous ſhade. 
Swift ſhe deſcends: a train of nymphs divine 25 
Bear the rich viands and the generous wine: 

In act to ſpeak the | Pow'r of magic ſtands, 
And graceful thus accoſts the k{tning bands, 

O ſons of woe! decreed by adverſe fates 
Alive to paſs through hell's eternal gates 30 
All, ſoon or late, are doom'd that path to tread; 
More wretched you l twice number d with the dead 1 
This day adjourn your cares; exalt your ſouls, 
Indulge the taſte, and drain the ſparkling bowls: 

And when the morn unveils her ſaffron ray, 35 
Spread your broad fails, and plow the liquid way: 
Lo I this night, your faithfal guide, explain 

Your woes by land, your dangers on the main. 

The goddeſs fpoke ;, in feaſts we waſte the day, 
Till Phoebus downward plung'd his-burning ray; 40 
Then fable night aſcends, and balmy reſt 
Seals ev'ry eye, and calms the troubled breaſt, 

Then curious ſhe commands me to relate 
The dreadful ſcenes of Pluto's dreary ſtate; 


, Circe. Ciree. 
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She ſat in ſilence while the tale I tell, 46 
Fhe wond'rous viſions, and the laws of hell, 

Then thus: The lot of man the gods diſpoſe; 
Theſe ills are paſt; now hear thy future woes. 
O prince attend! ſome fav'ring pow'r be kind, 
And print th? important ſtory on thy mind 4 5D 
Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plow the ſeas; 
Their ſong is death, and makes deſtruction pleaſe. 


V. 51. Next, where the Sirens dwell ] The 
eritics have greatly laboured to explain what was the 
foundation of this fiction of the Sirens, We are told 
by ſome, that the Sirens were queens of certain ſmall 
Hands, named Sirenuſae, that lie near Capreae in Italy, 
and chiefly inhabited the promontory of Minerva, up- 
on the top of which that goddeſs had a temple, as ſome 
affirm, built by Ulyſſes, according to this verſe of 

eneca, Epiſt. 77. 
Alta procelloſo ſpeculatur vertice Pallas. 


Here, there was a renowned academy in the reign of 
the Sirens, famous for eloquence and the liberal ſciences, 
which gave occaſion for the invention of this fable of 
the ſweetneſs of the voice, and attracting ſongs of the 
Sirens. But why then are they fabled to be deſtroyers, 
and painted in ſuch dreadful colours? We are told, 
that at laſt the ſtudents abuſed their knowlege, to the 
colouring of wrong, the corruption of manners, and 
ſubverſion of government; that is, in the language of 
poety, they were feigned to be transformed into mon- 
ſters, and, with their muſic, to have enticed paſſen- 
gers to their ruin, who there conſumed their patrimo- 
nies, and poiſoned their virtues with riot und effemi- 
nacy. The place is now called Maſſa, In the days of 
Homer the Sirens were fabled to be two only in number, 


as appears from his ſpeaking of them in the dual, as 
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Unbleſt the man, whom muſic wins to ſtay 

Nigh the curſt ſhore, and liſten to the lay; 

No more that wretch ſhall view the joys of life, 55 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife ! 

In verdant meads they ſport, and wide around 

Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground; 


ox a Ecipnvoiiv, vaoov Euupnroriy; their names, adds Euſta- 
thius, were Thelxiepaea, and Aglaopheme. Other 
writers, in particular Lycophron, mention three Sirens, 
Ligaea, Parthenope, and Leucoſia. Some are of opi- 
nion, continues the ſame author, that they were 
Jaxrelag x iraipidas; that is, ſinging women and harlots, 
who, by the ſweetneſs of their voices, drew the un- 
wary to ruin their health and fortune. Others tell us 
of a certain bay contracted within winding ſtreights 
and broken cliffs, which, by the ſinging of the winds, 
and beating of the waters, returns.a delightful harmo- 
ny; that allures the paſſenger to approach, who is 
immediately thrown againſt the rocks, and ſwallowed 
up by the violent eddies. 

But others underſtand the whole paſſage allegorical- 
ly, or as a fable containing an excellent moral, to ſhew 
that if we ſuffer ourſelves to be too much allured by 
the pleaſures of an idle life, the end will be deſtruction: 
thus Horace moralizes it ; 


Vitanda efl et Siren 
Def — —— 


But the fable may be applied to all pleaſures in general, 
which, if too eagerly purſued, betray the uncautious 
into ruinz while wiſe men, like Ulyſſes, making uſe 
of their reaſon, ſtop their ears againſt their inſinuations. 
. Around 
Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground. ] 
There is a great ſimilitude between this paſſage and the 
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The ground polluted floates with human gore, 

And human carnage taints the dreadful ſhore. 60 

Fly ſwift the dang'rous coaſt; let ev'ry ear 

Be ſtop'd againſt the ſong ! tis death to hear! 

Firm to the maſt with chains thyſelf be bound, 

Nor truſt thy virtue to th* enchanting ſound, 

If mad with tranſport, freedom thou demand, 65 

Be every fetter ſtrain'd, and added band to band. 
Theſe ſeas o'erpaſs'd, be wiſe? but I refrain 

To mark diſtin& thy voyage o'er the main : 

New horrors riſe ! let prudence be thy guide, 

And guard thy various paſſage through the tide. 70 
High o'er the main two rocks exalt their brow, 

The boiling billows thund'ring roll below ; 


words of Solomon in the Proverbs, where there is a 
moſt beautiful deſcription of an harlot, in the eighth. 
and ninth chapters. | 

I beheld among the ſimple ones, I diſterned among the 
youths, a young man void of underſtanding ; and behold" 
there met him a woman with the attire of” an harlot, and 
fubtle of heart, etc, With her mach fair ſpeech ſhe cauſ* 
ed him to yield, ſhe forced him with the flattering of her 
tips; he goeth after her ſtraightway, as an ox goeth i 
the laughter, bat he kneweth not that the dead are there, 
and her gueſts are in the depths of hell. | 

This may ſerve for a comment upon Homer, and it 
is an inſtance, that without any violence the nature of 
harlots may be concealed under the fables of the Sirens. 

. 71. High ver the main two. rocks ——] There 
is undoubtedly a great amplification in the deſcription 
of Scylla and Charybdis ; it may not therefore be un- 
neceſſary to lay before the reader, what is truth and 
what fiction. 
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Thucydides, lib. 4. thus deſcribes-it. © This ſtreight 
ce is the ſea that flows between Rhegium and Meſſene, 

& where at the narroweſt diſtance, Sicily is divided 
© from the continent; and this is that part of the ſex 
& which Ulyſſes is faid to have paſſed, and it is called 
© Charybdis: this ſea, by reaſon of the ſtreights, and 
the concourſe of the Tyrrhene and Sicilian ſeas 
6e breaking violently into it, and there raiſing great 
«© commotions, is with good reaſon called xax:+5, or 
« geſtructive. Charybdis ſtands on the coaſt of Si- 
cily ; Scylla on the coalt of Italy. 

Mr. Sandys examined theſe rocks and ſeas with a 
particular view to the deſeriptions of the poets: ſpeak- 


ing of Charybdis, he writes, When the winds begin 


* to ruffle, eſpecially from the ſouth, it forthwith runs 
round with violent eddies, ſo that many veſſels miſ- 
carry by it. The ſtream through the ſtreight runs 
toward the Ionian, and part of it ſets into the ha- 
ven, which turning: about, and meeting with other 
ſtreams, makes ſo violent an encounter, that ſhips are 
glad to prevent the danger by coming to an anchor. 
& Scylla, adds he, is ſeated in the midit of a bay, up- 
on the neck of a narrow mountain, which thruſls 
« itſelf into the ſea, having at the uppermoſt end, a 
« ſteep high rock, 10 celebrated by the poets, and hy- 
© perbolically deſcribed by Homer as unacceſſible. The 
fables are indeed well fitted to the place, there being 
divers little ſharp rocks at the foot of the greater: 
© Theſe are the dogs that are ſaid to bark there, the 
waters by their repercuſſion from them make a noiſe 
like the barking of dogs; and the reaſon why Scylla 
“ is faid to devour the fiſhes, as Homer expreſſes it. 


Mben flung with hunger ſhe embroils the flood, 
The ſea-dog and the dolphin are her food ; 
She makes the huge leviathan her prey, 

And all the monſters of the wat'ry way. 


Ihe reaſon of this is, becauſe theſe rocks are fre- 
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4c quented by lamprons, and greater fiſhes, that de- 
« your the bodies of the drowned. But Scylla is now 
&« without danger, the current not ſetting upon it; 
and I much wonder at the proverb, 


Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charibdim, 


« when they ſtand twelve miles diſtant : I rather con- 
« jecture, adds he, that there has been more than one 
« Charybdis, occaſioned by the recoiling ſtreams : as 
« one there is between the ſouth end of this bay of 
« Scylla, and the oppoſite point of Sicily; there the 
« waves juſtling make a violent eddy, which, when 
* the winds are rough, more than threaten deſtruction 
* to ſhips, as I have heard from the Scyllians, when 
M ſeeking perhaps to avoid the then more impetuous 
« turning, they have been driven by weather upon the 
not far diſtant Scylla. 

Strabo, as Euſtathius remarks, ſpeaking of the Leone 
tines, ſays, that they were an unhaſpitable people, Cy- 
clopeans and Laeſtrigons : and adds, that Scylla and 
Charybdis were inhabited by robbers and murderers, 
From the terrible ſituation of thoſe rocks, and the mur- 
ders and depredations of the robbers, theſe fictions 
Might ariſe : they might murder ſix of the companions 
of Ulyſſes, and throw them into the fea from Scylla, 
which may be expreſſed in their being faid to * ſwal- 
lowed up by that monſter. 

Bochart judges. the names of Seylla and Charibdis 
are of Phoenician extract, the one derived from Sool, 
which ſignifies % and ruin; the other from Ghorobdam, 
which implies the aby/5 of deſtruction. 

It is highly probable that theſe rocks were more dan- 
gerous formerly than at theſe times, the violence of the 
waters may not only have enlarged their channel by 
time, but by throwing up banks and fands have divert» 
ed their courſe from bearing upon theſe rocks with the 
fame violence as antiently; add to this, that men by 
art may have contributed to render theſe ſeas more ſafe, 
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Through the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders move, 
Hence nam'd Erratic by the gods above. 

No bird of air, no dove of ſwifteſt wing 75 
That bears Ambroſia to th' aetherial king, 


being places of great reſort and navigation. Beſides, 
the unſkilfulneſs. of the antients in ſea affairs, and the 
ſmallneſs and form of their veſſels, might render thoſe 
ſeas very dangerous to them, which are ſafe to mo- 
dern navigators. 

v. 74. Hence nam'd Erratic ] Tt will recon- 
cile the reader in ſome meaſure to the boldneſs of theſe 
fictions, if he conſiders that Homer, to render his poe- 
try more marvellous, joins what has been related of 
the Symplegades, to the deſcription of Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis: ſuch a fiction of the juſtling of theſe rocks 
could not be ſhocking to the ears of the antients, who 
had before heard of the ſame property in the Symple- 
gades. The whole fable is perhaps grounded upon ap- 
pearance: navigators looking upon theſe rocks at a di- 
ſtance, might in different views, according to the poſi - 
tion of the ſhip, ſometimes ſee them in a direct line, 
and then they would appear to join, and after they had 
paſſed a little further they might look upon them ob- 
liquely, and then they would be diſcovered to be at 
ſome diſtance; and this might give occaſion to the fa- 
ble of their meeting and recoiling alternately. Strabo 
agrees, that Homer borrowed his deſcription of Scylla 
and Charybdis from the Symplegades; Homer, ſays he, 
deſcribes theſe like the Cyanean rocks ; he continually 
lays the foundation of his fables upon ſome well known 
biſtory : thus he feigns theſe rocks to be full of dan- 
ders and horrors, according to the relations of the Cya- 
nean, which, from their juſtling, are called Symplegades. 

Y. 75. No dove of ſuiſteſt wing, 


That bears Ambroſia to th' aetherial king. ] 
What might give Homer this notion, might be what 1s 
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4c quented by lamprons, and greater fiſhes, that de- 
% your the bodies of the drowned. But Scylla is now 

“ without danger, the current not ſetting upon it; 
and I much wonder at the proverb, 


Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charibdim, 


% when they ſtand twelve miles diſtant : I rather con- 
« jecture, adds he, that there has been more than one 
« Charybdis, occaſioned by the recoiling ſtreams : as 
one there is between the ſouth end of this bay of 
« Scylla, and the oppoſite point of Sicily; there the 
% waves juſtling make a violent eddy, which, when 
the winds are rough, more than threaten deſtruction 
* to ſhips, as I have heard from the Scyllians, when 
« ſeeking perhaps to avoid the then more impetuons 
* turning, they have been driven by weather upon the 
not far diſtant Scylla. 
Strabo, as Euſtathius remarks, ſpeaking of the Leon» 
tines, ſays, that they were an unhoſpitable people, Cy- 
clopeans and Laeſtrigons : and adds, that Scylla and 
Charybdis were inhabited by robbers and murderers, 
From the terrible ſituation of thoſe rocks, and the mur- 
ders and depredations of the robbers, theſe fiftions 
might ariſe : they might murder ſix of the companions 
of Ulyſſes, and throw them into the fea from Scylla, 
which may be expreſſed in their being ſaid to be ſwal- 
lowed up by that monſter. 

Bochart judges the names of Seylla and Charibdis 
are of Phoenician extract, the one derived from Sol, 
which ſignifies % and ruin; the other from Chorobdam, 
which implies the aby/5 of deſtruction. 

It is highly probable that theſe rocks were more dan- 
gerous formerly than at theſe times, the violence of the 
waters may not only have enlarged their channel by 
time, but by throwing up banks and ſands have divert- 
ed their courſe from bearing upon theſe rocks with the 
ſame violence as antiently ; add to this, that men by 
art may have contributed to render theſe ſeas more fate, 
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Through the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders move, 
Hence nam'd Erratic by the gods above. 

No bird of air, no dove of ſwifteſt wing 75 
That bears Ambroſia to th' aetherial king, 


being places of great reſort and navigation. Beſides, 
the unſkilfulneſs. of the antients in ſea affairs, and the 
ſmallneſs and form of their veſſels, might render thoſe 
ſeas very dangerous to them, which are ſafe to mo- 
dern navigators. 

V. 74. Hence nam'd Erratic ] Tt will recon- 
cile the reader in ſome meaſure to the boldneſs of theſe 
fictions, if he conſiders that Homer, to render his poe- 
try more marvellous, joins what has been related of 
the Symplegades, to the deſcription of Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis: ſuch a fiction of the juſtling of theſe rocks 
could not be ſhocking to the ears of the antients, who 
had before heard of the ſame property in the Symple- 
gades. The whole fable is perhaps grounded upon ap- 
pearance: navigators looking upon theſe rocks at a di- 
ſtance, might in different views, according to the poſi- 
tion of the ſhip, ſometimes ſee them in a direct line, 
and then they would appear to join, and after they had 
paſſed a little further they might look upon them ob- 
liquely, and then they would be diſcovered to be at 
ſome diſtance ; and this might give occaſion to the fa- 
ble of their meeting and recoiling alternately, Strabo 
agrees, that Homer borrowed his deſcription of Scylla 
and Charybdis from the Symplegades; Homer, ſays he, 
deſcribes theſe like the Cyanean rocks ; he continually 
Jays the foundation of his fables upon ſome well known 
biſtory : thus he feigns theſe rocks to be full of dan- 
ders and horrors, according to the relations of the Cya- 
nean, which, from their juſtling, are called Symplegades, 

V. 75. No dove of fwifteſt wing, 
That bears Ambroſia to th' aetherial king. ] 
What might give Homer this notion, might be what is 
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Shuns the dire rocks: in vain ſhe cuts the ſkies, 

The dire rocks meet, and cruſh her as the flies; 

Not the fleet bark, when proſp'rons breezes play, 
Plows o'er that roring ſurge its deſperate way; 80 
O'erwhelm'd it ſinks: while round a ſmoke expires, 
And the waves flaſhing ſeem to burn with fires. 

Scarce the fam'd Argo paſs'd theſe raging floods, 

The ſacred Argo, fil'd with demigods ! 

Ev'n ſhe had ſunk, but Jove's imperial bride 85 
Wing d her fleet ſail, and puſh'd her o'er the tide. 


related of the Symplegades. Phineus being aſked, by 
Jaſon, if he could paſs thoſe rocks with ſafety, he deſires 
to know how ſwift the veſſel was; Jaſon anſwers, as 
fwift as a dove; then, ſaid Phineus, ſend a dove be- 
tween the rocks, and if ſhe eſcapes, you may paſs in 
fafety : Jaſon complies, and the pigeon, in her paſſage, 
loſt only her tail; that hero immediately ſets fail, and 
eſcapes with the loſs only of his rudder : this ſtory be- 
ing reported of the Symplegades, might give Homer the 
hint of applying the cruſhing of the doves to Scylla and 
Charybdis. You may find in Euſtathius ſeveral far- 
fetched notions upon this paſſage, but I ſhall paſs them 
- overin ſilence, Longinus blames it, and I have ventured 
in the tranſlation to omit that particular which occaſi- 
oned his cenſure, 


Y. 85. 


Jove's imperial bride 
Wing'd her fleet ſail ] 
A poet ſhould endeavour to raiſe his images and expreſſi- 


ons, as far as poſſible above meanneſs and vulgarity : - 


in this reſpe& no poet was ever more happy than Ho- 
mer: this place is an inſtance of it; it means no more 
than that while Jaſon made his voyage, he had favour- 
able winds and ſerene air, As Juno is frequently uſed 


in Hom 
wind to 
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High in the air the rock its ſummit ſhrouds, 
In brooding tempeſts, and in rovling clouds ; 


Loud ſtorms around and miſts eternal riſe, 


Beat its bleak brow, and intercept the ſkies, 90 
When all the broad expanſion bright with day 

Glows with th' autumnal or the ſummer ray, 

The ſummer and the autumn glows in vain, 

The ſky for ever lours, for ever clouds remain. 
Impervious to the ſtep of man it ſtands, 95 
Tho' born by twenty feet, tho' arm'd with twenty hands; 
Smooth as the poliſh of the mirrour riſe 

The ſlippery ſides, and ſhoot into the ſkies, 

Full in the centre of this rock diſplay'd, 

A yawning cavern caſts a dreadful ſhade : 100 
Nor the fleet arrow from the twanging bow, 

Sent with full force, could reach the depth below. 
Wide to the welt the horrid gulph extends, 

And the dire paſſage down to hell deſcends. 

O fly the dreadful fight ! expand thy fails, 105 
Ply the ſtrong oar, and catch the nimble pales ; 

Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes, 
Tremendous peſt ! abhorr'd by man and gods ! 


in Homer to denote the air, he aſceibes the proſperous 
wind to that goddeſs, who prelides over the air: thus 
in poetry, Juno 
Wing'd her fleet ſail, and puſb'd her ver the tide, 
Euſtathius. 
V. tog. And the dire paſſuge down to hell deſcents.] 
Homer means by hell, the regions of death, and uſes 
Vor. II. Cc 
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Hideous her voice, and with leſs terrors roar 

The whelps of lions in the midnight hour. 110 
Twelve feet deform'd and foul the fiend diſpreads ; 

Six horrid necks ſhe rears, and fix terrific heads; 


it to teach us that there is no paſſing by this rock with- 
out deſtruction, or in Homer's words, it is a ſure paſ- 
fage into the kingdom of death. Euſtathius. 
y. 1 With leſi terrors roar 
The whelps of lions ] 

The words in the original are, oxUxaxos veoyiarg, Which, 
in the proper and immediate ſenſe, do not confine it to 
the whelps of a lion, but to whelps in general, and per- 
haps chiefly of the canine kind: veoy:xy Euſtathius in- 
terprets vor yiuguevov, Or newly whelped, and in the lat- 
ter ſenſe the paſſage is underſtood by that author; for 
ke writes, gor UNA GALYn, Exyaan If Eye xAKOV 3 that 
is, the voice of a whelp is low, but Scylla is deſcribed as an 
huge monſter ; and the poet uſes it as we do this expreſſi- 
on; The voice of a wicked man is ſoft, but his deeds are 
miſchievous and abominable. Thave adventured to tranſlate 
the words in the other ſenſe, after molt interpreters, 
for Homer expreſſes the voice of Scylla by Av xcxanuia, 
or uttering @ dreadful noiſe: now, what he calls her 
voice, is nothing but the roring of the waves in ſtorms 
when they beat againſt that rock ; and this being very 
loud, is better repreſented by the roring of a lion, 
than the complaining of a young whelp. Chapman 
follows Euſtathius. 


For here the whuling Scylle ftrouds her face, 
That breathes a voice, at all parts, ns more baſe 
Than are a newly-kitten'd kittling's cries. 


Which is really burleſque enough. Dacier renders the 
words by rugiſſement d'un jeune lion, or the rorings of a 
goung lion. 
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Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth ; 

Iggy they ſtand, the gaping den of death: 

Her parts obſcene the raging biitows hide; 115 

Her boſom terribly o erlooks the tide. 

When ſtung with hunger ſhe embroils the flood, 

The fea-dog and the dolphin are her food; 

She makes the huge leviathan her prey, 

And all the monſters of the wat'ry way; 120 

The ſwifteſt racer of the azure plain | 

Here fills her fails and ſpreads her oars in vain ; 

Fell Scylla riſes, in her fury roars, 

At once ſix mouths expands, at once ſix men devours. 
Cloſe by, a rock of leſs enormous height 125 

Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dang'rous ſtreight; 

Full on its crown a fig's green branches riſe, 

And ſhoot a leafy foreſt to the ſkies ; 


y. 118. The ſea-· dig and the dolphin are her food. ] 
Polybius (as Strabo remarks) contends, that Homer, in 
all his fictions, alludes to the cuſtoms of antiquity : for 
inſtance, Scylla was a famous fiſhery for taking ſuch 
fiſhes as Homer mentions : this was the manner of 
taking the ſea-dog ; ſeveral ſmall boats went out only 
with two men in each, the one rowed, the other ſtood 
with his inſtrament ready to ſtrike the fiſh ; all the 
boats had one ſpeculator in common, to give notice 
when the filh approached, which uſually ſwum with 
more than half of the body above water : Ulyſles is 
this ſpeculator, who ſtands armed with his ſpear ; and 
it is probable, adds Polybius, that Homer thought Ulyſſes 
re?lly vifitedScylla, ſince he aſeribes to Scylla that man- 
ner of fiſhing which is really practiſed by the 2 

v. 127. Full on its crown a fig's green branchei riſe. J 

Cc 2 
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Beneath, Charybdis holds her boiſt'rous reign 

Midſt roring whirlpools, and abſorbs the main, 130 
Thrice in her gulphs the boiling ſeas ſubſide, 

Thrice in dice thunders ſhe refunds the tide. 


Theſe particularities, which ſeem of no conſequence, have 
a very good effe in poetry, as they give the relation 
an air of truth and probability. For, what can induce 
a poet to mention ſuch a tree, if the tree were not there 
in reality? Neither is this fig-tree defcribed in vain, 
it is the means of preſerving the life of Ulyſſes in the 
ſequel of the ſtory. The poet deſcribes the fig-tree 
loaded with leaves; even this circumſtance is of uſe, 
for the branches would then bend downward to the ſea 
by their weight, and be reached by Ulyſſes more eaſily. 
It ſhews likewiſe, that this ſhipwreck was not in winter, 
for then the branches are naked. Euſtathius. 

Dacier gathers from hence, that the ſeaſon was au- 
tumn, meaning the time when Ulyſſes arrived among 
the Phaeacians; but this is a miſtake, for he was caſt 
vpon the Ogygian coaſt by this ſtorm, and there re- 
mained with Calypſa many years. The branch with 
which Ulyſſes girds his loins in the ſixth book is de- 
ſcribed with leaves, and that is indeed a full proof that 


he was thrown upont he Phaeacian ſhores before the ſea» | 


ſon in which trees ſhed their leaves, and probably in 
the autumn. 
v. 131. Thrice in her gulplu the boiling ſeas ſubſide, 
Thrice in dire thunders ſhe refunds the tide.] 
Strabo quotes this paſſage to prove, that Homer under- 
ſtood the flux and reflux of the ocean. An inſtance, 
4 ſays he, of the care that poet took to inform himſelf 
« in all things, is what he writes concerning the tides, 
© for he calls the reflux H or the revolution of the 
c waters he tells us, that Scylla (it ſhould be Charyb- 
« dis) thrice ſwallows, and thrice refunds the waves; 
« this muſt be underſtood of regular tides.” There are 
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Oh if thy veſſel plow the direful waves 
When ſeas retreating roar within her caves, 
Ye periſh all ! though he who rules the main 135 
Lend his ſtrong aid, his aid he lends in vain. 
Ah ſhun the horrid gulph ! by Scylla fly, 
"Tis better ſix to loſe, than all to die. 

then: O nymph propitious to my pray'r, 
Goddeſs divine, my guardian pow'r declare, 140 
Is the foub ſiend from human vengeance freed? 
Or if I rife in arms, can Scylla bleed? 

Then ſhe : O worn by toils, oh broke in fight,. 
Still are new toils and war thy dear delight? 
Will, martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 145. 
And never, never be to heav'n reſign'd : 
How vain thy efforts to avenge the wrong? 
Deathleſs the peſt !. impenetrably ſtrong ! 


indeed but two tides in a day, but this is the error of the 
librarians, who put 7pis for Ji. Euſtathius ſolves the 
exprelhon of the three tides differently, it ought to be 
underſtood of the x9 @:po;, or the ſpace of the night: 
and day, and then there will be a regular flux and re- 
flux thrice in that time, or every eight hours periodi- 
cally. | 
V. 142. Or if T riſe. in arm, can. Scyila bleed? ] 

This ſhort queſtion . excellently. declares the undaunted/ 
ſpirit of this hero.; Circe lays before him the moſt af: 
frighting danger; Ulyſles immediately offers to encoun- 
ter it, to revenge the death of his friends, and the poet- 


*artfuly at the ſame time makes their goc des launch out 


into the praiſe of his intrepidity; a judicious methods 
to exalt. che character of his hero. Dacier. 
C.c'3 
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306 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XII. 
Furious and fell, tremendous to behold ! 
Ev'n with a look ſhe withers all the bold ! 150 
She mocks the weak attempts of human might; 

O fly her rage ! thy conqueſt is thy flight. 
| If but to ſeize thy arms thou make delay, 
Again the Fury vindicates her prey, 
Her ſix mouths yawn, and fix are ſnatch'd away. 
From her foul womb Crataeis gave to air 156 
This dreadful peſt ! to her direct thy pray r, 
To curb the monſter in her dire abodes, 
And guard thee through the tumult of the floods. 
Thence to Trinacria's ſhore you bend your way, 160 
Where graze thy herds, illuſtrious ſource of day 


V. 156. : 


Crataeis gave to gir 
This dreadful peſt — ] 

It is not evident who this Crataeis is whom the poet 
makes the mother of Scylla : Euſtathius informs us 
that it is Hecate, a goddeſs very properly recommended 
by Circe ; ſhe, like Circe, being the preſident over ſor- 
ceries and enchantments, But why ſhould ſhe be ſaid 
to be the mother of Scylla ? Dacier imagines that Ho- 
mer ſpeaks aenigmatically, and intends to teach us 
that theſe monſters are merely the creation or offspring 
of magic, or poetry. 

V. 161. Where graze thy herds J This fiction 
concerning the immortal herds of Apollo, is bold, but 
ſounded upon truth and reality. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that in antient times whole herds of cattle 
were conſecrated to the gods, and were therefore ſacred 
and inviolable: theſe being always of a fixed number, 
neither more nor leſs than at the firſt conſecration, the 
poet feiꝑns that they never bred or increaſed : and be- 


ing conſtantly ſupplied upon any vacancy, they were 
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Sev'n herds, ſev'n flocks enrich the ſacred plains, 
Each herd, each flock full fifty heads contains; 

The wond'rous kind a length of age ſurvey, 

By breed increaſe not, nor by death decay. 165 
Two fiſter goddeſſes poſſeſs the plain, . 

The conſtant guardians of the woolly train; 

Lampetie fair, and Phaethuſa young, 

From Phoebus and the bright Neaera ſprung : 

Here watchful o'er the flocks, in ſhady bow'rs 170 
And flow'ry meads they waſte the joyous hours. 

Rob not the god ! and ſo propitious gales 

Attend thy voyage, and impell thy fails ; 

But if thy impious hands the flocks deſtroy, 

The gods, the gods avenge it, and ye die! | 1735 


Tis thine alone (thy friends and navy loſt) 


Through tedious toils to view thy native coaſt, 


fabled to be immortal, or never to decay ; (for the 
fame cauſe one of the moſt famous legions of antiquity 
was called immortal.) Euſtathius informs us, that 
they were labouring oxen employed in tillage, and 
it was eſteemed a particular prophanation to deſtroy a 
labouring ox, it was criminal to eat of it, nay, it was 
forbid to be offered even in ſacrifices to the gods; and 
a crime puniſhable with death by the laws of Solon: 
ſo that the moral intended by Homer, in this fable of 
the violation of the herds of Apollo, is, that in our ut- 
molt neceſſity we ought not to offend the gods. As to 
the flocks of ſheep, Herodotus informs us, that in Apot- 
Jonia along the Ionian gulph, flocks of ſheep were con- 
ſecrated to that deity, and were therefore inviolable. 
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She ceas d: and now aroſe the morning ray; 

Swift to-her dome the goddeſs held her way. 

Then to my mates I meaſur'd back the plain,, 186 

Climb'd the talk bark, and ruſh'd into the main ;. 

Then bending to the ſtroke, their oars they drew 

To their broad breaſts, and ſwift the galley flew, 

Up ſprung a briſker breeze; with freſhning gales - 

The friendly goddeſs ſtretch'd. the ſwelling fails; 18g 

We drop our oars ; at caſe the pilot guides; 

The veſſel light along the level glides, 

When riſing ſad and flow, with penſive look, 

Thus to the melancholy train I ſpoke ; | 
O friends, oh ever partners of my. woes, 190 

Attend while I what heav'n ſoredooms diſcloſe,. 


v. 179. Swift to her dime the goddefſ} held her way.] 
It is very judicious in the poet not to amuſe us with 
repeating the compliments that paſſed bet ween theſe two 
lovers at parting: the commerce Ulyſſes held with 
Circe was. ſo far from. contributing to the end of the 
Odyſſey, that it was one of the greateſt” impediments to 
it; and thereſore Homer diſmiſſes that ſubject in a few 
words, and paſſes on directly to the great ſufferings 
and adventures of his hero, which are eſſential to the 
poem. But it may not be unneceſſary to obſerve how 
artfully the paet connects this epiſode of Circe iin 
the thread of it; he makes even the goddeſs, who de · 
tains him fram bis country, contribute to his return 
thither, by the advice ſhe gives him how to eſcape tlie 
dangers of the ocean, and how to behave in the difficult 
emergencies of his voyages : it is true, ſhe detains him 
out of fondneſs, but yet this very fondneſs is of uſe to 
him, ſince it makes a goddeſs his;inſtruQor, and, as i 
were, a guide to his country. 
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Hear all ! fate hangs o'er all ! on you it lies 
To live, or periſh ! to be fafe, be wiſe! 
In flow'ry meads the ſportive Sirens play, 
Touch the ſoft lyre, and tune the vocal lay ; 195 
Me, me alone, with fetters firmly bound, 
The gods allow to hear the dangerous ſound, 
Hear and obey : if freedom I demand, 
Be ev'ry fetter ſtrain'd, be added band to band. 
While yet I ſpeak, the winged gally flies, 209 
And lo! the Siren ſhores like milts ariſe, 
Sunk were at once the winds ; the air above, 
And waves below, at once forgot to move 
Some demon calm d the air, and ſmooth'd the deep, 
Huſh'd the loud winds, and charm'd the waves to ſleep. 
Now every fail we furl, each oar we ply ; 
Laſh'd by the ſtroke the frothy waters fly. 
The ductile wax with buſy bands I mold, 
And cleft in fragments, and the fragments roll'd ; 
Th' aereal region now grew warm with day, 210 
The wax diſſolv d beneath the burning ray; 
Then every ear I barr'd againſt the ſtrain, 
And from acceſs of phrenzy lock'd the brain. 
Now round the maſt my mates the fetters roll'd, 
And bound me limb by limb, with fold on fold. 215 
Then bending to the ſtroke, the active train 
Plunge all at once their oars, and cleave the main. 
While to the ſhore the rapid veſſel flies, 
Our ſwift approach the Siren quire deſcries ; 
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Celeſtial muſic warbles from their tongue, 228 
And thus the ſweet deluders tune the ſong. 

O ſtay, oh pride of Greece! Ulyſſes ſtay ! 
O ceaſe thy courſe, and liſten to our lay 


y. 222. © ſlay, oh pride of Greece ! Ulyſſes ſlay! ] 
There are ſeyeral things remarkable in this ſhort ſong 
of the Sirens : one of the firſt words they ſpeak is the 
name of Ulyſſes, this ſhews that they had a kind of 
omniſcience ; and it could not fail of raiſing the curio- 
fity of a wiſe man, to be acquainted with perſons of 
ſuch extenſive knowlege: the ſong is well adapted to 
the character of Ulyſſes; it is not pleaſure or dalliance 
with which. they tempt that hero, but a promiſe of wil- 
dom, and a recital of the war of Troy and his own glo- 
ry. Cicero was ſo pleaſed with theſe verſes, that he 
tranſlated them, lib. 5. de finibus bon. et mal. 


O Decus Argolicum, quin puppim flectis Ulyſſes, 
Auribus ut noſtros poſſi agnoſcere cantus? 
Nan nemo haec unquan eſt trauſuectus caerula carſu, 
Quin prius adſtiterit vocum dulcedine captus ;. 

Poſt, variis avido ſatiatus pectore muſis, 

VDactior ad patrias lapſus pervenerit ora. 

Nos grave certamen belli, clademque tenemus 
Craecia quam Trojae divins numine vexit, 
Omniaque elatis rerum veſtigia terris. 


Homer ſaw, ſays Tully, that his fable could not be ap- 
proved,. if he made his hero to be taken with a mere 
fong : the Sirens therefore promiſe knowlege, the de- 
fire of which might probably prove ſtronger than the 
love of his country: to deſire to know all things, whe- 
ther uſeful or trifles, is a faulty curioſity ; but to be led 
from the contemplation of things great and noble, to a 


thirſt of knowlege, is an inſtance of a greatneſs of ſou}. 
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Bleſt is the man ordain'd our voice to hear, 
The ſong inſtructs the ſoul, and charms the ear. 225 
Approach ! thy ſoul ſhall into raptures riſe ! - 
Approach ! and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe ! 
We know whate'er the kings of mighty name 
Atchiev'd at Ilion in the field of fame; 
Whate'er beneath the ſun's bright journey lies. 230 
O ſtay and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe ! 

Thus the ſweet charmers warbled o'er the main; 
My ſoul takes wing to meet the heav'nly ſtrain ; 
I give the ſign, and ſtruggle to be free: 
Swift row my mates, and ſhoot along the ſea; 235 
New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 
Till dying off, the diſtant ſounds decay: 
Then ſcudding ſwiftly from the dang'rous ground, 
The deafen'd ear unlock'd, the chains unbound, 

Now all at once tremendous ſcenes unfold ; 240 
Thunder'd the deeps, the ſmoking billows roll'd ! 


V. 241. -— The ſmoking billows roll'd.] What is to 
be underſtood by the ſmoke of the billows ? Does the 
poet mean a real fire ariſing from the rocks? Moſt of 
the critics have judged that the rock vomited out flames; 
for Homer mentions in the beginning of this book, 


- TIup3g 7" dN ,,. 


I have taken the liberty to tranſlate both theſe paſſages 
in a different ſenſe ; by the ſmoke I underſtand the miſts 
that ariſe from the commotion and daſhing of the wa- 
ters; and by the ſtorms of fire, as Homer expreſſes it, 
the reflexions the water caſts in ſuch agitations that re- 
ſembles flames; thus in ſtorms literally 
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312 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XII. 
Tumultuous waves embroil'd the bellowing flood, 

All trembling, deafen'd, and aghaſt we ſtood ! 

No more the veſſel plow'd the dreadful wave, 

Fear ſeiz d the mighty, and unnerv'd the brave; 245 
Each drop'd his oar : but ſwift from man to man 
With look ſerene I turn'd, and thus began. 

© friends! oh often try'd in adverſe ftorms ! 

With ills familiar in more dreadful forms ! 

Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay, 250 
Yet fafe return'd ——Ulyfles led the way. 


Ardeſcunt ignibus undae. 


Scylla and Charybdis are in a continual ſtorm, and may 
therefore be ſaid to emit flames. I have ſoftened the 
expreſſion in the tranſlation by inſerting the word /cem. 
Ulyfſes continues upon one of theſe rocks ſeveral 
hours ; that is, from morning till noon, as appears 
from the concluſion of this book ; for leaping from the 
float, he laid hold upon a fig-tree that grew upon Cha- 
rybdis ; but both the fig-trec and Ulyſſes mult have been 
con ſumed, if the rock had really emitted flames. 
V. 250. Deep in the dire Cyclapean den y:u lay, 
Yet ſaſe return'd — Ulyſſes led the wav. J 
Plutarch excellently explains this paſſage in his Diſler- 
tation, How a man may praiſe himſelf without blame or 
envy : * Ulyſſes, ſays that author, ſpeaks not out of 
& vanity; he ſaw his companions terrified with the 
& noiſe, tumult, and ſmoke of the gulphs of Scylla 
c and Charybdis; he therefore, to give them courage, 
“ reminds them of his wiſdom and valour, which they 
found had frequently extricated them from other 
« dangers: this is not vain- glory or boaſting, but the 
- dictate of wiſdom; to infuſe courage into his friends, 
he engages his virtue, proweſs, and capacity for their 
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Learn courage hence! and in my care confide ; 
Lo! ſtill the ſame Ulyſſes is your guide! 
Attend my words! your oars inceſſant ply ; 

5 Strain ev'ry nerve, and bid the veſſel fly. 255 


& fafety, and ſhews what confidence they ought to re- 
* poſe in his conduct.“ Virgil puts the words of 
Ulyſſes in the mouth of Aneas. | 


0 O fect, neque enim ignari ſumus ante malorum, 
O paſſi graviera ; dabit deus his quoque finem. 
Vos et Scyllaeam rabiem penituſque ſonautes 
Acceſtis ſcopulos : vos et Cyclopea ſuxa 


1 Experti, revocate animos, mreſtumque timurem 

he Mittite. Forſan et haec olim meminiſſè juvabit, 

N. 

ral It muſt be be allowed, that Virgil has improved what he 
rs borrows; it tends more to confirm the courage of his 
he friends than what Ulyſſes ſpeaks: Macrobius is of this 
la- opinion; Saturn. lib. 5. cap. 11. Ulyſſes lays before 
en his companions only one inſtance of his conduct in e- 


ſcaping dangers, Aneas mentions a ſecond : there is 
ſomething more ſtrong in 


er- Forſan et haec olim meminiſſe juvabit, 1 
or 
of than in & rvrov wvioro t df not only as it gives them. | | 

the hope to eſcape, but as it is an aſſurance that this very | h 
lla danger ſhall be a pleaſure, and add to their future hap · 1 
ge, pineſs: it is not only an argument of reſolution but | : 
hey conſolation, Scaliger agrees with Macrobius, Ex e \ 
her pericults proponit voluptatem uihil enim jucundius ea me- | 
the moria quae periculorum evaſronem, victoriamgue recordatts f ; 
ds, one repraefentat, | 
heir Vol. II. D d | 
| 

[ 
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If from yon juſtling rocks and wavy war 

Jove ſafety grants ; he grants it to your care. 

And thou whoſe guiding hand directs our way, 

Pilot, attentive liſten and obey ! 

Bear wide thy courſe, nor plow thoſe angry waves 260 
Where rolls yon ſmoke, yon tumbling ocean raves; 
Steer by the higher rock; leſt whirl'd around 

We ſink, beneath the circling eddy drown'd. 


While yet I ſpeak, at once their oars they ſeize, N 
Stretch to the ſtroke, and bruſh the working ſeas. 265 We 
Cautious the name of Scylla I ſuppreſt; Dire 
That dreadful ſound had chill'd the boldeſt breaſt. And 

Mean time forgetful of the voice divine, Wh 
All dreadful bright my limbs in armour ſhine ; The 

4s if The 

V. 268. Forgetful of the voice divine, Like 

All dreadful bright my limbs in armour ſhine.] 
This ſeemingly ſmall circumſtance is not without a good y 


effect: it ſhews that Ulyſſes even by the injunctions 


of a goddeſs, cannot lay aſide the hero. It is not out = 
of a particular care of his own ſafety that he arms him- wh 
ſelf, for he takes his ſtand in the moſt open and dan- ings « 
gerous part of the veſſel, It is an evidence likewiſe ARE. 
that the death of his companions is not owing to a want etc. 
of his protection; for it is plain that, as Horace ex- ſays s 
preſſes it, Hom 
Dum fibi, dum fociis reditum parat, aſpera multa deavo 
Pertulit clogg 

| letter, 

By this conduct we ſee likewiſe, that all the parts of the clopg, 
Odyſſey are conſiſtent, and that the ſame care of his the rc 
companions, which Homer aſcribes to Ulyſſes in the pronu 


firſt lines of it, is viſible through the whole poem. | accur 
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High on the deck I take my dang'rous ſtand, 270 
Two glitt'ring javelins lighten in my hand ; 
Prepar'd to whirl the whizzing ſpear I ſtay, 
Till the fell fiend ariſe to ſeiſe her prey. 
Around the dungeon, ſtudious to behold 
The hideous peſt, my labouring eyes I roll'd; 275 
In vain ! the diſmal dungeon dark as night 
Veils the dire monſter, and confounds the ſight. 

Now through the rocks, appal'd with deep diſmay, 


We bend our courſe, and ſtem the delp'rate way; 


Dire Scylla there a ſcene of horror forms, 280 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with ſtorms. 

When the tide ruſhes from her rumbling caves 

The rough rock roars; tumultuous: boil the waves ; 
They toſs, they foam, a wild conſuſion raiſe, 

Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blaze ; 285 


y. 283. The rongh rock roars I doubt not 
every reader who is acquainted with Homer, has taken 
notice in this book, how he all along adapts his verſes 
to the horrible ſubject he deſcribes, and paints the ror- 
ings of the ocean in words as ſonorous as that clement. 
Ativov dverpoiC not --- Tpis avaporbict ---- avafpoZert ---- Ci, 
etc. Subjicit rem oculis, et aurium noſtrarum domi nus eſt, 
ſays Scaliger. It is impoſlible to preſerve the beauty of 
Homer, in a language ſo much inferior; but I have en- 
deavoured to imitate what I could not equal, I have 
clogged the verſe with the roughneſs and identity of a 
letter, which is the harſheſt our language affords ;. and 
clopged it with monoſyllables, that the concourſe: of 
the rough letters might be more quick and cloſe in the 
pronunciation, and the moſt open and ſounding vowet 
occur in every word. 
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Eternal miſts obſcure th? aereal plain, 

And high above the rock ſhe fpouts the main ; 

When in her gulphs the ruſhing ſea ſubſides, 

She dreins the ocean with the refluent tides : 

The rock rebellows with a thund'ring ſound ; 290 

Deep, wond'rous deep, below appears the ground. 
Struck with defpair, with trembling hearts we view'd 

The yawning dungeon, and the tumbling flood; 

When lo ! fierce Scylla ſtoop'd to ſeize her prey, 

Stretch'd her dire jaws, and ſwept fix men away; 295 

Ch'z'is of renowa ! loud echoing fhrieks ariſe ; 

I tura and view them quivering in the ſkies; 

They call, and aid with out-ſtretch'd arms implore : 

In vain they call! thoſe arms are ſtretch'd no more. 

As from fome rock that overhangs the flood, 300 

The ſilent fiſher caſts th' inſidious food, 

With frauful care he waits the finny prize, 

And ſudden lifts it quivering to the ſkies: 

So the fou! monſter liſts her prey on high, 

So pant the wretches, ſtruggling in the ſkies; 3035 


y. 300. As from ſome rock that cverhangs the flood, 
The ſilent fiſher ] 

Theſe tender and calm ſimilitudes have a pecoliar beau- 
ty, when introduced to illuſtrate ſuch images of terror 
as the poet here deſcribes : they fet off each the other 
by an happy contraſt, and become both more ſtrong 
by oppoſition, Euſtathius remarks, that there is al- 
ways a peculiar ſweetneſs in alluſions that are borrowed 
from calm life, as fiſhing, hunting, and rural affairs. 
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In the wide dungeon ſhe devours her food, 
And the fleſh trembles while ſhe churns the blood. 
Worn as I am with griefs, with care decay d; 
Never, I never, ſcene ſo dire ſurvey'd ! 
My ſhiv'ring blood congeabd forgot to flow, 310 
Aghaſt I ſtood, a monument of woe | 
Now from the rocks the rapid veſſel flies, 
And the hoarſe din like diſtant thunder dies; 
To-Sol's bright Iſle our voyage we purſue, 
And now the glitt'ring mountains riſe to view; 315 
There ſacred to-the radiant god of day. 
Graze the fair herds, the flocks promiſcuous ſtray :- 
Then ſuddenly was heard along the main 
To low the ox, to bleat the woolly train; 
Strait to my anxious thoughts the ſound convey'd 320 
The words of Circe and the Theban ſhade ;: 
Warn'd by their awful voice theſe ſhores to ſhun, 
With cautious fears oppreſt, I thus begun. 
O friends l oh ever exercis'd in care! 
Hear heav'n's commands, and rev'rence what ye hear E 
To fly theſe ſhores the preſcient Theban ſhade 226 
And Circe-warns! O be their voice obey'd : 
Some mighty woe relentleſs heav'n forebodes-:- 


Fly the dire regions, and revere the gods! 


V. 314. To Sol's bright ifle——=] This iſle is evi-- 
dently Sicily; for he has: already. informed us, that 
theſe herds were on Trinacria, (ſo antiently called from 
the three promontories of Lilybaeum, Pelorus, and 
Pachyaus.) | 

| Did: 3: 
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While yet I ſpoke, a ſudden ſorrow ran t 
Through ev'ry breaſt, and ſpread from man to man, 
Till wrathful thus Eurylochus began. ; 

O cruel thou! ſome fury ſure has ſteel'd 
That ſtubborn ſoul, by toil untaught to yield ! 

From ſleep debarr'd, we fink from woes to woes; 325 
And cruel, envieſt thou a ſhort repoſe ? 
Still muſt we reſtleſs rove, new ſeas explore, 
The ſun deſcending, and ſo near the ſhore ? 
And lo! the night begins her gloomy reign, 
And doubles all the terrors of the main. 340 
Oft in the dead of night loud winds ariſe, 
Laſh the wild ſurge, and bluſter in the ſkies; 
Oh ſhould the fierce ſouth-weſt his rage diſplay ! 
And toſs with riſing ſtorms the wat'ry way, 
Though gods deſcend from heav'n's aereal plain 345 
To lend us aid, the gods deſcend: in vain : 
Then while the night diſplays her awful ſhade, 
sweet time of ſlumber ! be the night obey'd ! 
Haſte ye to land] and when the morning ray 
Sheds her bright beams, purſue the deſtin'd way. 350 


Y. 532. *Till wrathfaul'thus Eurylochus began.] Ho- 
mer has found gut a way to turn reproach into praiſe, 
What Eurylochus ſpeaks in his wrath againſt Ulyſſes 
as a fault, is really his glory; it ſhews him to be in- 
defatigable, patient in adverſity, and obedient to the 
decrees of the gods. And what (till heightens the pa- 
negyric, is, that it is ſpoken by an enemy, who muſt 


therefore be free from all ſuſpicion of flattery. Dacier. 
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A ſudden joy in every boſom roſe ; 
So will'd ſome demon, miniſter of woes ! 
To whom with grief 


319 


O ſwift to be undone, 
Conſtrain'd I act what wiſdom bids me ſhun. 


But yonder herds, and yonder flocks forbearz 355 
Arteſt the heav'ns, and call the gods to hear: 
Content, an innocent repaſt diſplay, 
By Circe giv'n, and fly the dang'rous prey. 

Thus I: and while to ſhore the veſſel flies, 
With hands uplifted they atteſt the ſkies; 36 
Then where a fountain's gurgling waters play, 
They ruſh to land, and end in feaſts the day: 
They feed; they quaff; and now (their hunger fled): 
Sigh for their friends devour'd, and mourn the dead. 


v. 363. And now (their humger fled) 

Sigh for their friends devour” d, and mourn the dead. ] 
This conduct may feem ſomewhat extraordinary; the 
companions. of Ulyſſes appear to have forgot their loſt 
friends, they entertain themſelves with a due refreſh» 
ment, and then find leiſure to mourn; whereas a true 
ſorrow would more probably have taken away all appe- 
tite. But the practice of Ulyſſes's friends is conſonant 
to the cuſtoms of antiquity: it was eſteemed a propha- 
nation and a piece of ingratitude to the gods, to mix 
ſorrow with their entertainments : the hours of repaſt 
were allotted-to joy, and thankſgiving to heaven for the 
bounty it gave to man by ſuſtenance, Beſides, this 
practice bears a ſecret inſtruction, 21z. that the principal 
care is owing to the living; and when that is over, the 
dead are not to be neglected. Æneas and his friends 
are drawn in the ſame attitude by Virgil: 
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Nor ceaſe the tears, till each in ſlumber ſhares 365 
A ſweet forgetfulneſs of human cares, 
No far the night advanc'd her gloomy reign, 
And ſetting ſtars roll'd down the azure plain : 
When, at the voice of Jove, wild whirlwinds riſe, 
And clouds and double darkneſs veil the ſkies; 370 
The moon, the ſtars, the bright aetherial hoſt : 
Seem as extinct, and all their ſplendors loſt ; 
The furious tempeſt roars with dreadful found :: 
Air thunders, rolls the ocean, groans the ground. 
All night it rag'd ; when morning roſe, to land 375 
We haul'd our bark, and moor'd it on the ſtrand, 
Where in a beauteous grotto's cool receſs 
Dance the green Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas. 
There while the wild winds whiſtled o'er the main, 


Thus careful I addreſt the liſF ning. train. 380 1 * 

| W 

O friends be wiſe! nor dare the flocks deſtroy de 

Of theſe fair paſtures: if ye touch, ye die. preſe 

Warn'd by the high command of heav'n, be aw'd; _ 
a 

Holy the flocks, and dreadful is the god! bona 

That god who- ſpreads the radiant beams of light, 3875 ratio 

And views wide earth and heav'n's unmeaſur'd height. devo 

utme 

And now the moon had run her monthly round, ger « 

The ſouth-eaſt bluſt'ring with a. dreadful ſound ;. | the c 

preſe 

Peſtguam exempta fames epulis, menſaeque remotae, . —_— 

72 i ; is 2 

Amiſſes longo ſocios ſermone requirunt ; by il 

Praecipue pius Eneas, nunc acris Oronti, ons, 


Nunc Amnyci caſum gemit, etc. riſh, 
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Unhurt the beeves, untouch'd the woolly train 
Low through the grove, or range the flow'ry plain: 396 
Then fail'd our food; then fiſt} we make our prey, 
Or fowl that ſcreaming haunt the wat'ry way. 
Till now from ſea or flood no ſuccour found, 
| Famine and meager want beſieg'd us round, 
Penſive and pale from grove to grove I ſtray'd, 2395 
From the loud ſtorms to find a Sylvan ſhade ; 
There o'er my hands the living wave I pour ; 
And heav'n and heav'n's immortal thrones adore, 
To calm the rorings of the ſtormy main, 
And grant me peaceful to my realms again. 400 
Then o'er my eyes the gods ſoft ſlumber ſhed, 
While thus Eurylochus ariſing ſaid, 
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5 V. 395. Penſive and pale from grove to grove I ſtray d. 
It was neceſſary, remarks Euſtathius, for the poet to 
invent ſome pretext to remove Ulyſſes : if he had been 
preſent, his companions dared not to have diſobeyed 
him openly; or if they had, it would have ſhewed a 
want of authority, which would have been a diſparage- 
ment to that hero, Now, what pretext could be more 
5 rational than to ſuppoſe him withdrawn to offer up hrs 
devotions to the gods? his affairs are brought to the 
utmoſt extremity, his companions murmur, and hun- 
ger oppreſſes. The poet, therefore, to bring about 
the crime of theſe offenders by probable methods, re- 
preſents Ulyſſes retiring to ſapplicate the gods; a con- 
duct which they ought to have imitated : beſides, there 
is 2 poetical jaſtice obſerved in the whole relation, and 
by the piety of Ulyſſes, and the guilt of his compani- 
ons, we acknowlege the equity when we ice them pe- 


riſh, and Ulyſſes preſerved from all his dangers, 
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O friends, a thouſand ways frail mortals lead 

To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread ; 

But dreadful moſt, when by a ſtow decay 405 

Pale hunger waſtes the manly ſtrength away. 

Why ceaſe ye then t' implore the Pow 'rs above, | 

And offer hecatombs to thund' ring Jove ? 

Why ſeize ye not yon beeves, and fleecy 


prey? 
Ariſe unanimous ; ariſe and flay ! 4 om 


And if the gods ordain a fafe return, — X 
To Phoebus ſhrines ſhall riſe, and altars | * 
But ſhould the pow'rs that o'er mankind preſide, 
Decree to plunge us in the whelming tide, 


v. 412. To Phoebus ſprines ſhall riſe ——] Evry+ 
lochus puts on an air of piety to perſuade his compani- 
ons to commit ſacrilege: Let us ſacrifice, ſays he, to the 
gods: as if obedience were not better than ſacrifice. 
Homer underſtood the nature of man, which is ſtudious 
to find excuſes to juſtify our crimes; and we often 
offend, merely through hopes of a pardon, Dacier. 

The word in the original is 4yaz««ra, which does 
not ſignify ſtatues, but ornaments, dvatyuare, hung 
up, or repoſited in the temples ; ſuch as, 


NS "Ayacing ivixa x0poweiv avaxits, - 


or, as it is expreſſed in the Iliad, 


— 1-1-5 1-4 


Heſychius interprets ayarua to be, Xav tn 3 Tic dy- 


ara, dx dg ouvnbeia % 5 that is, d RA ject fignifies EVE= 
ry ornament with which a perſon is delighted or adorn- 
ed ; not a ſtatue, as it is underſtood by the generality. 
Pacier, Euſtathius. 


* 
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Better to ruſh at once to ſhades below, 415 
Than linger life away, and nouriſh woe! 
Thus he: the beeves around ſecurely ſtray, 
When ſwift to ruin they invade the prey ; 
They ſeize, they kill! —— but for the rite divine, 
The barley fail'd, and for libations, wine, 420 
Swift from the oak they ſtrip the ſhady pride; 
And verdant leaves the flow'ry cake ſupply'd. 
With pray'r they now addrefs th' aetherial train, 
Slay the ſelected beeves, and flea the lain : 
The thighs, with fat involv'd, divide with art, 425 
Strow'd o'er with morſels cut from ey'ry part. 
Water, inſtead of wine, is brought in urns, 
And pour'd prophanely as the victim burns. 
The thighs thus offer'd, and the entrails dreſt, 
They roaſt the fragments, and prepare the feaſt. 430 
'T was then ſoft ſlumber fled my troubled brain 
Back to the bark I ſpeed along the main, 
When lo ! an odour from the feaſt exhales, 
Spreads o'er the coaſt, and ſcents the tainted gales; 
A chilly fear congeal'd my vital blood, 435 
And thus obteſting heav'n I mourn'd aloud. 
O fire of men and gods, immortal Jove ! 
Oh all ye bliſsful pow'rs that reign above! 
Why were my cares beguil'd in ſhort repoſe ? 
O fatal ſlumber, paid with laſting woes ! 
A deed fo dreadful all the gods alarms, 
Vengeance is on the wing, and heav'n in arms 


440 
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Mean time Lampetie mounts th' aereal way, 
And kindles into rage the god of day : 
Vengeance, ye pow'rs, he cries, and thou whoſe hand 
Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen brand ! 
Slain are thoſe herds which I with pride ſurvey, 
When through the ports of heav'n I pour the day, 


Or deep in ocean plunge the burning ray. 
Vengeance, ye gods! or I the ſkies forgo, 450 
And bear the lamp of heav'n to ſhades below. 


V. 451. And bear the lamp of heav'n to ſhades below.) 
This is a very bold fiction, for how can the ſun be ima- 


gined to illuminate the regions of the dead; that is, to ah 
ſhine within the earth, for there the realm of Pluto is Ul 
placed by Homer? I am perſuaded the meaning is on- the 
ly that he would no more riſe, but leave the earth and ſhe 
heavens in perpetual darkneſs. Erebus is placed in the 4 no 
weſt, where the ſun ſets, and conſequently when he diſ- in 
appears he may be ſaid to be ſunk into the realms of Bu 
darkneſs or Erebus. the 
Perhaps the whole fiction might be founded really rac 
upon the obſervation of ſome unuſual darkne's of the 
ſun, either from a total eclipſe or other cauſes, which 
happened at the time when ſome remarkable crime was Th 
committed, and gave the poets liberty to teign that the to 
ſun withdre his light from the view of it. Thus at pol 
the death of Cæſar the globe of the ſun was obſcured, wat 
or gave but a weak light, ſays Plutarch, a whole year; of 
and Plin. lib. 2. 80. funt prodigioſi et longiores folis do- es © 
fedus, totius paene anni pallore continuo. This Virgil cur: 
A directly applies to the horror of the ſun, conceived at wht 
4 the death of Cæſar, Georg. 1. | ſo 
[ | Ille etiam extincto miſeratus Caeſare Romam, and 
p: Cum caput obſcura nitidum ferrugine texit, mak 
. 


Impiaque aeternam timuerunt ſecula noctem. 
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To whom the thund'ring pow'r.: O ſource of day 
Whoſe radiant lamp adorns the azure way, 
Still may thy beams through heav'n's bright portals riſe, 
The joy of earth, and glory of the ſkies; 455 
Lo! my red arm I bare, my thunders guide, 
To daſh th' offenders in the whelming tide. 

To fair Calypſo from the bright abodes, 
Hermes convey'd theſe councils of the gods. 


And if Virgil might ay that the ſun withdrew his beams 
at the impiety of the Romans, why may not Homer ſay 


the ſame, concerning the crime of the companions of 


Ulyſſes? Dacier imagines that Homer had heard of 
the ſun's ſtanding (till at the voice of Joſhua; for if, ſays 
ſhe, he could ſtand ſtill in the upper region, why may 
not he do the ſame in the contrary hemiſphere, that is, 
An the language of Homer, bear his lamps to ſhades below ? 
But this ſeems to be ſpoken without any foundation, 
there being no occaſion to have recourſe to that mi- 
raculous event for a ſolution. 
v. 458. To fair Calypſo from the bright abodes, 
| Hermes convey'd theſe councils of the gods.] 
Theſe lines are inſerted, as Euſtathius obſerves, ſolely 
to reconcile the {tory to credibility z for, how was it 
poſhble for Ulyſſes to arrive at the knowlege of what 
was done in heaven, without a diſcovery made by ſome 
of the deities? The perſons by whom theſe diſcourſ- 
es of the gods are diſcovered are happily choſen; Mer- 
cury was the meſſenger of heaven, and it is this god 
who deſcends to Calypſo, in the fifth of the Odyſſey ; 
ſo that there was a correſpondence between Calypſo 
and Mercury ; and therefore he is a proper perſon to 
make this diſcovery to that goddeſs, and ſhe, out of 
affection, to Ulyſſes, 
Vor. II. E e 
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Mean-time from man to man my tongue exclaims, | 
My wrath is kindled, and my ſoul in flames, 461 
In vain ! I view perform'd the direful deed, 
Beeves, ſlain by heaps, along the ocean bleed. 
Now heav'n gave ſigns of wrath; along the ground 
Crept the raw hides, and with a bellowing ſound 10 
Roar d the dead limbs; the burning entrails groan d. 


v. 464. My head n gave ſigns of wrath ; along the ground 
Crept the rau hides ——— ] 

This paſſage, ſays Euſtathius, gave an occaſion of laugh- 
ter to men diſpoſed to be merry, Adgg yrroops Sifoxe 
org rade iN He adds, that the terrors of a guil 
ty conſcience drove the companions of Ulyſſes into theſe 
imaginations: guilt isable to create a phantom in a mo- 
ment, ſo that theſe appearances were nothing but the 
illuſions of a diſturbed imagination. He cites a paſſage 
from the Calliope of Herodotus to vindicate Homer: 
Artayctes a Perſian general had plundered a temple in 
which was a tomb of Proteſilaus, where great riches 
were depoſited ; afterwards he was beſieged in Seſtus, 
and taken priſoner : one day, one of his guards was 
boiling ſalted fiſhes (rap xe.) 5 and they leaped, and 
moved as if they had been alive, and newly taken out 


of the water: divers perſons crouded about the place, 


and wondered at the miracle; when Artayctes ſaid, 
Friends, you are not at all concerned in this miracle: 
Proteſilaus, though dead, admonifhes me by this ſign, that 


the gods have given him power to revenge the injury I 


offered to his monument in Eleus, But this is juſtifying 
one fable by another; and this looks alſo like the eſſects 
of a guilty conſcience, 

This is not among the paſſages condemned by Lon- 
ginus; and indeed it was no way blameable, if we con- 


ſider the times when it was ſpoken, and the perſons to 
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Six guilty days my wretched mates employ 

In impious feaſting, and unhallow'd joy; 

The ſeventh aroſe, and now the fire of gods 

Rein'd the rough ſtorms, and calm'd the toſſing floods: 
With ſpeed the bark we climb; the ſpacious fails 
Loos'd from the yards invite th' impelling gales. 


whom it is related: 1 mean Phaeacians, who were 
delighted with ſuch wonders, What was ſaid injudi- 
cioully by a great writer, may very properly be applied 
to theſe people, Credo, quia im paſſibile eff, But we 
need not have recourſe to their credulity for a vin- 
dication of this ſtory: Homer has given us an ac- 
count of all the abſtruſe arts, ſuch as necromancy, 
witchcraft, and natural portents; here he relates a pro- 
digy, the belief of which univerſally prevailed among 
the antients: let any one read Livy, and he will find 
innumerable inſtances of prodigies, equally incredible 
as this, which were related by the wiſe, and believed, 
at leaſt by the vulgar. Thus we read of ſpeaking oxen, 
the ſweating of the ſtatues of the gods, in the beſt Ro- 
man hiſtories, If ſuch wonders might have a place in 
hiſtory, they may certainly be allowed room in poetry, 
whoſe province is fable : it ſignifies nothing whether 
a ſtory be true or falſe, provided it be eſtabliſhed by 
common belief, or common fame; this is a ſufficient 
foundation for poetry, Virgil, Georg. i. 475. 


- Pecudeſque locutae 
Infandum! ſiſtunt amnes, etc. 


The days of wonder are now over, and therefore a poet 
would be blameable to make uſe of ſuch impoſſibilitics in 
theſe ages: they are now almoſt univerſally diſbelieved, 
and therefore would not be approved as bold fictions, 
but exploded as wild extravagancies, 
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B 

Paſt ſight of ſhore, along the ſurge we bound, 
And all above is ſky, and 'ocean all around ! | 1 
When lo ! a murky cloud the thund'res forms 475 5 
Full o'er our heads, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms. q _ 
| 
Night dwells o'er all the deep : and now out flies T 
The gloomy weſt, and whiſtles in the ſkies, D: 
v. 477. And now out flies 8 
The gloomy weſt, etc. | 
Longinus, while he condemns the Odeſſey as wanting * 
fire, through the decay of Homer's fancy, excepts the 11. 
deſcriptions of the tempeſts, which he allows to be ö 
painted with the boldeſt and ſtrongeſt ſtrokes of poetry. a. | 
Let any perſon read that paſſage in the 5th book, and 0 
he will be convinced of the fire of Homer's fancy. ws 
"Nc troy curnyty vigeaas trapate It movrov, _ juc 

Xi pci elan dA, Taras & opoburty dlAAAg 

Harter hrifeey, 0 Ft vpe to x dx is: 
Tatar 0s 2 Torr. opwprs & dach b. ſes 
The two laſt lines are here repeated; and Scaliger, a haf 
ſecond Zoilus of Homer, allows them to be omnia pulchra, Ro 
plena, gravia, p. 469. There is a ſtorm in the very words, uti! 


and the horrors of it are viſible in the verſes. 
Virgil was maſter of too much judgment, not to em- 
belliſn his Aneid with this deſcription. 


Incubuere mari, totumgue a ſedibus imis 

Una Euruſque NMotiſque ruunt, creberque procgllis 
Africus, et vaſtos valount ad littora fluctus, 
Eripiunt ſubito nubes coelumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis: ponto nox incubat atra. 


4 

Theſe are almoſt literally tranſlated from the above- [ 
mentioned verſes of Homer, and theſe following; 

Euv 4 Evipog re Necrog 17 rect, Zipupog 76 Jug 4 


Kal Boping a. benytvi rug, Keys A νννE 7 


ve- 
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The mountain billows roar: the furious blaſt 
Hovls o'er the ſhroud, and rends it from the maſt: 480 
The maſt gives way, and crackling as it bends, 

Tears up the deck; then all at once deſcends : 
The pilot by the tumbling ruin ſlain, 
Daſh'd from the helm falls headlong in the main. 


Scaliger calls the verſes of Homer, divina oratio, but 
prefers thoſe of Virgil. Totumqgue a ſedibus imis, is 
ſtronger than rap rovrov, etc. and *Aidpnytrirng is an 
ill- choſen epithet to be uſed to deſcribe a ſtorm, for it 
carries an image of ſerenity. But that is to be under- 
ſtood of the general nature of that wind: as a river 
may be ſaid to be gentle, though capable to be ſwelled 
into a flood, But I leave the preference to the reader's 
judgment. | | 
v. 483. The pilot by the tumbling ruin ſlain. ] There 
is a great ſimilitude between this paſſage and ſome ver- 
ſes in Virgil, in which, as Scaliger judges, and per- 
haps with reaſon, the preference is to be given to the 
Roman poet. Tenuiſſima, ſays that critic, et /eviſina 
utitur narratione Homerus. 5 
Hike nuCepryrtco xepaxyy, ov ' dg apate 
Havꝰ & uu ig A ανν νvꝗ g, "i dpvurnps kolngg 
Kdxvtet 
And again, 
— vero 4“ in vnog dr , 
Oi Je xopdvyorv, Ixixo; TEpi VII ινανν 
Kuwuaoi twpoprovro. 
Agens a vertice pontus 
In puppim ferit ; excutitur, pronuſque magiſter 


Volvitur in caput. 


N illam ter fluctus ibidem 


Torque! q ens circum, et rapidus vorat aeguor. vorts x. 


A; parent 1 ari nantes in gurgite vaſſo. n 
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Then Jove in anger bids his thunders roll, 485 
And forky lightnings flaſh from pole to pole; 
Fierce at our heads his deadly bolt he aims, 

Red with uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flames : 
Full on the bark it fell; now high, now low, 

Tofs'd and retoſs'd, it reel'd beneath the blow; 490 
At once into the main the crew it ſhook : 
Sulphureous odours roſe, and ſmould'ring ſmoke, 
Like fowl that haunt the floods, they fink, they riſe, 
Now loft, now feen, with ſhricks and dreadful cries ;\ 
And ſtrive to gain the bark; but Jove denies. | 
Firm at the helm I ſtand, when fierce the main 496 
Ruſh'd with dire noiſe, and daſh'd the ſides in twain; 
Again impetuous drove the furious blaſt, © ; 
Snapt the ſtrong helm, and bore to ſea the maſt, 
Firm to the maſt with cords the helm I bind 

And ride aloft, to providence reſign'd, 

Through tumbling billows, and a war of wind. 

Now funk the welt, and now a ſouthern breeze, 

More dreadfut than the tempeſt, laſh'd the ſeas ; 


There is certainly better verſification in the lines of | 


Virgil, than in thoſe of Homer : there is better colour- 
ing, and they ſet the thing they deſcribe full before our 
eyes. Virgil has omitted the two ſhort ſimilitudes 
of the diver, and the ſea-mews, deſpairing perhaps to 
to make them ſhine in the Roman language. There is 
a third ſimile in Homer of the bat or bird of night 
Nuxrepis, Which is introduced to repreſent Ulyſſes cling- 
Ing round the fig-tree, It is true the whole three are 
taken from Jow fubjects, but they very well paint the 
thing they were intended to Wuſtrate, 
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For on the rocks it bore where Scylla raves, 505. 
And dire Charybdis rolls her thund'ring waves. 

All night I drove; and at the dawn of day 

Faſt by the roeks beheld the deſp'rate way: 

Juſt when the ſea within her gulphs ſubſides, 

And in the roring whirlpools ruſh the tides, Sl 
Swift from the float I vaulted with a bound, 

The lofty fig-tree ſeiz'd, and clung around. 

So to the beam the bat tenacious clings, 

And pendant round it claſps his leathern wings. 

High in the air the tree its boughs difplay'd, 515 
And o'er the dungeon caſt the dreadful ſhade, 

All unſuſtain'd between the wave and ſky, 

Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. 

What time the judge forſakes the noiſy bar 

To take repaſt, and ſtills the wordy war ; 520 


v. 519. What time the judge forſakes the noiſy bar 
To take repaſ} 


] ; 
This paſſage has been egregiouſly miſunderſtood by 
monſ, Perrault. Ulyſſes being carried, ſays that 
author, on his maſt towards Charybdis, leaps from it, 
and clings like a bat round a fig-tree, waiting till the 
return of the maſt from the gulphs of it ; and adds, 
that when he ſaw it, he was as glad as a judge when 
he riſes from his ſeat to go to dinner, after having try- 
ed ſeveral cauſes. But Boileau fully vindicates Homer 
in his reffections on Longinus : before the uſe of dials 
or clocks, the antients diſtinguiſhed the day by ſome re- 
markable offices or ſtated employments: as from. the 
dining of the labourer ; 


What time in ſome ſequeſter'd vale 
The weary woodinan ſpreads his ſparing meal, 


Viad XI. ver. 119. See the annotation ; ſo here, from 
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Charybdis rumbling from her inmoſt caves, 

The maſt refunded on her refluent waves. 

Swift from the tree, the floating maſt to gain, 

Sudden I drop'd amidſt the flaſhing main; 

Once more undaunted on the ruin rode, 525 
And oar'd with lab'ring arms along the flood. 


the riſing of the judges, and both denote the mid-day, 
or noontide hour. Thus it is uſed by Hippocrates, 
who, ſpeaking of a perſon wounded with a javelin in 
the liver, ſays he died ri» 4yophy avb3va, a little before 
the breaking up of the aſſembly, or before the judge riſes 
from his tribunal: or, as ſome underſtand it, a little 

before the finiſhing of the market: there is a parallel 
expreſſion in Xenophon, 3 #9 7: dupi dymar raburar 
This riſing of the judge, Perrault miſtakes for a com- 
pariſon, to expreſs the joy which Ulyſſes conceived 
at the fight of the return of his maſt; than which no- 
thing can be more diſtant from Homer's ſentiment, 

From this deſcription we may preciſely learn the time 
that paiſed while Ulyſſes clung round the fig-tree. 


——— At the dawn of day © 
Faſt by the recks I plow'd the deſp'rate way. 


So that at morning he leaped from his float, and about 


noon recovered it: now, Euſtathius affir ms, that in 


the pace of twenty-four hours there are three tides, 
and dividing that time into three parts, Ulyſſes will ap» 
pear to have remained upon the rock eight hours, 
The exact time when the judge roſe from his tribunal} 
is not apparent: Boileau ſuppoſes it to be about three 
o' ciock in the afternoon, Dacier about two; but the 
time was certain among the avtients, and is only du» 
bious to us, as we are ignorant of the hour of the day 


when the judge entered his tribunal, and when he left it. 
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Unſeen I paſs'd by Scylla's dire abodes: | 
So Jove decreed, (dread fire of men and gods) 

Then nine long days I plow'd the calmer ſeas, 
Heav'd by the ſurge and wafted by the breeze. 5230 
Weary and wet th' Ogygian ſhores I gain, 

When the tenth fun deſcended to the main, 


V. 532. When the tenth ſun deſcended to the main. 
This account is yery extraordinary, Ulyſſes continu- 
ed upon the maſt ten days, and conſequently ten days 
without any nouriſhment, Longinus brings this paſ- 
ſage as an inſtance of the decay of Homer's genius, and 
his launching out into extravagant fables. 1 wonder 
Euſtathius ſhould be filent about this objection; but 
Dacier endeavours to vindicate Homer, from a ſimilar 
place in the Acts of the Apoſtles, cap. 27. ver. 33. 
where St. Paul ſays to the ſailors, This is the fourteenth 
day that ye have tarried, and continued faſting, having 


talen mthing. Now, if the ſailors in the Acts could 


falt fourteen days, why might not Ulyſſes faſt ten? But 
this place by no means comes up to the point. The 
words are TIgoapiaxaidixdrh onftpov nwuipay Tpoodoxavrig, 
that is, expecting the fourteenth day, (which is to-day) 
you continue without eating ; ſo the meaning is, they 
had taken no food all that day ; the danger was fo great 
that they had no leiſure to think upon hunger, This 
is the literal conſtruction of the words, and implies, 
that out of expectation of the fourteenth day (which they 
looked upon as a critical time when their danger would 
be at the higheſt) they had forgot to take their uſual 
repaſt ; and not, that they had faſted fourteen days. 
But if any perſon thinks, that the faſting is to be ap- 
plied to the whole fourteen days, it mult be in that las 
titude wherein interpreters expound Heſiod. 


. $5; T4 ren 
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There in Calypſo's ever fragrant bow'rs 
Refreſh'd J lay, and joy beguil'd the hours. 


which ſigniſies, not that they eat no meat at all, bet 
that they had not leiſure through their danger to ob- 
ſerve the uſual and ſtated hours of repaſt : they eat in 
their arms, with their hands fouled with blood. But 
I take the former ſenſe to be the better. Beſides, it 
is impoſſible to make this place of any ſervice to Ho- 
mer; for, if theſe men continued ſo long faſting, it 
was a miraculous faſt ; and how can this be applied to 
Ulyfles, who is not imagined to owe his power of faſt- 
ing to any ſupernatural aſſiſtance? But it is almoſt a 
demonſtration that the ſailors in the As eat during 
the tempeſt ; why ſhould they abſtain ? It was not for 
want of food; for at St. Paul's injunction they take 
ſome ſuſtenance: now, it is abſurd to imagine.a miracle 
to be performed, when common and eaſy means were 
at hand to make ſuch a ſupernatural act unneceſſary, 

If they had been without food, then indeed a miracle 
might have been ſuppoſed to ſopply i it. If they had 
died through faſting, when meat was at hand, they 
would have been guilty of ſtarving themſelves, If 
therefore we ſuppoſe a miracle, we muſt ſuppoſe it to be 
wrought, to prevent men from being guilty of wilful 
ſelf. murder, which is an abfurdity. 

Beſides, the word 4c:ro; is uſed to denote a perſon 
who takes no food for the ſpace of one day only, as 
(covcorrog ſigniſies a perſon who eats but one meal in the 
compaſs of one day; this therefore is an evidence, that 


the ſailors in the 4A&#s had not been without ſuſtenance 


fourteen days. 

In ſhort, I am not in the number of thoſe who think 
Homer has no faults; and unleſs we imagine Ulyſſes 
to have faſted ten days by the aſſiſtance of the gods, 
this paſſage muſt be allowed to be extravagant: it is 
true, Homer ſays, the gods guided him to the Ogygian 
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My following fates to thee, oh king, are known, 

And the bright partner of thy royal throne. 636 

Enough: in miſery can words avail ? 

And what ſo tedious as a twice-told tale? 


ſhores ; but he ſays not a word to ſoften the incredibi- 
lity of the faſting of Ulyſſes, through an aſſiſtance of 
the gods. I am therefore inclined to ſubſcribe to the 
opinion of Longinus, that this relation is faulty; but 
fay with Horace, 


In ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


The End of the Second Volume. 


